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PREFACE. 



In 1907 and 1908 a special field study was made of the operation 
of the coal-land laws of Australia and New Zealand by Arthur C. 
Veatch, a geologist of the United States Geological Survey, acting 
under direct instructions of President Roosevelt. At that time it 
was expected that the question of the disposition of the public coal 
lands would come before the Sixtieth Congress, and Mr. Veatch 
therefore transmitted his reports as rapidly as he was able to collect 
the data in each of the Commonwealths. The reports, however, were 
not published until April, 1910, when the joint committee of Congress 
to investigate the Department of the Interior and the Bureau of 
Forestry ordered their publication as a part of the proceedings of 
that committee. The demand due to the increasing interest in the 
subject of leasing the public coal lands has exhausted the available 
supply of this congressional document, and the reports are therefore 
now reprinted as a bulletin of the Geological Survey, the bureau 
from which Mr. Veatch was detailed to the oflGlce of the President for 
this special commission. 

While not to be considered as an exhaustive treatise, this series 
of reports constitutes the best available collection of authoritative 
data bearing on the practical working of mineral-land laws essen- 
tially different from those of the United States code. These reports 
not only give in considerable detail the special provisions, terms, 
and conditions of the different laws, as well as statistical information 
regarding the extent of mining operations, but also contain much 
testimony by practical mining men who are operating under these 
laws. Ohn this account, this publication is believed to furnish a 
valuable basis for comparison between the leasehold and freehold 
systems in their effect upon mining development. 

Walter L. Fishee, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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ORDERS AND ACCOMPANYING PAPERS. 



Department of the Interior, 

Washington, September 18, 1907. 
Mr. Arthur C. Veatoh, 

Geological Survey, 
Sir: You are hereby detailed to the office of the President, for 
temporary duty, for such time as your services may be required, 
pursuant to the act of Congress of February 26, 1907. (34 Stat., p. 
947.) 

Very respectfully, G. W. Woodruff, 

Acting Secretary, 
(Through the Director of the Geological Survey.) 



Oyster Bay, N. Y., September 19, 1907, 
Sm: You are hereby designated a special commissioner to visit 
AustraUa and New Zealand to make a study of the coal-land laws of 
those coimtries, and particularly the operation of the law for leasing 
coal contained in the pubUc domain, and directed to proceed to 
Australia and New Zealand for this purpose. 
Very truly yours, 

Theodore Roosevelt. 
Mr. A. C. Veatch, 

Geological Survey, Washington, D. C, 



Steamer Oroya, 
Indian Ocean, October 26, 1907, 
(To be posted at Colombo, Ceylon, October 28, 1907.) 
Mt Dear AIr. Smith: I send you herewith a discussion on the min- 
ing laws of Western Australia, which I commenced several days ago 
as a means of assembling the various things I have gathered in ref- 
erence to this subject in part from the critical study of such publica- 
tions as I have now at hand, obtained largely in London, and in part 
from my conversation with the Hon. Comthwaite Hector Rason, now 
agent general, and formerly minister for works, then minister for rail- 
ways, then colonial treasurer, then premier and minister for justice of 
Western Australia. My initial idea was merely that this getting thin^ 
down on paper was one way of tightening my grip on the matter m 
hand and enabling me to utilize my limited time in Western Australia 
to the best advantage. These tentative notes, with the suggestions 
contained therein, if they prove on further investigation to oe well 
founded; were to be used in the preparation of a preliminary report to 
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MINING lAWS OF AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 18 

Before I left Washington it was suggested by the Director of the 
Geological Survey, Dr. George Otis Smith, and the then Acting Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Mr. George Woodruff, that immediate reports 
on the data gathered in each State were desirable. I therefore trans- 
mit herewith reports relating to the mining laws and conditions in 
Western Australia, where I nave just spent a fortnight. In addi- 
tion, considerable data have been collected concerning the closely 
allied subjects of grazing leases on the public lands, and the survey 
of the public lands, which it is thought will prove of interest and 
value in the consideration of these phases of the public lands ques- 
tion. In all these respects Western Australia is decidedly ahead 
of the United States. Indeed, it was only in connection with the 
Forest Service that the comparison of the laws and administration 
of the public lands resulted favorably to the United States, and here 
the favorable judgment was on administration rather than law, for 
the Western Australian law gives certain powers regarding forests 
on the public lands which are rather broader and, when properly 
administered, more to the public interest than those allowea by the 
United States statutes. 

In the matter of the investigation of the practical operations of 
mineral-land laws which provide for government leasing and involve, 
as a natural corollary, the principle that the Government shall 
reserve the minerals in all lands alienated, it is to be regarded as 
particularly fortunate that circumstances forced the commencement 
of this study in Western Australia. Here the development of the 
law has been particularly simple, the attendant circumstances such 
that the laws have been most exhaustively and conclusively tried 
and the results therefore clear and positive. 

When minerals were first discovered in Western Australia in 
1842 there was no special law or regulation governing the disposal 
of mineral lands, and these lands were therefore sold under the same 
conditions and at the same upset price, £1 per acre, as ordinary 
SOTicultural lands. After some years the Government required 
that land known or supposed to contain minerals must be adver- 
tised as "mineral land for at least three months before sale at 
public auction at the same upset price as lands not known te con- 
tain minerals. In 1865 the price of known mineral lands was fixed 
at £3 per acre, and the would-be developer could either purchase 
at this price or obtain a lease for ten years at 8 shillings per acre per 
year, in 1872-73 it was provided that mineral lands could only 
be sold after the erection or such a plant as the commissioner might 
deem necessary to work the land, and then at a price fixed by the 
Government, but not less than £3 per acre. The lease rent was 
reduced to 5 shillings per acre per year. With this progressive 
trend toward leasehold it was entirely natural when payable gold 
was first found in the colony in 1885 that the laws then promulgated 
relating to the mining for gold should provide only for two forms of 
tenure — leasehold and claim. In 1892 the selling of lands known to 
be valuable for minerals other than gold, which had been in abey- 
ance for several years, was legally aoandoned, and the principle of 
mineral leasehold made a binding state policy. In 1898, in order 
to absolutely prevent the alienation of any minerals, it was provided 
that thereafter all grants should contain a reservation of all minerals. 
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MINING LAWS OF AUSTBAUA AND NEW ZEALAND. 15 

The suggestions and criticisms of the Western AustraUa chamber of 
mines relate almost whoUy to this point of the expression of the devel- 
opment conditions in money instead of men. Their other suggestions 
are of very minor importance. 

At Kalgoorlie I found the mining men imanimous and emphatic in 
the indorsement of the statement that the leasing svstem is a better 
method of promoting mining development than freehold. The views 
of Mr. Ricnard Hamilton, president of the chamber of mines and 
manager of the Great Boulder Proprietary Company mine, one of the 
richest gold mines of the world, carry great weight as they represent 
the views of a man who is not only a mining engineer, but a lawyer, a 
man with wide experience and one who speaks only after careful con- 
sideration, and then with mature judgment. Man after man in the 
field said: *' See Hamilton, he knows what we think, he knows the con- 
ditions, and what he tells you may be taken as the opinion of the 
inining men of this country." Mr. Hamilton has spent considerable 
time in America in studying our min i ng conditions, and is em pha tic 
in the belief that mining development is promoted more by the West- 
em AustraUan leasehold system than by the American freehold. 

In view of these facts one may confidently assert that the tnining 
law of Western Australia is, with minor exceptions, regarded as quite 
satisfactonr by the mining interests of the country, and that in the 
opinion of the Tnining men development is promoted more by a 
leasehold than a freehold tenure. 

The point in the American mining law best known to the mining 
men and the one which they condemn most heartily is the extra- 
lateral right. All express the decided conviction that the fact that 
we had made a mistake was no reason nor excuse for perpetuating 
that mistake. Several of the larger mining men independently sug- 
gested the idea that it would not be unfair to the present holders, and 
would be a great boon to the mining industry in the future, to pass 
a law declaring, first, that after the date of such law no patents would 
be issued carrying any extralateral rights and, second, that after a 
certain period, variously estimated at from ten to twenty-five years, 
all existing extralateral rights would lapse. If combmed with a 
^neral poucy of leasing and reservation of minerals in future grants 
it was pointed out that this period would allow present operators to 
in most cases complete the working of their mmes, or m case the 
mines had a greater fife than the stated period, bona fide develop- 
ment could be protected by the issuance or government leases for tne 
areas needed to complete the operations. 

In the matter of coal lands tne Government has always shown an 
inclination to reserve known coal lands from sale, and when a com- 
mercial coal field was first brought to pubUc notice in 1889 the Gov- 
ernment at once removed it from sale. After a period of exploratory 
work, involving the sinking of test bores and shafts lasting until 1896, 
the Government leased the greater part of the area to various indi- 
viduals and companies. These coal companies held on December 31, 
1906, 22,895 acres in 74 leases. The rental fixed by law, 6 pence per 
acre per year, is one-quarter, and the royalty, 3 pence per ton on all 
coal raised for the first ten years and 6 pence per ton thereafter, is 
one-half that which companies are willing to pay under existing con- 
ditions. There is no reason for supposing that the development of 
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the Collie coal field would have been or would now be promoted in 
any way by a freehold tenure. Indeed there is the same general 
satisfaction with the underlying principle of leasehold that is found 
in the gold fields, and while the coal operations are not of sufiicient 
importance — the production is but 50,000 to 150,000 tons per year — to 

gVe much weight to this conclusion, the underlying principle has 
^n so fully and exhaustively tried in connection with the enormous 
gold-mining development of the State that the conclusion may be 
accepted as a fair one. 

These several factors have made the Western Australian Tnining 
law appear of particular interest and importance and have induced 
me to make a special effort to furnish complete data, in the prepara- 
tion of which I have been spjecially aidea by the fourndays' ocean 
trip necessary to reach Adelaide from Perth. The investigation in 
South Australia is yielding some points of special interest, but this is 
an agricultural and pastoral rather than a mining community, and so 
the data are not of so much importance. 

The reports transmitted to you include the following: 

(1) The development and practical workings of the mining law of Western Australia 

Sierewith). Accompanied by a copy of the Report of the Royal Oommiaaion on 
ining in Western Australia, 1898 (sent under separate cover). 

(2) The present mining law of Western Australia (herewith). Accompanied by a 
copy of the mining laws now in force (under separate cover). 

(3) The coal-land law of Western Australia (herewith). 

Very respectfully yours, A.^ C. Veatch, 



Special Commissioner, 



Adelaibe, South Austbaua, 

December S, 1907. 
Dr. George Otis Smith, 

United States Geological Survey j 

WasTmigton, B. C. 
Dear Doctor Smith: I have just completed and sent to the 
President reports on Western Australia, and send you for your infor- 
mation a duplicate set of this material. * * * 

In the study of the Western Australian mining law I had hoped 
that I would find some local histories giving the historical data 
Qeeded, but could not discover anything of the sort, and the material 

S)resented in my reports was dug out of the official archives, often 
rom the original letters. 
It has been a physical impossibility to get the material I have on 

Kastoral leasing, survey of the public lands, and forests into reports, 
ut I have all this data, and while reports prepared later (snould 
they be wanted) will not be as satisfactory as those prepared now 
while everything is fresh, yet the loss will not be great. 

The situation here, so far as it has developed, presents several 
very interesting phases. The early crown grants in South Aus- 
tralia contained no reservation of minerals, but in the regulations 
dated March 3, 1846, one-fifteenth of all ores containing metals 
was reserved to the government. In 1849 it was provided that 
grants should not in future be subject to such reservation, and that 
grants issued under the reflations of 1846 should be read as if such 
reservation had not been mserted. Some question having arisen in 
the matter, the legislature in 1877 set all doubts at rest by declaring 
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that all lands alienated before that date, or which should be ahen- 
ated thereafter, should be considered to include and convey to the 
owner of the fee simple of such land the absolute property in all 
mines and minerals, mcluding gold and silver, " nothing whatever 
above or below the surface of the ground being reserved by the 
Crown." In 1886 the government decided to reserve gold in all 
grants thereafter and in 1888 to reserve all minerals. In all lands 
alienated before 1886 the minerals, therefore, belonged to the surface 
owner, and it therefore happens that mining properties held under 
government leases are now being worked side by side with freehold 
properties, and so affording an excellent test of the practicabiUty of 
government leasehold. 

The South Australian government has shown itself particularly 
sensitive to the pubUc demands. Some years ago there was a de- 
mand for perpetual leases in the alienation of land. Legislation 
was passed authorizing such leases, but after a time there was a 
demand that these perpetual leases should be converted into free- 
hold. Acts were therefore passed authorizing such transfer, and 
perpetual leaseholders were allowed to convert to freehold. Pro- 
visions were made for the repurchase of large estates and their subdi- 
vision by the government for closer settlement. In thk connection 
it was held that if the government did not retain some control over 
the land that these small holdings would be amalgamated and the 

Sovemment would have all to do over again, it was therefore 
ecided that blocks in repurchased estates could only be acquired 
on perpetual lease, which, while giving the holder nearly all the 
advantages of the freehold and some in addition, gave the govern- 
ment power to prevent transfer and consequent amalgamation. 
After a few years tnere was a demand for freehold, and the legislature 
again permitted the holders of per{)etual leases to convert to free- 
hold. Land was formerly sold with conditions of improvement 
and development, but the government has now gone to the other 
extreme of selling without such conditions. These facts have been 
reviewed simi)ly to show that if there had been any demand for the 
freehold of mineral lands the government would have, in all proba- 
bility, granted it. On the other hand, I find on inquiry that there 
has never, in recent years at any rate, been the least suggestion of 
the government granting freehold to minerals. The mining register 
of the mines department, who is closely in touch with the mining 
situation, tells me that he has never heard such a suggestion. This 
must certainly be considered as a most emphatic mdorsement of 
the success of leasehold. 
Very truly yours, 

A. C. Vbatoh, 
Special Commisswner. 

Melboubne, December S7, 1907. 
The Ps£smsNT 

The White bawe, Washington^ D. C, 

United Staies of America. 
Sib: I transmit herewith reports on ''The practical workings of the 
mining law of South Australia," and on ''The coal-land law of South 
Austr^ia.'' A copy of the acts and regulations now in force in this 
State is forwarded under separate cover. 

leOU^'-^BuU. 505—11 2 
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In South Australia the alienation of the minerals has been carried 
further than in any other of the Australian States, further, in fact, 
from a theoretical standpoint, than in the United States, and the 
principle of mineral leasehold has therefore developed under diflFerent 
circumstances and been tested imder different conditions than in 
Western Australia. The result here, as in Western Australia, is a 
striMngly imanimous verdict in favor of government leasehold for 
minerms (but not for lands except for pastoral purposes) ; indeed, the 
unanimity of this verdict is one of its most surprising features. 

In Victoria and Tasmania, where I have met many prominent 
mining men (Melbourne may be regarded as the financial center of 
mining in Australasia), there is the same indorsement of leasehold 
by all the leading mining engineers, promoters, and capitalists. 
Tiiere are criticisms and differences of opinion on the desirability of 
certain features of the labor covenant, but on the fundamental ques- 
tion of whether mining development is promoted more by freehold 
or leasehold there is but one opmion. Tnis assertion is based on the 
statements of the following gentlemen: 

Mr. Agar Wynne, member of the House of Representatives, a 
prominent mining lawyer and capitalist of Melbourne and member of 
the Victoria chamber of mines; Mr. F. G. Hughes, vice-president of 
the chamber of mines, a gentleman intimately associated with many 
large mining concerns; Mr. A. H. Merrin, former president of the 
chamber of mines, consulting mining engineer, and now chief mining 
inspector of Victoria; Mr. Henry Gore, a prominent mining engineer 
. and leading member of the Victorian chamber of mines; Mr. Lindsay 
\Tullock, director of many Tasmanian mining companies, including 
%he Moimt Lyell Company (a famous copper, silver, g51d property 
which has for a numoer of years been paying dividends ranring 
between a million and two million dollars a year, and which is woriied 
on government lease), and the statements of the following leaders of 
the different political factions of Australia: Hon. Alfred Deakin, 

i)resent prime minister of the Commonwealth; Hon. Joseph Cook, 
eader of the opposition (Conservatives and Antilabor) in tne House 
of Representatives; Hon. John Christian Watson, labor leader in the 
House of Representatives and premier of the Commonwealth, April 
to August, 1904; Hon. William Hill Irvine, former premier of Victoria 
and leader of a section in the House of Representatives which, while 
antilabor, does not entirely agree with the opposition. Many of these 
gentlemen are intimately connected with mming, and all are closely 
in touch with the sentiments of the country in this matter, and they 
aflirm that the mining interests of Australia imanunously indorse 
leasehold as better than freehold in the promoting of mining develop- 
ment. Clearly, the matter of government leasehold is not a party 
question; indeed, in Australia it is apparently not a "question" at 
all. Asked if they knew of any promment mining men who seriously 
advocated freehold tenure, many of the gentlemen above mentioned 
replied they did not. A few referred to Mr. W. J. Loring, a Califor- 
nia mining man who has been prominently connected with the 
mining industry in Australia for the past six years, and whom one of 
the gentlemen characterized as a ** grabber." I saw Mr. Loring, and 
foimd him unqualified in his indorsement of freehold; the principal 
reason advanced was that he did not want to be continuously worried 
with conditions; he wanted to work his properties as he pleased. H^ 
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stated that the expenditure conditions on claims were alwaj^s ful- 
filled in the United States, and when I expressed some doubt in the 
matter and cited a few cases, he said, "Oh, well, a little palm oil will 
go a long way in the United States." The inference from this and 
other remarks was that he had not found "pahn oil" successful here, 
and that this was one of his causes of complaint. 

While I was convinced before I left the United States that the 
American nation should adopt a system of leasehold in dealing with its 
unalienated minerals, it did not seem possible that a people so nearly 
akin to our own westerners would so unanimously and emphatically 
indorse government leasehold as the best method of promoting 
mining development. 

The situation in South AustraUa in respect to the survey of the 
public lands, the organization and conduct of the land office, and the 
operations of the pastoral lease system contains, as in Western 
AustraUa, much of iaterest to America at the present time, and I 
have, as in Western Australia, collected a large amount of data on 
these subjects which it is believed will prove helpful. 
Vety respectfully, yours, 

A. C. Veatch, 
Special Commissioner, 



Melbourne, December 31, 1907. 
The President, 

The White House, Washington. 

Sir: There are forwarded herewith reports on ''The development 
and practical workings of the mining law of Tasmania," and on 
"The coal-land law of Tasmania," and under separate cover a copy 
of the present Tasmanian mining law and regulations. 

The report on Victoria, which I hope to dispatch in a week or 
ten days will deal with tne development of a national mining law 
under conditions strikingly Uke those under which the American min- 
ing law was developed, but with very diflFerent results. In Victoria, 
as in California, there was, at the time of the discovery of gold, no 
law governing mining on the public lands. In both instances the 
discovery of valuable gold fields resulted in an enormous immediate 
influx or population, but while the United States delayed dealing 
with the situation, in part through negUgence and in part because or 
that enormous calamity, the civu war, for almost twenty years, and 
then did nothing but legaUze certain customs, some of which have 
resulted in enormous unproductive expenditures in the shape of law 
suits, the Victorians took hold of the situation at once and haa evolved 
at the time of the passage of the American act of July 4, 1866, a 
very comprehensive mining law. 

I leave for Sydney, New South Wales, this afternoon, and will 
there get data from the large coal interests. New South Wales is 
the most important of the Australian States from the standpoint of 
its coal production. 

very respectfully, yours, A. C. Veatch^ 

Special Commissioner. 
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Sydney, January 11, 1908. 
The President, 

The White House, Washington, D. G. 

Sib: I transmit herewith reports on '*The development and prac- 
tical workings of the mining law of Victoria," and on 'The coal-land 
law of Victoria," and imder separate cover a set (in two packages) 
of the mining acts, regulations, and by-laws now in force. The coal 
law report, as heretofore, is composed of but little more than abstracts 
of portions of the general report^ but was prepared because of a pos- 
sible demand for such a separation. 

This is probably the last report that I will forward to you before 
returning to Washington, as the present annoimcement of steamer 
sailings does not seem to guarantee that any succeeding report will 
reach you before my own arrival on the 16th or 17th of March. 

I send clippings from local newspapers expressing the views of an 
AustraUan pastoraUst on the condition of the Amencan sheep indus- 
try. Such mvestigations as I have been able to make in connection 
with my regular mission indicate that these statements are correct, 
and that the reason therefor is primarily the system of leasing graz- 
ing land in vo^e here. Under the security- of tenure and guarantee 
of exclusive n^ht which a lease gives the pastoraUsts spend large 
sums in improving their runs. Water is obtained by the lessees by 
boring, or is specially conserved by more or less elaborate and expen- 
sive water schemes; the land is renced and divided up into '* pad- 
docks," sometimes of enormous size. In short, the whole industry 
isplaced on a practical business basis. In South AustraUa, New South 
Wales, and Queensland enormous areas are being developed in this 
manner. The early history of grazing in New South Wales and Vic- 
toria, Uke the early history of mining in these States, presents many 
points in common with that in the Umted States, but while the United 
States in the treatment of its grazing lands has, as in the case of 
its mineral lands, done nothing but perpetuate these early primitive 
conditions, the Austrahan States have progressively improved them. 

The fact that time will not permit an exhaustive investigation 
into the history and practical working details of the grazing system 
is a source of no Kttle regret to me, but I am collecting a large amount 
of fragmentary materid on this and other matters relatmg to the 
land laws and their administration which, it is hoped, will prove of 
value. 

Very respectfully, A. C. Veatch^ 

Special Commissioner, 

CThB Morning Telegraph.] 

Sydney, New South Wales, January S, i908, 
"The sheep industry of America is carried on in a most primitive way, and is many 
years behina the times. " 

This is the verdict of Mr. B. Chaffey, the well-known Australian pastoralist, who 
reached Sydney yesterday from a trip to the United States and Canada. Mr. Chaffey, 
a member of the family whose name is closely associated with the Mildura settlement 
in Victoria, is carrying on sheep breeding on a very extensive scale on the Lower 
Darling, and what he does not Imow about the business is not worth knowing. Last 
September he went to the United States and Canada for a holiday and incidentally 
to see how the pastoral industry is worked on the great ranches of the western prairies. 
What he saw convinces him that we have nothing to learn from America in this branch 
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of activity. He comes back more than ever impFessed with the value of Australia 
as a land to live in. 

"There is apparently, '' said he, in answer to the question of a representative of 
the Daily Telegraph, "no fixed land legislation in America to give respectable 
tenures or an^^ing of that kind, and outside of a few small instances, the industry 
is carried on in a primitive way. There are under 30,000,000 sheep in the States, 
and they are of exceptionally inferior quality. What breeds? Chiefly merino, but 
as to a comparison, well, it is simply impossible to make one. The industry generally 
is in a mucn higher state of efficiency in Australia than in any portion of the United 
States that I know of. " 



[The Sydney Morning Herald.] 

Sydney, New South Wales, January 4, 1908. 
Mr. B. Chaffey, of Tolama, Moorara, Gampang, and Tapio stations, on the Lower 
Darling, has returned from the United States by the R. M. S. Aorangi^ after a visit 
of a couple of months. He traveled much in the United States and took the oppor- 
tunity of visiting Canada. Mr. Chaffey found that the sheep industry as pursued 
by the American pastoralists is ages behind the Australian system. He found the 
sheep industrjr in the States in a very primitive condition, and the methods long 
ago discarded in Australia still in vogue. 



"It may seem strange, " Mr. Chaffey told the Brisbane Courier, "but it is neverthe- 
less true, that the American pastoralists have not yet got beyond the conditions which 
prevailed in the earliest days of the industry in Australia. The sheep men on the 
American ranches are still working away on the old lines, following the same old 
methods, and displajdng neither sufficient resource nor initiative to strike a new 
system. Merinos are bred mostly, but in some places there are a few crossbreeds, 
too few, however, to count. As for the shearing, except in isolated cases, the machine 
is an unknown appliance. Owners practically depend altogether on casual labor, 
promiscuously picked up. " 



[Memorandum attached to letter of A. C. Veatch dated Sydney, January 11, 1908.] 

The total area of New South Wales is but slightly less than the combined areas of 
Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho, but the relative number of sheep and the production 
of wool in 1905 were as follows: 



New South Wales 

Idaho, Wyoming, and Montana. 



Sheep. 



39,606,764 
12,075,000 



Wool. 



PoundM. 
264,328,731 
28,372,000 



The differences in the total number of sheep and of the average wool production 
per sheep is a strildng testimonial to the statements of Mr. Chaffey. 



Office of United States Attorney, 

District of Wyoming, 
Cheyenne, Wyo,, March 23, 1908. 
The President, 

The White House, Washington, D. C. 
Sir: I transmit herewith a report on the tnining laws of New South 
Wales. A report has also been completed on New Zealand, but it 
has been found impracticable to get it typewritten. The report on 
Queensland, the last of the state reports, is in course of preparation. 
but has advanced very Uttle in the past week because of my detail 
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to this point in connection with a suit involving the fraudulent 
acquisition of coal lands. 

The two most important reports on the AustraUan investigation 
have not been begun. In one it is intended to briefly and concisely 
summarize the results of the test of Government leasehold in Aus- 
tralasia. The burden of detail which it was thought advisable to 
introduce in the state reports, for the purpose of reference, will be 
omitted in this general summary, and only the important features 
emphasized. In the other report it is intended to apply these prin- 
ciples and practical results to American conditions. Some of the 
devices desired to improve our own situation I have discussed with 
members of the Department of Justice working in this western 
region, and have their hearty indorsement. 

Very respectfully, A. C. Veatch, 

Special Commissioner. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Present Mining Law of Western Australia.* 

introduction. 

The present mining law of Western Australia, with the exception 
of a special clause in the mining or private property act of 1898, 
which still remains unrepealed, the sluicing and dredging for gold 
act of 1899, and certain mines reg;ulation acts, is contained in the 
mining act of 1904 and the regulations thereunder. 

The mining act of 1904 is, in effect, the codification and ampKfica- 
tion of the preceding mining law and practice and was passed just 
after the boom days of the great Coolgardie and KalgoorUe finds. 
An amending bill, to be known as the mines amendment act of 1907, 
is now being prepared by the minister of mines. The proposed 
amendment, however, if passed, will not in any way affect the funda- 
mental provisions of the mining act of 1904, wmch indicates that 
after three vears' trial the law here discussed has as a whole been f oxmd 
quite satisfactory. Indeed, the leasing principle, which is to Ameri- 
cans the most important feature of this law, receives the hearty 
indorsement of the mining men of Western AustraKa. During a 
recent visit to the great gold-mining camp of KalgoorUe the wnter 
received from the principal mining men, including tne president and 
secretary of the chamber of mines of Western AustraKa, a most united 
and emphatic opinion that mining development is imdoubtedly 
promoted more by a leasehold than by a freenold tenure. 

The proposed amending bill is, for the most part, concerned with 
the incorporation in the body of the law of certain regulations which 
have been foxmd effective and of making several changes in details 
which are described below. 

A new section is added which has for its object the prevention of 
gold stealing by employees in the mines, and further provisions are 
made for preventing mining swindles. 

Among the factors which make these laws important for com- 
parison with the statutes of other countries are: 

(1) In Western Australia the population is largely made up of thoee interested in 
mining. 

(2) Western Australia is a country of great mineral wealth, having produced in each 
of the last eight years between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 ounces of fine gold, or several 
times that produced by Alaska, and has for the same period had a greater total annual 
mineral production than any of the other Australian States or New Zealand, except 
New South Wales, which surpassed it in 1906 and 1907. 

(3) It contains enormous areas yet undeveloped, the State having an area of almost 
a million square miles, or more than the combined areas of California, Oregon, Waeb- 
ington, Nevada, Idaho, Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana, and a total popula- 
tion of less than one-twentieth of that of all these States, or leas than that of the single 
State of Utah. 

o Report forwarded to Director of Geological Survey from Perth, Western Aus- 
tralia, November 19, 1907. 

25 
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(4) It is a country in which mineral lands were sold outright and its mineral laws 
have therefore been evolved from a basis similar to that which now is, and for many 
years ^st has been, commonly accepted as the rule and practice in the United States. 

(5) The desire of the government to promote and encourage the development of 
its mineral wealth in every way is emphatically shown by the policy of government 
aid. This policy in the past has involved enormous expenditure in connection with 
water supplies for the mining districts, the Coolgardie water system alone (built to 
pump 5,000,000 gallons a day 351 miles to an elevation 1,200 feet above tibe supply 
point) involving an expenditure on the part of the government of over $18,000,000. 

The policy of the government in this regard is strikingly shown in 
the ''mining development act of 1902," which provides for — 

la) Government loans at 5 per cent to aid in development work. 

b) Grovemment loans to mmers to aid in prospecting. 

^c) The erection of public-crushing, ore-oressmg, cyaniding, and smelting works, 
and the subsidizing of persons or companies that will erect such works for testing or 
treating ores for the public. 

(d) The conduct of exploratory boring operations for water and minerals either 
entirely at the cost of the government or in connection with individuals. 

(e) The direct expenditure or the loan of mone^ for constructing draina^ tunnels, 
sinking shafts to great depths, and transporting miners to undeveloped regions. 

The provision for government loans to aid miners in prospecting 
is not regarded by the mines department as having yielded entirely 
satisfactory results. Loans are now made to woiimg miners only 
on the securitv of machinery. The money invested m public bat- 
teries and exploratory boring is, however, believed to have been well 
spent. 

The mining act of 1904 must, therefore, be regarded not as a 
theoretical attempt of political economists, out as the matured law 
of a State which has bad large practical experience in mining matters, 
in which, in fact, mining is the principal industry, and in which vast 
areas await settlement and development; a State which has, more- 
over, in many ways conclusively aemonstrated its desire to permit 
and encourage the development and settlement of its territory. 

UNDEBLTINO PRINCIPLES. 

The Western Australian mining law of 1904 rests on two rather 
closely related and interlocking principles: 

(1) That land shall be utilized for that purpose for which it is most valuable; and 

(2) That no man may hold any minem rights without development, without, in 
fact, eo far as can be reasonably demanded,' the constant employment of labor and ex- 
penditure of capital. 

While encouraging and protecting individual development, there 
is no indication of the idea that each person who wants it is entitled 
to a small portion of the public domain, just so much and no more, 
such as is included in the coal-land law of the United States, nor does 
it endeavor to curb monopoly, if indeed such was ever the intent of 
the United States coal-land law in any such clumsy fashion. There is 
no limit, other than that which may be fixed at the discretion of the 
administrating officers, to the amount of land any person or persons 
may hold, provided they develop it — the provision that no mineral 
rights can be held without constant development being considered 
a suflicient guarantee that capital will be expended and the country's 
prosperity thereby proinoted; and as regards injurious monopoly or 
combination the executive officers' discretionary power to refuse to 
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issue a lease, the requirement of the executive officers^ approval to all 
transfers, mortgages, and the like, and the fact that all leases will some 
day expire give sufficient guarantee or protection. 

This law m respect to the ownership of minerals by the government 
reasserts the principle that "gold, silver, and other precious metals on 
or below the surface of all land in Western Austraha" whether alien- 
ated or not, and if alienated, whensoever alienated, are the property 
of the government, and that all other minerals which were not ahen- 
ated in fee simple before January 1, 1899, are the property of the 
government. These lands in effect belong absolutely to tne local 
government, and no revenue derived from them is paid to England 
or to the Crown; and this assertion of the government rights to the 
precious metal is of interest to Americans because of the still legally 
undecided point whether the right to all gold and silver mines is not 
vested by common law in the Government in the United States. 

In accordance with the doctrine that all land must be utilized for 
that for which it is most valuable, this law provides: 

(1) That after January, 1899, all minerals shall be reserved to the government in 
lands alienated in an^ way. 

(2) That where minerals are foimd in lands where the siuriace rights have been 
alienated the government may either (a) resume the land, payins the owner its value 
other than for the minerals contained or (b) x)ermit mining, providfed the surface owner 
is indemnified for any damage resulting irom such operations. 

(3) That as regards unreserved minerals in lands tnat were alienated before January 
1, 1899, the government may permit mining therefor under certain conditions. 

In order to secure the entire enforcement of the doctrine that no 
man may hold any mineral rights without development, this law pro- 
vides, in effect, that none of the minerals to which the government has 
title shall be sold, but the govermnent may authorize the working of 
the mineral deposits by those willing to develop them continuously. 

The enforcement of this requirement for contmuous development is 
incompatible with the state or freehold. This is but the logical carrv- 
ing out of the fundamental principle of American mining law — the 
possessory right. In the early history of mining in the Umted States, 
m the absence of any general law, the local mining customs ana 
regulations recognized the right of a man to a mining claim so long as 
he worked it. If he abandoned his claim, any other person could assert 
his rights thereto. This principle in a considerably distorted form 
has been incorporated in that makeshift composition, the mining law 
of the United States, in which the possessory right, instead of being 
based on continuous development, is allowed to rest on ''annuiu 
assessment work'' of the most meager description, necessitating in 
practice only a few days' work a year, though the expenditure is 
supposed to amount to $100 per annum, and requiring this only until 
a total expenditure of $500 has been made when freehold title is given 
on payment of a nominal price per acre. 

The Western AustraUan mining law from some time previous to 
1904 held in respect to minerals on pubUc lands and reserved minerals 
on private land that only those who would continuously develop 
coum hold a mining tenement of any description; the law of 1904 

§oes a step further by applying this doctrine to all the lands in the 
tate. It now declares, as regards private lands, where the title to 
certain minerals under some previous grant or law is vested in the 
owner of the surface, that if the owner will not work the minerals the 
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govemment will permit anyone who desires to work them to do so, 
will assess and collect rent or royalty or both and pay the proceeds 
to the owner of the fee simple less 10 per cent for administrative 
expenses. 

MINING TENEMENTS. 

The various kinds of mining tenements which are now possible in 
Western Australia are: 

1. Claims. 

2. Proepecting areas. 

3. Minii^ leases. 

(a) For gold. 

(b) For minerals other than gold or coskl. 
W For coal. 

(a) For minerals on private lands. 

4. Holdings in connection with mining. 

(a) Residence and building areas. 

(&) Machinery, tailings, and washing areas. 

(c) Market-gsuden areas. 

5. Water rights. 

6. Miner's homestead leases. 

7. Reward claims and leases. 

Claims. — The miner's claim, like the miner's claim under the 
United States law, may be taken up on smj pubhc land not other- 
wise appropriated or reserved. It is essentially the old possessory 
right mining claim which may be held only on the condition of con- 
tinuous development; the government, however, in this case guar- 
antees possession by registering the claim, and goes further in the 
protection of the miner by giving the executive officers power to 
relieve, for limited periods, the hdder of a claim from the required 
development work, for any good and sufficient reason. The condi- 
tion or continuous development, which is interpreted to mean the 
work of one man everv working day in the year for each two men's 
ground contained in a lode claim until payable and for each one man's 
ground in all other cases, is a much more exacting requirement than 
the ''$100 assessment work" required each year by the United States 
law. In practice this would mean, if appued to the United States, 
that the continuous work of 8 men (because 8 men's ground is con- 
tained therein) would be required to hold a 160-acre placer petroleum 
claim, or an expenditure, estimating labor at only $2 per day (in some 
of the States the value of a day's assessment work has been fixed by 
law at $4), of between $4,000 and $6,000 per year. A claim can, 
moreover, be held only by the holder of a miner's right, which may 
be obtained at a cost of 5s. and is good for one year, but is indefinitely 
renewable at that same cost per year. 

As originally drafted this law contained a specific provision that 
only one claim could be held for each miner's right (any person or 
company can obtain any number of miner's rights), and so involved 
an automatic declaration at the end of each year of the condition of 
each claim. If the miner desired to hold a claim he would take out 
a new miner's right in respect thereto; if not, the claim lapsed and 
the records clearly showed that it had lapsed. This specific provision 
was, however, opposed in Parliament by the labor members and was 
omitted, but the act as passed contains several clauses which would 
permit the enforcement of this sort of a provision by regulations. 
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The mines department; however, has not availed itself of the powers 
conferred by these clauses. In order to clear the matter up provision 
for only one claim for one miner's right is to be incorporated in the 
amendmg act now being prepared. 

Claims must be rectangular except where existing boundaries 
interfere. The areas considered one man's ground in the different 
kinds of ordinary alluvial claims are: For gold, silver, and platinum, 
25 by 100 yards; for nonmetallic minerals, 125 by 100 yards; and 
for precious stones, 50 by 50 yards. One man's ground m the case 
of lode claims may be of the following dimensions: Gold, silver, and 
platinum, 20 by 130 yards; all other metallic minerals, 50 by 130 
yards; nonmetallic mmerals, 75 by 130 yards; precious stones, 60 
Dv 130 yards. Provision is made for alluvial claims called " Extended 
alluvial claims," and for ^' river claims," 2 to 3 times the size of 
ordinary alluvial claims, where unusual conditions are encountered. 
Any number of men not exceeding 10 may take up the proportionate 
multiple of one man's ground. By a supplementary regulation 
issued July 25, 1905, ground which has been worked and abandoned, 
or is suitable only for dredging, may, with the consent of the warden, 
be taken up as dredging claims. A single dredging claim may not 
exceed 300 acres, but a union of claims under certain conditions is 
permitted. Claims must ordinarily be not less than 15 chains in 
width, but the only condition as to river claims is that they shall not 
exceed 6 miles in length. In a dredging claim one man must be 
employed for every 100 acres or machinery whose value is not less 
than £1,000 per 100 acres must be kept constantly in operation, and 
in no case shall the total value of the machinery be less than £3,000. 
This provision regarding dredging is to be incorporated in the pro- 

1)osea amending act under a special clause providing for dredging 
eases. The omy changes made are that the area allowed is 320 
instead of 300 acres and a rental of 2s. 6d. per acre per year is to be 
charged. The existing dredging enactment (the sluicing and dredging 
act, 1899) referred to below is to be repealed. 

Neither claim nor any other form of mineral tenements gives any 
extralateral rights in Austraha in the case of lode deposits, and the 
numerous expensive lawsuits which have hindered the development 
of the West nave thus been avoided. 

, There is no provision compelling the holder of a claim to take out 
a lease in case he develops a paying mine, but in practice it is found 
that under such conditions most miners prefer to convert their 
claims into leases. For minerals other than coal the rent is ^eater 
per acre under a lease than the annual cost of a miner's ri^t per 
acre of claim, even where only one claim is taken out, but the lapor 
requirements on a lease are relatively much less than on a claim, 
and hence in case of misfortune it offers a more secure tenure. More- 
over, the government may at any time by published notice exempt 
from further occupation by the holder of a miner's right any specified 
portion of the government lands, in which case the holder of the 
claim is entitled to damages only for the values of any substantial 
buildings he may have erected on the claim. Mr. H. S. King, the 
under secretary for mines, states: ^'Though this power is given, I 
know no case m which it has been exercised." It is opposed to the 
general tone of the legislation, and it is doubtful if it would ever be 
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enforced. On the whole, the preference for a lease rather than a 
claim seems to be more imaginary than real. The opportunities of 
getting exemption for cause are just as ^ood in a claim as in a lease, 
the rent is much less, and there is no limit to the period of tenure 
so long as the conditions are complied with. While under this legis- 
lation it is possible to take out coal claims there is no advantage in 
doing so in projects involving extensive development and in practice 
coal operators will take out either prospecting areas or leases. 

Sucn a system of mining claims largely prevents the staking out 
and holding of large areas, such as is now possible in the United States, 
by one or more local speculators who have no intention of developing, 
but who stake out and hold these claims only for the purpose of 
levying tribute on the bona fide developer. As these speculators 
can in the United States hold the claims for a year without any 
expenditure of capital, the practice must be regarded as permitting 
a serious retardation of development. It certainly is not in line 
with a government policy which nas for its object the encouragement 
of actual development and settlement. 

Prospecting areas. — The prospecting area seems to have been par- 
ticularly designed to meet the needs of the prospector for coal and 
oil, for which the mining claim is in nowise suited. The holder of a 
miner's right may, with the approval of the warden, acc[uire exclusive 
right to prospect for coal or oil over an area not exceeding 3,000 acres 
for twelve months from date of registration of his area. Tnis period 
may be extended six months, but no longer. The holder of a pros- 
pecting area may not remove any mineral from the area, except 
samples not exceeding 60 pounds, without the consent of the warden 
or mining registrar. On discovery of mineral in paying quantities 
he can obtain, according to circumstances, either an ordinary or a 
reward lease. 

As applied to gold and minerals other than coal, the prospecting 
area oners a tenement intermediate between a claim and a lease. It 
permits an area varying from 18 to 48 acres, according to circum- 
stances, and as a rule somewhat smaller than a lease but very much 
larger than a claim, to be held for no more labor requirements than a 
claim and at very much less cost than a lease, but the holder has no 
right to mine and sell minerals as on a claim or lease and his right 
expires absolutely in eighteen months. As a means of holding, a 
piece of land until by careful exploration an operator can determine 
whether he desires a lease, this tenement, however, offers several 
decided advantages and has a very definite place in the scheme of 
mining development. 

Mining leases, — No miner's right is required in taking out a lease, 
and this form of tenement may therefore be acquired without pros- 
pecting, but it is speciallv provided that no land held as a claim can 
DC included in a lease without the claimant's consent. The maximum 
term for mining leases for all substances is twenty-one years, but pro- 
vision is made for renewals for further periods of the same length, 
''subject to the provisions of the acts and regulations in force at the 
time of such renewal." The area allowed in any lease varies accord- 
ing to the substance and conditions, but the dimensions must be 
such that the length shall not exceed twice the width, except in 
the gold-dredging leases provided for by the dredging act of 1899. 
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The maximum areas which may be covered by a single lease are as 
follows: 

Acres. 

Gold mining lease « 24 

Gold mining lease, where ground has already been worked and abandoned or 

where cost of development is likely to be excessive 48 

Gold dredging or sluicing lease in swamps, lakes, and lagoons (any part of such 
a lease is, however, open to entry as a claim and subject to lease for ordinary 

mining) & 5, 000 

Lease for minerals other than gold or coal c 48 

Lease for minerals other than gold or coal where ground has already been 
worked and abandoned and where cost of development is likely to be exces- 
sive 96 

Lease for precious stones 24 

Coal lease ("coal" for the purposes of this act is defined as including "iron- 
stone, shale, and fire clay")o. 320 

Ccwil leases, reward for discovery ' 640 

Leases, the property of the same lessee, may be amalgamated under 
certain conditions. As to minerals other than coal, the minister may 
in general permit amalgamation up to 96 acres, but in special cases he 
may permit amalgamation to any extent he may deem necessary for 
the proper working of a reef or lode to a depth of 3,000 feet; such 
exceptional amalgamation is, however, subject to any conditions 
which the minister may from time to time impose and is also subject 
to such restrictions of areas as he may decide is advisable if subsequent 
development shows that the separate working of any lease included in 
the amalgamation is desirable. The minister may likewise allow the 
amalgamation of coal leases, provided the aggregate does not exceed 
2,560 acres when the seam is of ordinary deptn and 5,120 acres when 
the seam is at a depth of over 1,000 feet. Amalgamation permits the 
satisfaction of the labor conditions for a ^oup of adjacent leases at 
one point, and is hence subject to cancellation on the transfer, sur- 
render, or forfeiture of any lease included in the amalgamation. 

The rent and royalty assessed are as follows: In ordinary gold- 
leases, 5s. or £1 per acre per year for the first year, as may be (feter- 
mined by the governor, and £1 per acre per year thereafter; in a gold- 
dredffing lease, 6d. per acre per year and a royalty of Is. per ounce 
of gold won; in an ordinary mineral lease, 5s. per acre per year, and in 

a Under the proposed legislation, silver, platinum, and precious stones are classed 
withgold and oealt with under the provisions which now apply to gold alone. 

ft Txiis was a special enactment (the slucing and dredging act, 1899) passed under 
the supposition tnat certain alkali lagoons ana swamps on the gold fields would prove 
dredging propositions. There has been no develoi)ment under this act, and in the 
proposed amendment it is to be repealed and provisions similar to those now in the 
regulation regarding dredging claims enacted therefor. The proposed rental chaige 
is 2s. 6d. per acre per annum and the area of a single lease 320 acres. 

c The conditions which now apply to all minerals except gold and coal are, under 
the proposed act, made to apply to tin, copper, lead, zinc, mercury, bismuth, arsenic, 
antimony, nickel, cobalt, wolfram, scheelite, chromite, molybdenite, tantalite, 
Btibiotantalite, monazit«, bauxite, kaolin, asbestos, mica, minerals containing earths 
need in the manufacture of incandescent-light mantles, minerals containinj^ radium, 
phosphorite, gypsum, marble, ornamental stone, roofing slate, infusonal earth, 
graphite, iron pyrites. In this class amalgamation up to 192 acres is to be permitted. 

o Under the amending act the following minerals are classed with coal: Carbona- 
ceous shale, oil shale, petroleum, iron and manganese ores, building stone, ironstone, 
clay, fire clay, and common salt. But provision is made for a rent of 2s. 6d. in all 
cases except for coal, and in substances other than coal the maximum amalgamation 
permitted is to be 1,280 acres. Prospecting for minerals of the first two classes in the 
bud covered by leases of this class are to be permitted under certain conditions. 
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mineral lease of the second character, 2s. to 5s., as may be determined; 
in an ordinary coal lease 6d. per acre per year and a royalty on every 
ton of coal raised of 3d. for the first ten years and 6d. thereafter; in a 
reward coal lease rent at 6d. per acre per year, no royalty for the first 
ten years and then a royalty of Id. per ton. There is no limit expressly 
fixed to the number of leases any person or company can hold, but 
the law provides that the governor may refuse to issue any leases and 
that no lease shall be transferred, sublet, mortgaged, encumbered, or 
otherwise dealt with without the written approval of the warden or 
minister. 

Under the conditions of continuous development it is required that 
a lease granted for coal or oil shall be worked every working day by 
not less than one man for every 60 acres or fraction tnereof for the first 
twelve months, two men for every 60 acres for the second twelve 
months, and three inen for every 60 acres thereafter; gold leases and 
mineral leases in which double area is allowed must be worked by not 
less than two men for every 12 acres thereafter. Ordinary gold and 
mineral leases must be worked by one man for every 6 acres after the 
first twelve months. Provision is made, however, for exemption from 
labor conditions if the holder has made reasonable efforts to work and 
develop the mine and is prevented from doing so by conditions beyond 
his control. Exemption may also be demanded as a right for certain 

1)eriods by the expenditure of a given amount of capital in a certain 
ength of time. The executive ofl5cers are in this respect given very 
wide discretionary powers and are able fully to protect any bona fide 
developer from loss through forfeiture due to no real fault of his own. 
In some of the earlier Australian enactments in which no provision was 
made for exemption from the development conditions, the labor 
covenant was used by labor organizations as a lever to accomplish 
their ends. Specific provision for exemption in case of general strikes 
is made in the last enactment. It also provides for exemption for six 
months as a right on the expenditure of £1,500, and in the same direc- 
tion of rendering the tenure more secure, permits the warden in cases 
of breach of labor covenants either to recommend forfeiture or to 
impose a fine not exceeding £500, from which the complainant may 
be compensated for expenses and loss of time. In the proposed 
mining bill a new and very far-reaching cause for exemption is proposed 
in the clause which allows exemption when, "owing to existing con- 
ditions, it is impossible to dispose of the product of the leasehold to a 
profit.'^ 

The chamber of mines of Western Australia has for several years 
strongly recommended, and in this recojnmendation they have the 
concurrence of the present minister for mines and the mines depart- 
ment, that the condition of continuous development be expressed in 
money instead of men. They feel that while tney have no complaint 
to make on the administration of the law thus far, and that while under 
existing law the executive officers have sufficient discretionary power 
to enable them fully to protect the bona fide developer, there is always 
the danger that the Labor party, which is now greatly in the minority, 
may become more powerful, and of the countryliaving a labor minister 
for mines who mignt be arbitrary and unreasonable in the granting of 
labor exemption. This change, it is thought, would render the tenure 
more secure without in any way affecting the underlying principle that 
all mining tenure must rest on development. 
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Leases authorizing the removal of any of the reserved minerals on 
or under private lands and mining claims to any portions of such 
lands may be obtained at the discretion of the minister of mines and 
subject to the pavment of compensation for damages to the owner 
and occupier or tne surface, the amount or amount to be fixed by 
agreement or, if the parties can not agree, by the warden. The area, 
rent, and royalty of such leases are the same as those on the public 
domain. If the government desires, it may resume any such private 
lands on payment of fair compensation, no allowance to be made for 
the value of the reserved minerals. When land is resumed in this 
manner, the rent and royalty are not subject to the general provisions 
of the law, but may be fixed at will by the governor. 

In respect to the unreserved minerals on alienated lands this law, 
carrying out the doctrine that all land should be utilized for that for 
which it is most valuable, and that no one can hold mineral rights to 
the exclusion of another without development, declares that any per- 
son may petition that such land be declared open to mineral devel- 
opment. If on investigation the government decides that there is a 
reasonable probability mat the land contains minerals in paying quan- 
tities, the minister may, in his discretion, by the publication of a for- 
mal notice, declare that at the expiration of six months from the date 
of such notice the land specified will be considered mineral land. If 
within this six months' period the owner registers with the department 
a declaration that he desires exclusive right to mine on sucn land or 
any portion thereof, the area indicated by the owner will be surveyed 
into lease areas of the regulation size, and the owner shall, so far as 
development is concerned, be held to hold the land subject to a min- 
eral lease or leases, and it shall be obligatory for such registered owner 
to work the land in accordance with the requirements of the mineral 
acts and regulations, but no rent or royalty shall be payable. If this 
owner does not within the six months' period register his exclusive 
right to mine on the area, the government proceeds to lease the same 
in the usual manner, but during the currency of the lease pays all rent 
and royalty to the owner less 10 per cent. Thus while giving the 
owner a preference right in respect to mining on his own property, it 
effectually prevents him from nindering the general development of 
the region. 

Hokiings in connection with mining. — In a mining region certain 
tenemtents are required which do not necessiate anything more than 
surface rights. Tne proper conservation of the interests of all parties 
concerned demands tnat special provisions be made for such holdings, 
which will at the same Ume guarantee the occupier thereof against 
damage to his improvements and yet will not allow such holdings to 
interfere with the removal of minerals, on which the prosperity of the 
whole settlement ultimately depends. The holder of a miner's right 
is therefore authorized to take up the following: A residence area not 
exceeding one-fourth acre; a business area, not exceeding 1 acre; a 
market^arden area, not exceeding 5 acres ; a machinery area for erect- 
ing machinery for extracting gold or minerals, not exceeding 5 acres; 
a washing area, for washing any earth containing gold or minerals, 
not exceeding 5 acres; a tauings area, for stocking and treating tail- 
ings, not exceeding 5 acres. For all these, except the market-garden 
area, for which the rent is 5s. per acre per year, a rental of £1 per acre 
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per year is charged. These areas are registered and may be held so 
long as they are actually used for the purpose for which they are reg- 
istered, iiiy portion of such holding may be granted as a lease or 
claim, but only subject to payment or compensation for all damages. 
In the proposed legislation all these holdings are treated as leases for 
a period of twenty-one years instead of registered holdings under a 
mmer^s right. The rentals range from 2^8. to £5 per acre per year. 
A new form of lease, ''the tramway lease/' is added. 

Water rights. — In a semiarid region such as that containing the 
most important of the Western Australian mineral fields the matter 
of water supply largely controls the possibility of development and 
the mineral law and regulations practically provide for government 
control of this subject. In the first place, practically all permanent 
water is reserved by the government. Water may be obtained 
(except from one of the public or private systems) only by the holder 
of a water right. Water rights are divided into (1) stream water 
rights; (2) lagoon, lake, spring, or swamp water rights; (3) watershed 
or storm water rights; (4) dam, tank, or reservoir water rights; (5) 
subterranean water rights; (6) race or pipe track water rights. In 
the first two cases the amount of water that can be used is limited. 
Provision is made in all cases for the sale of water by the holder of 
a water right, but the minister reserves the right to fix prices. For 
a stream water right there is no rental; for a watershed water right 
the rental is 6d. per acre per year of the area of the watershed; for a 
dam, tank, or sulbterranean water right the rental is £1 per acre per 
year; for a lagoon, lake, swamp, or spring water right, the rental is 
6d. per 1,000 gallons. 

Miners^ Jiomestead leases.— The governor, by proclamation, may 
create gold or mineral fields with such boundaries as he may decide, 
may alter the boundaries of such fields^ or may abolish the fields 
entirely. No land in any such gold or mmeral field may be disposed 
of under the general land laws except with the consent or the minister 
of mines. The provision in the mining law for miners' homestead 
leases seems to mdicate that in a gold or mineral field the ordinary 
homestead laws are generally not operative^ for it provides for a kind 
of tenure which is very similar to the conditional homestead purchase, 
and which is evidently intended as a substitute for it. The nolder of 
a miners' homestead lease, however, acquires no title to the soU, 
although after paying rent for twenty years he acquires the right to 
hold the same indefimtely at a rental of Is. per year tor the whole area, 
if the rental is demanded. This form of tenure is evidently intended 
to provide for the acquisition of larger areas than are authorized for 
the holdings above described. 

Any holder of a miner's right (either an individual or a company) 
may take up any number of homestead leases, provided that the 
aggregate area taken up in any gold field shall not exceed 20 acres^if 
the land is within 2 miles of the nearest boundary of any town site 
and 600 acres if beyond that distance. The rent for the first twenty 
years is 2s. per acre per year if the area is less than 20 acres, and 6d. 
per acre per year if the area exceeds 20 acres. The lessee must, within 
three years from date of the lease, fence the whole of the land and 
within five years make improvements to the value of 10s. per acre. 
Such a homestead is, however, open to mineral lease or claim and is in 
part or whole subject to resumption on six months' notice, but in any 
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of these cases the holder of the homestead lease is compensated for 
the improvements affected. 

Reward areas and leases. — As regards coal, the law provides that the 
discoverer of payable coal more than 16 miles from the nearest known 
payable coal or at a depth exceeding 600 feet, shall be entitled to a 
reward lease of 640 acres free of royalty for ten years, after wUch the 
royalty shall be but Id. per ton. In regard to the other mineral 
discoveries there is a general provision that the minister may grant 
reward areas by way of lease or otherwise to the discoverer of minerals. 
Under this provision the discoverer is at present allowed by the regu- 
lations either to take a reward claim, which varies in area from 1 to 16 
acres according to the minerals found and the distance of the discovery 
from other mmes, or to take a reward lease, which is of the same 
size as an ordinary lease, but in which the rent is omitted for a period 
not exceeding five years, the period varying according to the distance 
of discovery from other mines. 

ADMINISTRATIVE AND JUDICIAL SYSTEM. 

The administration of the provisions of the mineral law is vested in 
a minister, under whom are wardens for each gold or mineral field, 
mining registrars, mining surveyors, inspectors, geologists, and such 
other officers as the governor may deem necessary. The wardens are 
both executive and judicial officers, and command salaries of from 
$2,600 to $4,200 per year and quarters. It is this judicial portion 
of this system that is of the greatest interest to Americans, because 
of the evident expedition which is possible thereunder. The warden's 
court has in effect jurisdiction over all matters relating to mining 
tenements and mining; its proceedings are similar to the local courts 
and its judgments enforced in a like maimer; it may order mines 
or minerals seized by bailiff or other officer until further order of 
court; it may inspect any mine or mining tenement and *'may take 
judicial notice of anything observed," or it may order such inspection, 
may issue injunctions, may procure witnesses by means of siibpoBna, 
may punish for contempt by fine or imprisonment, may order sale 
under writ of execution, etc. Appeals from the decisions of the 
warden's court lie to the supreme court, but no appeal is permitted: 

(1) If the parties agree that the warden's decision shall be final. 

(2) If the value of the matter or interest in dispute does not exceed 
£200, except by permission of the supreme court or a judge. 

(3) From any decision, order^ or recommendation of the warden 
upon any application for a minmg tenement, the forfeiture thereof, 
or exemption from labor or other conditions. (Except to the minister 
of mines in case the final decision rests with him, as it usually does.) 

This gives ample and effective judicial powers to the officers who 
are charged with administration of the law and who are on the ground. 
Under the American system a limited amount of judicial power is 
vested in the Land Office under the Secretary of the Interior in respect 
to lands so long as they remain in the hands of the United States, but 
this is very different from the judicial powers here vested in the 
officers of the department of mines. The intricate relation of State 
and Nation, of state courts and federal courts, of course greatly com- 
plicates the situation in this respect in the United States, but it must 
be conceded that the effective and rapid judicial administration of 
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any extensive mineral-leasing system in the United States is certainly 
not one of the least matters deserving earnest consideration in connec- 
tion with any adequate mineral-land legislation. 

CONCLUSION. 

The Western AustraUan mining law iS; in short, a wonderfully 
symmetrical and carefully balanced enactment; and while one may 




They can not in any way 
visions of the theorist, but are the mature enactments of a legislature 
whose members are entirely chosen by the voters of a great demo- 
cratic mining State — a State which ranks among the great mining 
states of the world, and which has as recently as 1904 reorganized 
and revised its mining laws to meet the practical workaday conditions 
of that region. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Development and Pbactioal Workings of the Mining 
Law of Westebn Australia.** 

The history of the mming law of Western AustraUa is one of very 
gradual and normal development under peculiarly favorable circum- 
stances. In every stage of the growth of Western AustraUa, from a 
nonmineral country; to the greatest mineral-producing State of 
Australasia, the mining law has ever kept a step^ ahead of the mineral 
development. There is constant evidence of wise supervision which 
was ever ready to change and amend the law to meet new conditions 
as rapidly as they arose, and which, while endeavoring in every 
reasonable way to encourage the individual to develop, has ever been 
on the alert to safeguard me general interests of the community. 

Although Western Australia was first permanently settled in 1829, 
its mineral history does not commence until 1842, and gold was not 
discovered in payable quantities until 1885. The country first set- 
tled was for the most part a recent coastal plain containing little or 
no mineral wealth, ana, although a circular of information issued by 
the British colonial office on March 1, 1831, contained the statement. 
"The Crown further reserves to itself all mines of precious metals," 
aad such a reservation was inserted in all the crown grants with but 
one exception ^ up to 1899, when the reservation was extended to 
cover all minerals, it was not until long after the British Government 
had placed the disposition of minerals and lands entirely in the hands 
of the people of Western Australia that gold was found in payable 
quantities. The first metals discovered were the baser ones, and the 
government poUcy was developed around these. 

The first reference to mineral land was in a proclamation in the 
Government Gazette of March 28, 1839. In tnis the government 
offered a grant of land of 2,560 acres in fee simple to any person 
"who may discover and point out any considerable bed of coal," the 
land to be selected "in any located district in the vicinity of the 
mine, but not so as to interfere in any way with the workii]^ of it." 

From this it appears that the government clearly did not intend 
that the discoverer should be permitted to acquire title to any coal 
land. How it would have dealt with such coal land is a matter only 
for fruitless speculation, since, although the offer was again repeated 
on April 6, 1839, and in 1840, 1844, and 1847, no commercial coal 
was found. Whatever may have been the idea of the government in 
reserving this coal land from selection, when deposits of lead and 
copper were discovered in 1842, the land was sold soon after the 

a Australian Mining Law Report No. 1. forwarded to President December 3, 1907. 

b This involved about 215,000 acres in tne vicinity of Ealgoorlie, which was granted 
two years before the discovery of gold at that place. In toiB giant the rig^t to mine 
gold was specifically given. 
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discovery of these minerals under the reflations covering disposal of 
ordinary agricultural land. These required that agricultural land be 
sold at public auction for not less than £1 per acre and in areas not 
less than 160 acres. Other discoveries followed, and until 1853 
mineral lands were disposed of under exactly the same conditions as 
the other lands of the colony. 

In January, 1846, Lieut. Andrew Clarke succeeded John Hutt, 
esq., as governor, and seems to have at once taken up the matter of 
the sale of mineral lands under the ordinary land r^ulations. On 
July 25, 1846, he wrote to the colonial office requesting information 
as to whether or not copper^ lead, and iron were precious metals, 
and caused the following notice to be published in the Government 
Gazette of September 25, 1846: 

Colonial Sborbtaby's Office, 

Perth, September 17 y 1846. 

His excellency the governor, having learned with great satisfsiction of the discovery 
of the existence of metalliferous ores in this colony, is pleased to direct it to be notified 
for general information, with a view to prevent any apprehension as to the royalties 
to l^ reserved to the Crown in all future grants of Isuid, known or supposed to contain 
such ores, that the amount of such royalty will not for the present exceed one-fifteenth 
of the proceeds of the mine, and that with the exception of this reservation and the 
conditions necessary for the securing of it, all lands will be put up to sale as heretofore. 

Dispatches on this subject are expected from Her Majestv's Government, and full 
regulations for the information and guidance of the public will shortly be promulgated. 

The claim of the government to all metalliferous ores suggested 
in this notice was evidently based on a supposition that such 
ores were precious metals. The royalty indicated in this proclama- 
tion does not appear to have been collected, and the question raised 
was settled by the British colonial office in the following dispatch 
which was published in the Western Australian Gazette, Decem- 
ber 10, 1847: 

Colonial Ofpicb, Downing Street, 

Londoriy December tS, 184S. 

Sir: I have received your dispatch No. 29 of the 25th of July last, in which you 
Bubmit the question whether the terms of reservation hitherto used in deeds of grant 
in W. A. (namely, ''all mines of gold, silver, and other precious metals*') can be 
l^;ally held to include copper, iron, lead, or other metallic ores than those of gold 
and silver. * * * I have to acquaint you that it was not the intention of Her 
Majesty's Government to claim on the part of the Crown, under the name of "precious 
metals,'' such minerals as copper, iron, or lead. 

Since only mines of copper and lead were then known in the 
colony, the regulations promised in the governor's proclamation of 
1846 were not issued, and all mineral lands continued to be sold 
under the same conditions as agricultural lands. 

The lead regulations, proclaimed September 9, 1851, having made 
provisions for pastoral leases under which a lessee had the preemptive 
right to purchase any part of his lease at a fixed price without sub- 
nutting the same to auction as in ordinary cases, a means of securing 
mineral lands without the competition and risk of an auction sale 
was afforded. This was evidently due to an oversight in drafting 
the land regulations, and as soon as this possibility was appreciated 
(August 20, 1853) all lands ''known to contain mmerals or mineral 
indications" were exempted from acquisition under preemptive 
rights, and it was decreed that all such lands should be offered at 
pubUc auction at the ordinary upset price after three months' notice 
m the Government Gazette. This was followed, on March 4, 1854, 
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by a notice which reduced the minimum area which could be pur- 
chased ''of land conjectured to contain valuable minerals" to 80 
acres, and which required that the land must be advertised as ''min- 
eral land'' three months prior to its sale. This put an end to the 
questionable practice which had been in vogue smce the discovery 
of minerals in 1842, of publishing notices of auction sales of mineral 
lands which were simply descriptions of blocks of land without 
anything to indicate, except to those on the inside, that the land 
contained minerals. 

In 1865 the leasing principle was first appUed to mining. "Mining 
Ucenses," which permitted the holder to search for mmerals, were 
issued for a term of one year at a rate of 2s. per acre. These were re- 
newable for a further period of one year on payment of 4s. per acre. 
No Ucense was to be issued for less than one year nor for a sum of less 
than £8. These mineral licenses gave to the holder an exclusive 
right to prospect, but no right to remove minerals, and hence were 
essentially the same as the modem prospecting area. Mining leases 
were issued for periods of not exceeding ten years at an annual rate 
of 8s. per acre. The sale of mineral lands was continued imder the 
following provisions: 

Lands known or supposed to contain minerals shall be termed '^ mineral lands" and 
(except those containing precious metals and coal) shall be sold to the first applicant at 
the fixed price of £3 per acre. 

The minimum area allowed was 80 acres and the payment might be 
distributed over three years. These regulations continued in force 
until March 20, 1872. 

The royal family in England relinquished its right in respect to the 
precious metals to the state in 1760, and the right to precious metals 
has since that time been exercised by the state as an incident of 
sovereignty, but while all mines of precious metals were reserved to 
the "Crown'' — that is, the British Government — in all grants and 
mineral leases in accoraance with the circular of information above 
mentioned, the working of these metals under local supervision was so 
regarded as a matter of course that on July 20, 1869, the Government 
onered a reward of £5,000 to the discoverer of a payable gold field 
within 300 miles of any declared port of the colony, to be paid after 
5,000 ounces of gold had been shipped to Great Britain. 

This proclamation having caused a question to be raised as to the 
right of the local government in the matter of dealing with gold, the 
governor, on October 13, 1869, pointed out to the colomal office 
" that power should be given to the governor in council to waive the 
right or the Crown to minerals, a right which has been waived in all 
omer Australian colonies, and the maintenance of which in Western 
Australia may cause much embarrassment.'' In reply the Earl 
Granville, then secretary of state for the colonies, conveyed to the 
governor power to waive the right of the Crown to minerals in West- 
em AustraUa in the event of the discovery of gold in the colony." 
This, in placing the matter entirely in the hands of the governor, is 
regarded in Western AustraUa as the waiver on the part of the home 
government of its rights to minerals. Whatever question xnay have 
remained concerning the transfer of these rights to the local govern- 
ment was completely set at rest by the Western Australian constitu- 
tion act of 1890 (Imp. Stat. 53-54, Vict. C, 26), which provided that 
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the entire management and control of all royalties, mines, and minerals 
were vested in the le^lature of that colony. 

Because of the conditional clause, "in the event of the discovery of 
gold in the colony," leases still contained the reservation of precious 
metals. On the first discoveiy of gold the local government at once 
availed itself of the privilege thus conferred ana issued regulations 
dealing with mining for gold. On one occasion, owing to the reported 
discovery of a rich gold-bearing reef on the Blackwood, in the southern 
part of the colony, a draft of regulations dealing with auriferous land 
was prepared in great haste. This reported discovery, however, 
turned out to be a mistake or a hoax, and the governor. Sir William 
Robinson, to whom the draft had been sent for approval, returned it 
with an indorsement to the eflFect, "These papers may now be filed, 
but they will be wanted again some day." Later, with the reported 
discovery of gold in 1884, relations relating to auriferous lands 
were again drawn up, but nothmg was ever done under these regula- 
tions, and with the confirmation of the discovery of gold the gold- 
fields act of 1886 was passed by the legislative council and proclamied 
by the governor. 

The land regulations of 1872 were in force for twelve months when 
thev were replaced, as regards mineral land, by the rather more lib- 
eral regulations of 1873. The regulations of 1872 provided for 
"hcenses to search for minerals," which were panted for terms of 
two years on the payment of 2s. 6d. This is the first indication of 
the modem miner's right. The holder of '^ a license to search" could, 
on the payment of £1, define a block of not more than 200 acres and 
enjoy exclusive right to prospect thereon for a period of twelve 
months, which period might be extended a further twelve months on 
payment of £1. The holder of such a "miner's right" could only 
remove minerals for testing purposes, and then not exceeding a total 
of 5 tons. Leases for twenty-eight years for all minerals except 

Erecious metals and coal, for which no provisions were made, could 
e obtained for not more than 200 acres nor less than 20 acres, at the 
following rates: 

For the first seven years, 5s. per acre per year. 
For the second seven years, 10s. per acre per year. 
For the third seven years, 15s. per acre per year. 
For the fourth seven years, 20s. per acre per year. 

^ Provision for the sale of mineral land was made only on the termina- 
tion of a lease, at which time the lessee might purcnase at a rate of 
£10 per acre, or renew the lease on such conditions as might be agreed 
upon. The regulations of 1873, while retaining the features regard- 
ing licenses to search and exclusive prospecting areas, provided for 
leases of seven years ** at a rental of 5s. per acre per year, and intro- 
duced the new principle of requiring development before sale. Under 
these regulations mineral lands could be sold only after a person or 
company had erected such a plant as the commissioner deemed neces- 
sary for the proper working of the mine, or had filed bond with ample 
securities to do such work. Under these conditions land could be 
purchased in areas of not less than 20 acres at £3 per acre. These 

a In the body of the regulations provision is made only for the period of seven years, 
but in the schedule referred to, which is a form of lease, provision is made for lease of 
twenty-eight years on the same conditions as the 1872 enactment. 
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regulations likewise provided that if any lease should remain unworked 
and undeveloped for a period of twelve months such a lease should be 
liable to forfeiture. 

These regulations applying to mineral lands other than gold appear 
to have been but little changed until 1892. Under the regulations 
of 1887 the holder of a license to search was permitted to enjoy the 
raclusive right of mining on a selected 20 acres during the term of his 
license. If he desired to mine on this 20 acres after his first year, he 
was required to take out a lease therefor. The lease period is defi- 
nitely nxed at seven years, and the reservation is changed to include 
"precious metals, gems, and jewels.'' 

The discovery of gold in payable quantities in 1886 led at once to 
the passing of "An act for the management of gold fields," which came 
into force on October 1, 1886. This act of necessity recognized the 
possessory miner's claim, which had not before been known in West- 
em Australia. Miner's rights which permitted the holder not only 
to search but also to take up claims and mine for gold were procurable 
on payment of £1 per year, and were in force for any term of years 
not exceeding ten. Provisions were made for leases not exceeding 
25 acres, soon afterwards changed to 24, at a rate of £1 per acre per 
annum for periods of twenty-one years, but these could not be ob- 
tained until two years after the proclamation of a gold field. This 
restriction was, however, found to be unsatisfactory, and was repealed 
in 1888. In the original enactment no provision was made for the 
renewal of the lease, but in 1894 an amendment was passed granting 
authority to renew all leases for a further period of twenty-one years 
upon the terms and conditions of the acts and regulations in force at 
the time of such renewal. This provision holds to this day, and is 
believed to give an essentially perpetual title so long as the conditions 
of the lease are fulfilled. 

Although provision was made for development work as one of the 
essential conditions of a lease in the mineral-land regulations as early 
as 1872, no such provision was incorporated in the act of 1885, and 
as a result ''large numbers of leases were taken up, * * * but very 
little work was done." This defect was remedied in 1892, when it 
was required that all leases issued should be worked continuously 
by not less than one man for every 3 acres. This condition was foimd 
rather exacting, and the requirement has since been reduced to one 
man for every 6 acres, which is universally regarded in Western 
Australia as entirely fair and reasonable. Although this require- 
ment of continuous development was introduced to prevent specu- 
lative holding and to promote bona fide development, it was foimd 
that in manv cases it worked imdue hardship on the bona fide 
developer. Amendments were therefore made from time to time 
providmg for the granting of exemption from the labor conditions 
for any good and sufficient cause. The early provisions gave the 
warden no discretionary power; on proof or noncompliance with 
labor conditions he had no alternative but to forfeit the lease. This 
excited fear on the part of the larse companies that through the 
neglect or incompetence of their local manager they might be guilty 
of a technical breach of the conditions of their lease. In the ex- 
tensive evidence taken by the Western Australia royal commission 
on mining in 1897 no case was adduced of the forfeiture of a lease so 
long as a genuine desire was shown to work it, but the possibility 
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that the power which the law gave might fall in the hands of ^'unde- 
sirable persons'' was regarded by aU the principal interests as a 
grave danger. Power was therefore given to the warden in the 
gold-fields amendment act of 1898 to impose for the first offense 
a fine or forfeit, as the facts in the case demanded. The act of 1904 
went further and provided for exemption as a right (not at the 
discretion of the mmister or warden as above) for six months on the 
expenditure of £1,500 for eveiy 24 acres held imder a gold-mining 
lease, or for every 48 acres held under a mineral lease, and twelve 
months' exemption where the sum exceeded £4,000 tor the same 
areas, but '*no exemption shall be granted for any expenditure 
incurred prior to the date of any expired exemption." 

In 1887 new land regulations gave power to the governor, ia addition 
to making the usual reservation of all gold, silver, and other precious 
metals, to '^direct whether any of the precious metals existing in the 
form of metalliferous deposits or any mf erior metals or any gems or 
jewels should be reserved to the Crown, in which case the form of 
the deeds of grant should be modified." The land act of 1898 went 
a step further and directed that all crown grants issued thereafter 
should contain a reservation of all mineral. This act, however, 
introduced the principle of selling agricultural lands, still with the 
reservation of minerals, to a limited depth. From January 1, 1898, 
to January 1, 1899, grants of land on the gold fields extended only 
to depths of 16 or 20 feet. On and after January 1, 1899, deeds for 
gold-nelds lots were issued to a depth of 40 feet, and all other lots 
to a depth of 2,000 feet, until the 1st of March, 1904, when the depth 
was made 200 feet. 

In 1890 the first steps were taken to permit the working of all 
reserved minerals on private property. A proclamation was issued 
authorizing the owner of the land to work the reserved minerals on 

{)ayment of royalties '^for coal, 6d. per ton; for gold, 2s, per oimce; 
or other minerals, 2i per cent of value of gross output." 

This provision was followed in 1897 by a mining on private prop- 
erty act, which was based almost wholly on the South Australian 
enactment of 1888 as amended in 1895. This provided for the 
resumption of the land on certain conditions involvmg compensation 
to the owner, together with a portion of the revenues received by 
the government. This act provided that before such mining could 
be permitted an official of tne government must in aU cases certify 
that the land in question contained precious metals in payable quan- 
tities. As no provision was made for prospecting or other means of 
determining the inineral value by the government official the law 
was found unsatisfactory in the only case ia which an attempt was 
made to apply it. It was repealed in 1898, when an enactment 
based on the provisions of the Victorian mining law was substituted. 
Under this enactment the government may authorize prospecting on 
private lands for the precious metals, and may grant leases for the 
purpose of mining for such metals, subject to the payment of com- 
pensation to the owner for damages. This provision was slightly 
amended in 1899, but its broader features still remain in force. 

In the mining act of 1904 Parliament carried to the fullest extent 

the doctrine that ''all land should be utilized for that which it is 

most valuable" by declaring that if a private owner would not work 

unreserved mmerals that the government would permit anyone 
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else to do so; would assess a rental or roj^alty and pay the same to 
the owner less 10 per cent for admmistrative expenses. 

In 1892 the mineral lands act was passed extending the apj)lication 
of the general principles which had been applied to gold mining to 
all other minerals, rrovision was made for the stakii^ out of claims 
b^ the holders of mining licenses which bore the same relation to 
minerals other than gold as the nainer's right did to gold. These 
mining licenses were issued for a period of twelve months on payment 
of lOs. There was no limit to the number of claims which could be 
taken up under one mining license. Development was made the 
basis of all mineral-land holdings. Mineral leases for not exceeding 
160 acres could be obtained for a term of twentjr-one years at a 
rental of 5s. per acre per year, and were renewable for a further term 
of twenty-one years on ''such conditions as the minister may deem 
equitable." In respect to renewals, mineral leasei^ were in 1904 
placed on the same oasis as gold leases, namely: 

The lessee shall at the expiration of his lease have a right to renew the lease for a 
further period of twenty-one years, subject to the provisions of the acts and regulationB 
relating to mineral leases in force at the time of such renewal. 

A special section was inserted dealing with coal, in which a maxi- 
mum lease area of 640 acres was prescribed with a rental of 6d. per 
acre per anniun and a royalty of 3d. per ton for the first ten years 
and 6d. thereafter. This act likewise provided for licenses for 
quarrying and brickmakin^ purposes, the fee being such as the 
governor might determine, but not less than 5s. per month for each 
man employed. 

So long as the mineral lands were of no particular importance 
they were handled by the lands department, but when the mineral 
development began to assume some importance this portion of the 
land system was placed in charge of the mines department, which 
was created in 1895 for this purpose. The lands department still 
retains the control of quarry, mmeral spring, and guano licenses 
and leases. 

SUMMABY OP THE HISTOBIOAL DEVELOPMENT OF BONINa LAW. 

The TTiiTiing law of Western Australia has shown the following 
stages of gradual development : 

As regards reservation of minerals in deeds of grant: 

From foundation of colony to 1887: Reservation of ''gold, silver, and other precious 
metals;" in effect a mere formality. 

1887-1898: Reservation in addition to the precious metals of such substances as the 
governor might deem wise to reserve in special cases. 

1898 to date: Reservation of all minerals. 

As regards disposal of mineral lands with reservation of gold and 
silver: 

From date of discovery of minerals to 1854: Sale after advertisement at public 
auction under the same conditions as agricidtural lands. 

1854-1865: Separation from amcultural lands and compulsory disposal at public 
auction after as ''mineral land." 

1865-1872: Optional sale at fixed price of £3 per acre or lea&Q for ten years at 86. 
per acre ])er year, neither sale nor lease involvmg any conditions of development, 
lessee having option of purchase at any time at £3 per acre. This practically marked 
the end of the side of mineral lands. Only one sale of subsequent date (1873) is 
recorded and this appears to have been under rights existing prior to the regulaticnifl 
of March, 1872. 
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1872-1873. Sale at £10 per acre only at tennmation of leaae for twenty-ei^t yean. 

1873-1892: Sale, after tne erection of such a plant as the commissioner might deem 
necessary for the proper working of the land, or after filing of approved bond to do 
such work, at a price fixed by the government but not less than £3 per acre; or lease 
for seven years at 5s. per acre per year, lease liable to forfeiture if land was unworked 
for twelve months. Practically no mineral land was sold during this period. 

1892 to date: Develoi>ment entirely under claims and leases, principally the latter, 
with conditions of continuous development. 

inNING ON prtvatb peopertt. 

Although ^'goldy silyer, and other precious metals'' were reserved 
to the government in all deeds of grant no special provisions were 
made by the govermnent for the working of these minerals until 
1890, or a shoit time after the discovery of gold and after the date 
(1887) when the governor was empowered to reserve minerals other 
than gold and silver. Under the regulations of 1890 the owner of 
the freehold was permitted to work for the reserved minerals on 
payment of the following royalties: 

For coal, 6d. per ton; for gold, 2s. per ounce; for other minerals, 2} per cent of the 
value of tne gross output. 

These regulations were followed in 1897 by a miniTig on private 
property act, which act was Uttle more than an exact copy of the South 
Austrahan mining on private property act of 1888 as amended in 
1895, and was evidently adopted witnout much consideration, for 
the conditions in South Australia were entirely different from those 
in Western Australia. In South AustraUa the gold and silver had 
been specifically granted to the freeholder by the government, and 
the South Australian law was thus framed to provide a means for 
mining on private property for minerals which belonged to the 
freeholder. 

Among other things this act provided that before such mining 
could be permitted an official of the government must in all cases 
certify that the land in question contained precious metals in payable 
quantities. As no provision was made for prospecting or other 
means of determining the mineral value by the government official, 
the law was found unsatisfactory in the only case m which an attempt 
was made to apply it. This law was repealed in 1898 and an enact- 
ment based on the provisions of the Victorian mining law substituted. 
Under this enactment the government may authorize prospecting on 
private lands for the reserved minerals and may grant leases for the 
purpose of mining for such minerals subject to the payment of 
compensation to the owner for damages. This act was slightly 
amended in 1899, but its broader features still remain in force. 

In the mining act of 1904 ParHament carried to the fullest extent 
the doctrine that all land should be utihzed for that for which it is 
most valuable by declaring that if a private owner would not work 
the unreserved minerals the government would permit anyone else to 
do so ; would assess a rental or royalty and pay tne same to the owner 
less 10 per cent for administrative expenses. This last is a theoretical 
enactment entirely original in certain parts, but owing to the fact 
that no important mineral lands have been sold in Western Australia, 
it has never been subjected to actual tests nor is it at all Hkely ever to 
involve any large interests. 

The present law, in addition to providing for the indemnification 
of the freeholder for all damages, provides that the rental charges for 
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leases for reserved minerals on private lands shall be the same as the 
chaises for leases on government land, and that in the case of unre- 
served minerals the owner shall have a preference right for six months 
after an appUcation is filed to take out a lease without rent or royalty ; 
otherwise the usual rent and royalties will be collected and paid to 
the owner as described above. 

TEBMS AND CONDITIONS OF LEASES. 

The first definite instructions regarding mineral leases issued to 
any of the governors of the Australian colonies were dispatched in 
1845 to the governor of Western Australia. These instructions were 
not prompted by the greater relative importance of Western Aus- 
tralia as a mineral-producing region, because it was in fact then one 
of the least important in AustraUa, but were due to an appUcation 
from a party in England for a mineral lease in that region. These 
instructions fixed the term of mineral leases at thirty-one years and 
the rent and royalty at one-fifteenth of all metaUif erous ores or, at 
the option of the government, an equivalent in money according to a 
rate per ton, which should be ascertained by parties appointSl for 
the purpose. This royalty was the same as that suggested the fol- 
lowing year to the governor of South Austraha and was but an ad- 
vance announcement of the decision in the South AustraUan matter. 
When this plan was abandoned because of the strenuous protest of 
the people of South AustraKa, and the poHcy of selling known mineral 
lands again adopted, all thought of leasing was for a time abandoned 
in Western Australia. 

Provisions for leasing mineral lands were not repeated imtil 1866. 
Then the developer was permitted to choose between a mineral lease 
and a mineral freehold. The lessee was further given the right to 
purchase the land at anv time, and, although this plan was not prac- 
tically abandoned imtil 1887, the last sale of known mineral land 
occurred in 1873. The freehold of several lead and copper properties 
was purchased during this early period and production is recorded 
for some of them as late as 1903,^ but since that time the entire mineral 

fToduction of Western Australia has come from government leases, 
n 1906 this production was as follows: 

Quantity and value ofminerah prodtuxd in Western Australia during 1906, 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Black tin (raised) statute tons.. 

Coal (raised) do.... 

Copper ore (raised) do — 

Gold (export and mint) fine ounces.. 

Ironstone (raised) statute tons.. 

Limestone (raised) do.... 

Pig lead (exported) a do.... 

S^er (exported) fine ounces.. 

Tantalite (raised) statute tons.. 



1,406 

149,755 

7,430 

1,794,547 

1,280 

9,472 

2,681 

282,145 

15 



£157,644 

57,996 

50,337 

7,622,749 

512 

1,691 

44,460 

87,612 

2,644 



Total values.. 



7,975,647 



a Contained in bullion from the Fremantle Smelters (Limited). 

The terms and conditions on which mining leases have been issued 
at different times in Western Australia are summarized in the table 
following. 
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Terms and conditions on which mining leases have been issued at different times in 

Western Australia. 



Instruc- 
tions, 1845. 



Mineral 
land regu- 
lations, 
January, 
1865. 



Land regula- 
tions, March, 
1872. 



Land reg- 
ulations. 
May, 
1873; 
March, 
1887. 



Gold 
fields act, 
1886 (reg. 
ulations, 

1892). 



Term of years: 

Ctold 

Minerals other than gold 

Period for which renewable: 

Gold.. 

Minerals other than gold 

Maximtim area in acres: 

Gold 

Minerals other than gold and coal 

Coal 

Rent per acre per year: 

Gold 

Minerals other than gold or coal 

Coal 

Royalty on gross output: 

Minerals other than goid and coal 

Coal per ton 

Deyelopment conditions expressed in men 
per acre per year: 

Gold 

Minerals other than gold and coal , 

Coal 



31 



) («) 
No limit. 



{ i 



28 
"628 



67 



21 
21 



160 



200 



None. 



6s., 1st 7 yrs. 
10s., 2d 7 yrs. 
15s., 3d 7 yrs. 
20s. thereafter. 



25 
£1 



5s. 



H 



percent. 



None. 



None. 



None. 



None. 



None. 



None. 



None. 



(0 



Mineral lands 
act, 1892 (regu- 
lations, June, 
1892; regula- 
tions, May, 
1900). 



Gold 
fields act, 
1895 (reg- 
ulations, 
April, 
1^). 



Sluicing 

and 
dredging 
lor gold, 
act, 1899. 



Minins act, 1904 
(regcuations, 
July, 1905). 



Term of years: 

Gold 

Minerals other than gold 

Period for which renewable: 

Gold 

Minerals other than gold 

MaTrimum area in acres: 

Gold 

Minerals other than gold and coal. 

Coal 

Rent per acre per year: 

Gold 

Minerals other than gold or coal . . . 

Ck)al 

/ on gross output: 

Minerals oiiier than gold and coal. 



21 



21 



d21 



(«) 



^60-150 
*320 



24 



5,000 



£1 



6d. 



6d. 



Coal per ton 

Deyelopment conditions expressed in men per acre 
per year: 

Gold 

Minerals other than gold and coal 

Coal 



None. 
f3d. IstlOyrs. 
\6d.ther«fter. 



None. 



Is. 



n 



(m) 



21 
_ 21 

d21 
d21 

/24 
/48 
<320 

y£i 

5s. 
6d. 

*ls. 
None. 
/ 3d. 1st 10 vrs. 
\ 6d. thereafter. 



«4 



oNo proyisions for renewal. 

b On such conditions as might be agreed. 

cLand liable to forfeiture if ''undeyeloped and unworked'' for one year. 

d Subject to acts and regulations in force at time of such renewal. 

« On such conditions as tiie minister may deem equitable. 

/ May be double this size if land has been worked and abcmdoned or If deyelopment requires unusual 
expenditures. 

a For tin, silyer, and antimony not exceeding 50 acres; other minerals not exceeding 150 acres. 

ifc Six hundred and forty acres may be allowed in a reward lease for the disooyery of coal. On such a base 
the royalty is Id. per ton instead of 3d. 

i Six hundred and forty acres may be allowed as a reward lease. On such a lease royalty is remitted for 
ten years, and thereafter only Id. per ton is charged. 

i May be 5s. for first year. 

t Charged only when gold is mined in connection with other minerals and in too small quantities to 
justify its separate extraction. If gold can be profitably worked, lessee must either take gold-mining lease 
or pay a royalty of 10s. per ounce. 

' Only 2 wen required on base during first year. 

f» Must keep constantly employed ''machinery of a yalue of not less than £3,000 for eyery 2,000 acres." 

n Except leases for double area where only one-half the usual labor per acre is required. 

oOne man to 60 acres first year, 1 man to 30 acres second year, and 1 man to 20 acres thereafter. 
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Under the existing law the maximum areas which can be held 
under one lease are: For gold, except dredging, 48 acres; minerals 
other than gold and coal, 96 acres; and cow, 640 acres. The min- 
ister may, however, allow the concentration of labor on a group of 
leases if he deems best, provided the total areas do not exceed the 
following: For coal, if at a depth less than 1,000 feet, not exceeding 
2,560 acres; if at a depth exceeding 1,000 feet, not exceeding 5,120 
acres. For other minerals, except gold, any area necessary to work 
a reef to a depth of 3,000 feet, provided the distance along the out- 
crop of the reef does not exceed 90 chains; for gold any area necessary 
to work a reef to a depth of 3,000 feet, provided the length along the 
outcrop of the reef does not exceed 66 chains. 

EXTENT OF OPERATIONS. 

The holdings possible under the mining law include, besides min- 
ing leases and claims, various holdings involving the use of the sur- 
face only, such as residence areas, business areas, machinery areas, 
water conservation areas, and the like. In the accompanymg sta- 
tistical table only data relating to mining leases, claims, and pros- 
pecting areas are presented. 

Table giving mining holdings under the provisions of the Western AtLStralian mining 
laws on December SI, 1900-1906, inclusive. 



Year. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


1906. 


1906. 


Number of miners' rights (in- 
cluding mineral licenses prior 
to 1904) 


8,751 

1,049 

846 

2,546 

35,841 

16 

210 

233 
6,973 


7,424 
899 
891 

2,482 

34,192 

21 

306 

278 
6,626 


7,341 
822 
627 

2,406 

32,334 

18 

236 

214 
6,694 


7,080 
886 
661 

2,306 

30,173 

20 

242 

160 
3,838 


7,422 
778 
609 

2,471 

32,362 

17 

168 

112 
2,614 


7,863 
600 
523 

2,447 

32,273 


7,»73 
633 


Claims 


ProsDectins areas 


863 


Leases on public lands 

Area of leases on public 

lands acres.. 

Government leases on pri- 


2,181 
29,370 


Area of government leases 
on private lands . . . acres . . 






ifinerals other than gold and 

coal: 

Leases on public lands 

Area of leases on public 

lands acres.. 

vfttft landf* o. 


162 

3,649 

2 

60 

74 

22,894 


197 

4,227 

2 


Area of government leases 
on private lands a. acres. . 












60 


Coal: 

Area of leases on public 
lands acres.. 


98 
30,743 


96 
29,786 


94 
29,146 


94 
29,146 


68 
20,976 


74 
22,894 



a No provision for working minerals other than gold on private land prior to mines act of 1904. 
No coal known on private lands. 

RESULTS OF TEST OF GOVERNMENT MINERAL LEASEHOLD. 

It is under the condition of leasehold, with its accompanying com- 
pulsory working of mineral holdings under government supervision, 
that the phenomenal development of mining in Western Australia 
has taken place.^ During the five-year period, 1881-1885, the total 
mineral production of tnis colony was £45,000, or approximately 
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£9,000 per year, and practically all of this was derived from fr-eehold 
lands. Since 1902 tne total production has generally exceeded 
£8,000,000 per jear, and for several years every pound of this has 
come from pubhc land held imder government lease. While it would 
be illogical m the extreme to deduce from this fact the conclusion that 
the policy of government mineral leasehold has been the cause of 
this phenomenal development, it must be conceded that such legis- 
lation clearly does not prevent the development of the coimtry — 
whether or not it has in the opinion of mining men retarded it to any 
degree will be considered presently — and mat this legislation has 
most certainly had a severe practical test. 

In arriving at a conclusion on the related points (1) whether this 
policy of leasmg has retarded development, or, expressed more broadly, 
whetner in the opinion of mining men the development of a region 
is promoted more by a freehold than a leasehold tenure with condi- 
tions of a continuous development, and (2) whether the operations 
of the law are as a whole agreeable to mining men, and if not, in what 
particulars they can be improved — ^four lines of evidence are avail- 
able: 

(1) The detailed evidence taken by the Western Australia com- 
mission on mining in 1897. 

(2) The proposed amenchnent of the existing mining law, prepared 
by the mines department in 1907, which embodies tne government 
interpretation of the popular demands. 

(3) The criticism or the above and of the general mining law, pre- 
pared by the Chamber of Mines of Western Australia in 1907. 

(4) Tne opinions of the president and secretary of the Chamber of 
Mines of Western Australia and of other leading mining men in Kal- 
goorlie, obtained during the writer's recent visit. 

The commission of mining was appointed after the leasing sjstem 
had been in operation exclusively for twelve years, and to a lunited 
degree for thirty-three years, and about at the close of the boom 
period of discovery and mtense min i ng activity, when there had been 
great mineral excitement and gold ruSies — ^in fact, all the conditions 
necessary to fully and exhaustively try the law and regulations. 
This commi^ion distributed very widefy through the gold fields a 
list of questions bearing on the operations of the mining law and 
then held meetings at five of the most important mining centers. 
Among the 39 questions contained in this list and discussed in these 
meetings were tne following, which bear particularly on the present 
discussion: 

Do you think gold-mining leases should have a better title than at present? If so, 
why? State your proposed alterations. 

What alterations in the gold-field act of 1895 and regulations do you think neces- 
sary to create a greater interest in mining? 

Are you in favor of leaseholders being permitted to hold ground unworked for a 
portion of the year in consideration of spending during the time the mine is actually 
worked as much cash in wages as would be required for the whole year's labor 
conditions? 

The net result of this investigation was an overwhelming verdict 
in favor of leasing with the condition of compulsory development. 
By only five witnesses was freehold definitely recommended, but 
tHree of these ended by indorsing the system of leasehold with the 
condition of development, and the indorsement of freehold by the 
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other two proves on analysis to be f am from an indorsement of the 
American mining law. An abstract of the evidence of these five 
witnesses on this point follows: 

A. G. Jenkins, mayor of Coolsardie, a solicitor with mining experience in Victoria 
and Western Australia and legal representative of certain Englisn companies, stated 
that he preferred a system of freehold similar to that given in the United States (5737), « 
but he explains that freehold should only be given after the simi of £5,000 had been 
spent on actual development work, not simply putting machinery on the lease (5799 
and 5800). 

Modest Maryanaski, a Polish mining engineer who had spent eleven years in the 
United States, "favored the introduction of the mining law of the United States of 
America with certain alterations and variations." (8777.^ He stated that he would 
require an annual expenditure of £100 to £200, and when tne expenditure had reached 
the total of £1,000 would give a "proper title," but after this proper title had been 
^ven he "would tax that property so that it would be impossible to keep it except 
it was being worked." (8779.) "To prevent shepherding (that is the holding of 
mining property without full development), I would impose a nominal tax." (8803.) 
On analysis this proves to be rather more of an indorsement of the principles of 
Western Australian mining law than of American mining law. 

Hohn Marshall, president of the Prospectors' Institute of Ealgoorlie, with six years 
experience in Western Australia and extensive experience in America, in reply to 
the question (6315) "You consider the present lease tenure in this colony as good as 
can be given?" replied, "No; I do not. You could eive the fee simple of the land." 
Later, me same witness in reply to the question (6o27) "Would you be in favor of 
companies who have spent large sums of money having some concession granted them; 
it has been su^estea that they ought to have an indefeasible title sSter spending 
£10,000?" replied, "I know in New South Wales those mines which were neld in 
fee simple were a curse to the neighborhood in which they were situated. I believe 
that the system of giving a fee simple on account of having spent a certain amount of 
money would not be fair to the country. My experience m the past has been tibat it 
was a curse to New South Wales." 

Henry Clay Callahan, an American, testifies that he does "not agree with the mining 
laws of Australia." He favors those of the United States. Asked if he would prefer 
a freehold or a leasehold he naturally replied "I should prefer a freehold." He, how- 
ever, states ^8048): "I am not a believer in absolute security of tenure. unless mines 
are worked oy some means or another." 

As this is the essence of the principle underlying the matter of leasing — Pleasing is 
but the means of enforcing the requirement of development — ^Mr. Callahan must be 
held to have imbibed something of the principles of Australian mining law. 

O. R. Fearsby, a mining en^eer witn experience in Western Austn^, New South 
Wales, Queensland, Borneo, Philippine Islands, China, and British Columbia, pro- 
poimds a most astonishing version of the American mining law (9784-9792). He at 
first states he favors the American freehold (9783), and later states (9836) he does not 
advocate the American system. 

Several witnesses expressed themselves as in favor of granting, 
after the expenditure of certain large sums, an "indefeasible title/' 
in some cases for the normal term of a lease and in a few cases for all 
time, which certainly suggests a freehold, though this point was not 
fuUy developed and it is not always possible to determine the full 

Soint of view of the witness, the testmiony being vague or contra- 
ictory, thus: 

Geoige Webb, the mana^ of the Kalgoorlie mine and Iron King mine, favored 
erantii^ an indefeasible title for twenty-one years (9289) or lease in perpetuity 
(9230-1) after an expenditure of £500 per acre. (This in the case of an ordinary 
American mining claim, 1,500 by 600 feet, would mean the expenditure of over $100,000 
before patent could issue.) 

o The numbers given in parentheses correspond with those used in numbering 
the answers of the witnesses in the report of^the Western Australian mining com- 
mission. 

16014*»— Bull. 605—11 i 
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In the matter of leaseholdsfthe prospectors and labor men were a 
unit in indorsing it as entirely satisfactory. Among the representa- 
tives of large financial interests many of tne men in the most respon- 
sible positions strongly indorsed leasehold and compulsory devdop- 
ment. The following testimony bearing on this point has been 
selected as of special weight because of the character and position of 
the witnesses; 

M. W. Judell, a mining engineer and representative of English capitalists, states 
(1129): "I do not advocate an absolutely indefeasible title. I want to have a title 
surrounded by certain reasonable conditions which will insure the exploitation of 
the land." 

H. A. M. Moigans, mining manager, with experience in Australian States, United 
States, and Great Britain, in reply to the question "Would you be in favor of amending 
the act so as to give leaseholders an indefeasible tide" states that he would not, that 
he would only grant absolute exemption from the labor conditions for a period of two 
years after the company had expended £10,000 (7660-2). He holds that for a man 
to retain possession of a lease he should expend £700 per annum in actual mining 
development (7546). 

Edward Skewes, manager of the Bolder Main Reef, one of the laige mines at Kal- 
goorlie, testifies (8457): "I think so long as men do the work they should hold lie 
ground and you should not allow the ground to remain idle for more than two years, 
no matter what amount of money has been expended on it.'' 

William Dick, manager of the Golden Horseshoe, another of the great Kalgoorlie 
mines, testifies ^8973): "Would you favor a company which has spent say £20,000 
on this property naving an indefeasible titie for all time to that property? " " I do not 
think so. I thmk it is right that the Government should have some control over it." 
"You do not favor the American system?" "No, I do not." 

The testimony taken by the commission developed the fact that 
there was a considerable amount of ''shepherding" of leases — that is, 
the holding of leases without the performance of the required amount 
of development or the obtaining on the part of the lessees of the 
proper legal exemption, and the commission therefore recommended 
the appomtment of ''rangers whose duty will be to see that the 
labor conditions on leases and so forth will be fulfilled." This 
recommendation has never been carried out by ParUament. 

Among the other questions inserted by the conunission in the Est 
which had been distributed was "Are you in favor of the govern- 
ment of this colony reserving the undoubted state right to the royal 
metals?" Particular interest attaches to this question as it asserts 
the right to the royal metals as a state right, not as a royal preroga- 
tive. The answer to this question was almost imanimously "aye." 

The main poiut of criticism developed by this commission related 
to the enforcement of the condition of continuous development. 
The larger operators, while as a whole favoring the principle mat no 
mining tenements should be held without development, felt that 
certain improvements in the existing law and regulations were 
desirable. They advocated: 

(1) The substitution of a fine for forfeiture in the first or second 
breach of the labor conditions. This, it was pointed out, would 
protect a large company from loss through incompetence or neglect 
on the part of their local manager; 

(2) Exemption as a right for limited periods not exceeding two 
years after the expenditure of certain sums; 

(3) The expression of the labor covenant in money instead of 
men, usually estimated at from £400 to £700 per year for an ordinary 
gold lease of 24 acres with exemption from further expenditure for 
me balance of the year on the expenditure of this smn; 
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(4) The provision that no lease should be forfeited for any reason 
whatsoever except nonpayment of rent or noncompliance with 
labor conditions. All other breaches of the regulations should be 
punished by fines. This arose from the injudicious threat of one of 
the officers to forfeit certain leases for very trivial breaches of the^ 
regulations, which proceeding was held to imduly and imjustly 
jeopardize the title; and 

(5) The incorporation of the labor conditions in the act instead 
of allowing them to be fixed by the regulations which could be changed 
at wiU by the minister. 

The conunission recommended all these changes except exemption 
as a right after the expenditure of a certain sum and tne expression 
of the labor conditions in money instead of men. The mining act 
amendment of 1898 provided for a fine in case of the first breach of 
the labor conditions and regulations. The act of 1904 provided for 
exemption as a right for six months on expenditure of^£ 1,500 and 
for twelye months on expenditure of any sum exceeding £4,000, 
providing that "no exemption shall be granted * * * m respect 
of any expenditure incurred prior to the date of any expired exemp- 
tion." Exemptions were also allowed as a right which in effect 
required that a lease held by working miners must be worked only 
eignt months out of the year, and leases held by companies with a 
capital not exceeding £5,000 only nine months out of the year. 
The amending act prepared by the mines department in 1907 con- 
tains an expression of the labor conditions in mone^ instead of men. 
The other changes in the amending act are of minor importance, 
which is equivalent to a statement mat with this exception the law 
has been entirely satisfactory. This change has the hearty indorse- 
ment of the Chamber of Mmes of Western AustraUa, and its com- 
ments on the proposed amending act and the list of additional 
changes in the existing law which it suggests have to do wholly with 
minor matters of phraseology or of locfl interest. 

In a recent visit to Kalgoorlie special efforts were made to secJ the 
representatives of the larger interests, and they unanimously and 
unqualifiedly indorsed the leasing system as a better method of pro- 
moting mining development than freehold. 

The views of Mr. Richard Hamilton, president of the Chamber of 
Mines and manager of the Great Boulder Proprietary Company mine, 
one of the richest ffold mines of the world, carry great weignt, as they 
represent the conclusions of a man who is not only a mining engineer, 
but a lawyer, a man with wide experience, and one who spea& only 
after careful consideration, and then with mature judgment. Man 
after man in the field said "See Hamilton, he knows what we think; 
he knows the conditions, and what he tells you may be taken as the 
opinion of tihte mining men of this coimtry." Mr. Hamilton has 
spent considerable time in America in studying our mining condi- 
tions and is emphatic in the beUef that mining development is better 
promoted by the Western Australian leasehold system than by the 
American freehold. The manager of another big Kalgoorlie mine^ 
when he expressed himself in favor of leasehold, was c^ed, ''Well, 
if l^e Government should offer to give you a freehold title to your 
property would not you take it ?" replied, "Certainly, just as I would 
take £100 in bank notes if you offered them to me, but I would think 
you a fool nevertheless.'' 
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In view of these facts one may confidently assert: 

(1) That the niining law of Western Australia has been exhaus- 
tively tried. 

(2) That it is now, with minor exceptions, regarded as entirely 
satisfactory by the mining iaterests of the country. 

(3) That in the opioion of the mining men development is better 
promoted by leasehold than by freehold tenure. 

In short, viewed from the standpoint of present-day knowledge, the 
Western Australian mining law has proved a decided success. 
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CHAPTER m. 

The Development and Practical Workings op the Mining Law 
• OP South Australia.* 

South Australia^ has a total area of a trifle over 380,000 square 
miles, or but slightly less than the combmed area of Colorado, Wyo- 
mmg, Utah, and Nevada, and a population of about one person to 
each square mile, or sUghtly less tnan the combined population of the 
last three States. Although it has always^ been an agricultural and 
pastoral rather than a mining community, its mining mdustry has in 
a quiet way attained considerable size, and the circumstances con- 
nected with the development of its mining laws have been such that 
it furnishes important data on the practicabiUty of government 
leasehold as applied to mineral development, and on that particular 
phase of the matter of special interest to Americans — the feasibility 
of introducing a system of government leasehold after important 
mining properties have passed into the hands of private owners. ^ 

In South AustraUa not only were no reservations of the precious 
metals inserted in the first Crown grants, as in Western Australia, but 
when the plan of inserting a reservation of one-fifteenth of all metal- 
liferous ores was put in force, in 1846, it met with so much disapproval 
that the home government waived all rights to minerals and the local 
government in 1849 canceled the reservations which had been in- 
serted. Grants were then issued containing no reservations of 
minerals and were generally believed to convey everything to the 
freeholder. When, however, the privy council, m 1877, decided, on 
an appeal from the Victorian courts, tnat the precious metals do not 
pass to the freeholder^ unless the intention that they should so pass 
IS specifically stated m the deed of conveyance, the parliament of 
South Australia at once passed an act stating that deeds of grant in 
Southern Australia should be construed to convey all minerals in- 
cluding gold and silver. In this respect South Australia has gone 
further tnan the United States in the matter of confirming the title 
of the freeholder to the precious metals, for while it has been held as 
to lands alienated by the General Government of the United States 
that the owner of the surface does have title to the precious 
metals, the Government has never, by enactment or in any other 
authoritative maimer, waived its common-law right to the precious 
metals. 

The present separation of surface and mineral rights in South 
Austraha, the reservation of all minerals to the Government, and the 
working of those minerals only on Government leasehold have thus 

a Australia Mining Law Report No. 2, forwarded to President December 27, 1907. 

ft The Northern Territory, an area of 523,620 square miles, extending north from the 
twenty-sixth parallel of south latitude, which was added to South Australia in 1863 
and wnich has been governed bv laws differing in some respects from those of South 
Australia proper, is not included in this discussion. Its mineral wealth has not been 
extensively developed; the total population in this enormous area is less than 5,000, 
and arrangements are just being completed to turn this territory over to the Australian 
Commonwealth. 

53 
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developed, in a thoroughly democratic state, from a condition in 
which the title of the surface owner to everything above and below 
the surface was at one period even more fully confirmed than it is in 
the United States to-day. 

DEVELOPMENT OP GOVEBNMBNT POLICY IN REGARD TO ALIENATION 

OF MINERALS. 

From the settlement of South Australia in 1836 until March 5, 1846, 
deeds of grant contained no reservation of minerals, it being ex- 
pressly announced in the Government Gazette of November 14, 1840, 
that The sole condition of purchase shall be the payment of money 
at the rate of £1 sterHng per acre and nothing whatever above or 
below the surface will be reserved to the Crown." In 1841 galena 
deposits were discovered a short distance southeast of Adelaide, and 
after the land had been purchased under the system of public tender 
then in vogue, the first mine in the colony was opened. Other dis- 
coveries foDowed, including the Kapunda mine, the first copper mine 
in AustraUa, and the lands were oisposed of in the same way. In 
January, 1843. this system of disposal was changed by the coming 
into force of tne imperial waste-lands act of 1842, to sale at public 
auction at a minimum price of £1 per acre, and the property contain- 
ing the Montacute copper mine, discovered in 1843-44, was acquired 
in this manner. The regulations under this new law provided that if 
any person should offer to purchase at private contract 20,000 acres 
or more at £1 per acre, the land could be sold without auction and the 
area so bought would be specially surveyed. This provision was 
utilized in five cases in 184&-46, and the areas so selected and sur- 
veyed are referred to by the surveyor-general as ^^the special surveys 
of mineral lands." One of these special surveys contains the famous 
Burra Burra copper mine, the discovery and development of which 
is said to have done much to attract attention to this strugglmg 
colony and assure its future settlement and development. The tot^ 
yield of copper from this mine prior to 1877 amounted to £4,749,000. 

These discoveries resulted in a change of policy. The colonial land 
commissioners iu recommending this change said that '' before there 
was any reason to suppose the existence, to any important extent, of 
valuable minerals in the Australian colonies we did not think it expe- 
dient to continue the early practice of inserting in crown grants a 
reservation of all mines," but that now that valuable mines had been 
discovered they did not consider it any longer desirable to sell the lands 
entirely without reservation. They concluded that it was not wise 
to separate the surface from the underground rights, but recommended 
that one-fifteenth of all " metals and metalliferous ores, " and possibly 
coal, be reserved in each grant. The secretary of state transmitted 
these recommendations to the governor of South Austraha, who on 
March 5, 1846, proclaimed regulations in which it was stated that in 
all lands ahenated thereafter there would be reserved to the Crown 
"one-fifteenth of all metals and ores containing metals lying upon, in, 
or under such lands, payable in kind.'' 

These regulations further provided that all lands would be sold at 
auction, as had been the custom, but when the lands were known or 
supposed to contain minerals they would be advertised for as long 
a period before sale as the law would permit, generally about three 
months, while ordinary lands would be advertised only about one 
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month. They further provided that lands known or supi>osed to con- 
tain minerals could be obtained on lease. These regulations stopped 
at once the purchase of large 20,000-acre blocks for mineral values. 

The imposition of this royalty was regarded as a great hindrance 
to the development of the colony. Its collection was resisted by the 
colonials, and when an attempt was made to collect it by legal process 
the local court decided against the State on the basis that the insertion 
of such a reservation in grants was illegal. So great was the popular 
indignation that one of tne first acts of Lieut. Grovemor Henry loung, 
who succeeded Lieutenant-Governor Robe on August 2, 1848, was to 
dicontinue such reservations pending further advice from London. In 
1849 the English Government, "conceding to the express wishes of 
the great bocty of the communitv of South Australia,'' entirely yielded 
all royalty or seigniorage, and tne governor, with the advice and con- 
sent of the legislative council, enacted (No. 7 of 1849) that all grants 
containing reservations of royalty on metalliferous ores shomd be 
construed as if no reservations were contained therein. 

In the waste lands ahenation act of 1872 power was given to the 
commissioner of public lands for the first time to "decline to accede 
to any application for the selection of any waste land known or 
supposed to contain gold, copper, or other mtaerals." The com- 
missioner practically had this power before in respect to lands known 
to be mineral before survey, for no lands could be sold without 
survey, and the commissioner could refuse, if he so desired, to survey 
lands known to contain minerals. The introduction of this clause 
into the legislation, therefore, indicates a desire to force the develop- 
ment of known mineral lands by leasehold. The Crown lands con- 
solidation act of 1877 not only contains the same clause but goes a 
step further and empowers the governor to create mineral reserves 
and reserves for gola mtaing purposes. 

Kegarding the ownership of the precious metals in private lands 
the legislature set all doubts in this matter at rest by Act No. 88 of 
1877, which reads as foUows: 

Whereas doubts have arisen whether or not all minerals and metals, more particu- 
larly gold and silver, belong to th^ owner in fee simple of the land heretofore alienated 
from the Crown, ana it is desira!j -«. to remove such doubts, and to declare as is herein- 
after declared: Be it therefore enacted, etc., as follows: 

1. The grant in fee simple of any laiid in South Australia heretofore granted or 
hereafter to be granted shall be construed to include and convev to the owner in fee 
simple for the time being of such land the absolute property in aU mines and minerals 
including gold and silver (commonly termed "royal metals''), nothing whatever 
above or below the surface of the land being reservea by the Grown. 

This act was repealed by the crown lands act of 1886, which pro- 
vided that thereafter all grants should be construed as not incluaiog 
or conveying " to the owner of fee simple for the time being * * * 
any property in any gold above or below the surface of the land." 
The Crown lands act of 1888 extends this reservation to all minerals. 

As regards the sale of mineral lands and the reservation of minerals 
in Crown grants or patents, the history of the mining law of South 
Australia has thus shown the following stages: 

From settlement of colony in 1836 to 1846: No minerals reserved; 
and in sale no distinction made between known mineral lands and 
other lands. 

1846-1848: Reservation of royalty of one-fifteenth of all metal- 
liferous ores. Mineral lands sold after longer advertisement than 
in ordinary cases, but with the reservation of royalty as aforesaid. 
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1848-1886: No minerals reserved, the legislature by two special 
enactments waiving all rights to the precious metals. 

(a) 1848-1872: Government had no power to refuse to sell known 
mineral lands under the same conditions as other lands provided 
same had been surveyed. 

(b) 1872-1877: Government had power to refuse to sell known 
mineral lands and this practically ended the sale of such lands. 

. (c) 1877 to date: Government had power not only to refuse to 
sell known minerals, but to create mineral reserves. 
1886-1888: Gold reserved in all grants. 
1888 to date: All minerals reserved in all grants. 

TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF LEASES. 

The first provision for leasing minerals in South Australia is found 
in the land regulations of 1846. Prior to that time no distinction 
had been made between mineral and nonmineral lands. All were 
disposed of either by tender or auction at a minimum price of £1 per 
acre and without any reservation of minerals. The land regulations 
of 1846 provided that: 

Lands known to contain metals and metalliferous ores may be obtained by lease, 
with the right of mining, for periods not exceeding twenty-one years, if so desired by 
capitalists, hi such leases there will be reserved the same royalties [one-fifteenth of 
gross output] as upon lands sold in fee simple; but the price of {he lease will be subject 
to competition at public auction. 

No leases were taken out under these regulations, the conditions 
being regarded as practically prohibitive. 

On December 18, 1851, special regulations for the leasing of min- 
eral lands were issued with the following explanatory statement: 

The lieutenant-governor directs it to be notified that as he is not at present author- 
ized, either by the waste-lands acts or the recent orders in council to grant leases, ex- 
cepting for pastoral purposes. His Excellency can only grant leases of mineral lands 
* * * subject to Her Majesty's confirmation. 

These regulations were approved and confirmed by the home gov- 
ernment in June, 1853. They provided for leases for all minerals 
other than gold of not exceeding 80 acres, for not exceeding fourteen 
years* at a rental of 10s. per acre per year, the lessee being entitled 
to the right of search for one year, the lease to date from the com- 
mencement of the second year. The regulations further provided 
that on the termination of a lease the land should be put up at public 
auction and sold, and if sold to other than the former lessee he was 
to receive the value of improvements from the purchaser. 

The first application for a lease was filed on December 19, 1851, 
but the first lease was not issued until June 20, 1864, the great delay 
being due to the facts that the early applications were, to a large 
extent, abandoned and that the regulations for leasing minerals were 
not finally approved by the home government until 1853. On the 
abandonment of these earlv applications the lands were sold at pub- 
lic auction. This policy or semng at public auction mineral lands for 
which application for lease had been made but for which the appHca- 
tion was not completed within three months continued until 1862. 

a The Colonial Office held that under the act 9-10 Vict., C. 104, this period could 
not exceed fourteen years (Dispatch, December 30, 1846), and it was changed 
accordingly. 
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The waste-lands act oi 1857, which was the first lands act passed by 
the local parliament after the granting of constitutional government, 
incorporated the provisions of the Mineral Lands Regulations of 1851, 
but provided for the renewal of leases for a further period of fourteen 
years on payment of a fine of not less than £1 per acre, and for the 
imposition of such working conditions as might be prescribed by 
regulations. This act continued the policy of the sale of all lands at 
public auction at not less than £1 per acre; it abandoned the 20,000 
acres special block option without auction under which mineral lands 
were acquired in 1845-46, but there was still in the administration of 
the law nothing to prevent the acquisition of a mineral discovery by 
purchase in the regular way. Indeed, the surveyor-general in 1859 
expressed some surprise that men should take up leases at a rental of 
10s. per acre per year when 'Hhey might have applied for the survey 
of the land and bought it in fee simple for a sum probably little exceea- 
ing £1 per acre." However this might have been, prospectors as a 
rule appear to have preferred mineral leases, and practically all 
new development work was undertaken on this form or tenure. The 
explanation of this lies perhaps in the fact that a lease was granted 
only to the original discoverer or one authorized by him. The lease 
guaranteed possession for a period sufficient to demonstrate the value 
of the land on payment of half the minimum purchase price, and if 
the find amounted to anything a yearly rental of 18s. per acre was 
clearly no great burden. On the other hand, if he apphed for the 
survey of tne block preparatory to purchasing it (noland was sold 
before survey) such a survey would only be made at such a time as 
the surveyor-general thought fit, and after the survey the discoverer 
had no assurance that he would be the successful bidder. 

It was during this period that the famous Wallaroo and Moonta 
copper deposits were discovered and the discoverers, following the 
usual practice, applied for leases. It thus happened that the two 
most valuable mining properties in the State, though discovered and 
worked long before South Australia prohibited the sale of mineral 
lands and introduced a system of leasehold without alternative, are 
held on a government leasehold tenure. The first two 80-acre leases 
at Wallaroo were applied for in the early part of 1860 and were issued 
on April 10 and April 17, 1860, respectively, under regulations which 

Erovided that the fine for renewal snould be not less than £5 per acre, 
ut which fixed no maximum fine. These leases proved to be located 
on very rich ground, and when they expired in 1874 they were 
renewed on the payment of fines of £7,000 and £11,000, respectively. 
This, while apparently a large sum for the privilege of renewing a 
lease for fourteen years, was not unreasonable in view of the fact tnat 
the production of this mine up to 1886 exceeded £4,000,000 and the 
dividends exceeded £400,000. 

The other leases at this point were issued under the regulations of 
October 18, 1860, which provided that the fine for renewal should 
not be less than £1 nor greater than £20 per acre, and the fines on 
the renewals of these leases therefore did not exceed £1,600 in any 
case. The Wallaroo property is now composed of government leases 
agCTegating 2,000 acres. 

The Moonta mine was discovered in 1861 and the leases were, under 
the regulations of October 18, 1860, and the mineral leases act of 1862, 
subject to renewal at a fine not exceeding £20 per acre. The maxi- 
mum fine when the first Moonta leases were renewed in 1875, there- 
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fore, did not exceed £1,600 for any lease, but the aggregate paid by 
this company on its first 1 1 leases was £ 10,320. The total production 
of this mine up to December 31, 1898, was £5,113,252 and the divi- 
dends paid amounted to £1,168,000. The property now consists of 
government leases aggregating 2,670 acres. 

The mineral-leases act of 1867, passed at a time when the ^at 
wealth of Wallaroo and Moonta had been demonstrated, raised the 
fine for renewal to £100 per acre and reduced the rental from 10s. to 
2s. 6d. per acre per year. • No fines were collected under this 1867 act 
because, before the expiration of the leases issued thereunder, the 
crown lands consolidation act of 1877 was passed, permitting the 
holders of existing mineral leases to surrender their leases and take 
out new ones for ninety-nine years at a rental of Is. per acre per year 
and a royalty of 2^ per cent on the net profits, and all existing mineral 
leases of value were converted into ninety-nine-year leases. 

The early development of gold was conducted either on private 
property or on the basis of mmers' licenses or rights, and it was not 
until 1866 that provision for leasing gold were made. The gold dis- 
coveries were, however, not of sufficient importance to justify the 
payment of tne rental of £5 per acre per year charged at this time, 
ana no leases were taken out until the rent was reduced to £1 per acre 
in 1869. The first gold-mining lease bears the date of July 1, 1869. 

Details regarding the changes in the terms under which leases were 
issued are summarized in the following table: 



Tenm under which mining leases were granted at different 


times in South Australia, 




Land 
regu- 
lations, 
1846.a 


Mineral 

lations, 
1851. 


Waste land act, 
1867. 


Mineral 
leases 
act, 
1862, 
regu- 
lations, 
1866. 


Gold 
mining 

regu- 
lations, 

1866. b 


Gold 
mining 

regu- 
lations, 
1867.& 


Gold 
-mining 

laticdQs, 
1868-9. 


Mineral 
leases 




Mineral 
regu- 
lations, 
1850. 


Mineral 
regu- 
lations, 
1860. 


acts, 

1867, 

mineral 

lat^, 
1868. 


Term of years 


21 

None.. 

In t 
[fixed. 

None.. 


14 

Nonec 

f 


14 

14d.-.. 


14 

14«.... 


14 

14/.... 


14 

None.. 

20 Ac. 


14 

None.. 

20 Ac. 


14 

None.. 

20 Ac. 


14. 


Number of years for which 

renewable. 
Area: 

For gold 


14. a 




IsOAc. 
IsOAc. 


80 Ac. 
80 Ac. 


80 Ac. 
80 Ac. 


320 Ac 




640 Ac 


gold and coal. 
For coal 


320 Ac 










Rent per acre per year: 

For gold 

gold. 
Royalty 


£5.... 
None.. 

1<.... 


£5.... 
None.. 

4 


£1 




None.. 

6|p«r 
cent.* 


10s... 
None.. 


10s... 
None.. 


10s... 
None.. 


10s... 
None.. 


None.. 
2 . 


2s. 6d. 
Nozie. 


Labor conditions (expressed 

In men per ac. per year): 

Gold 




Minerals other than gold 
and coal. 




[None.. 
None.. 


None.. 
£3.... 


3/80... 
£3.... 


3/80... 




3/80. 


Coal 


£3 










Labor conditions expressed 
in money expenditure per 
year: 
Minerals other than gold. 




£3. 


Equivalent of 1 horsepower 
or 1 horse in men In com- 
puting labor conditions. 








3 


6 





















a No mineral leases were Issued under the regulations of 1846. 

b No leases were issued under these regulations because of the very high rental. 

c Land sold at public auction at tennination of lease. 

d On i>ayment of fine not less than £1 per acre. 

c On payment of fine of not less than £5 per acre. 

/ On payment of fine of not less than £1 nor more than £20 per acre. 

On payment of fine not exceeding £100 per acre. 

* Of output. 

i For quart£-reef claims 1 man for every 30 feet along the reef. 
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Terms under which mimng leases were granted at different times in South Australia — 

Continued. 





Gold mining act, 
1870-71. 


Murray 
Flat 

g^act. 


Crown 
lands 
act, 
1877. 


Gold 
TninfT)g 


Crown 

lands 

act, 1886. 


Crown 

lands 

act, 1888. 


Con- 
soU- 
dated 


Gold 




Special 

coal 
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Gold- 
mining 
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lation, 
1871. 


dredg- 




act,^ 
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Tenn of years 

Number of years for 
which renewable. 
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For gold 
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99 
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\640/.... 
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other than gold 
and coal. 
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Is 
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Pepper- 
corn. 




Bent per acre per 
year: 
For gold. .... 


Is. 


For Tnln^rals 


Pepi)er- 
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Is 

2J per 
cent.* 


Is 
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other than gold 
Royalty 
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a On public reserves only twenty-one years. 

b On discovery and expenditure of £10,000 has right of purchase at £1 per acre. 

e Under the regulations in force at the time of such renewal. 

' On payment of a fine to be fixed at time of renewal. 

e On such conditions as the minister for mines may think fit, but rant shall not exceed 5 shillings. 

/ At such rent and royalty as may be fixed. 

9 6d. ner acre until payable In the case of coal. 

* Of the net profits. No royalty fixed on coal before 1900. 

< To be determined at times of granting lease on statement of lessee. 

i Reduced to 1 man for every 2f acres by regulation, February 16, 1888. 

k Must expend not less than £2,000 a year exclusive of machinery. 

Term ^ years. — Omitting cases of special legislation, such as the 
Murray flats act of 1871-72, the coal section of the act of 1870-71. 
and the inoperative regulations of 1846, the term for which mineral 
leases (except gold) have been granted has changed from fourteen 
to ninety-nine years and is now fixed at forty-two years. Gold 
leases were first issued for fourteen, then for twenty-one, and now 
for forty-two years. South AustraUa, under the act of 1893, which 
is still in force, thus gives a longer tenure than is found elsewhere in 
Australasia, except New Zealand, and the act of 1905, in which the 
term of gold dredging leases is fixed at only ten years may perhaps 
be regarded as a suggestion that even in the opinion of the South 
Australians this term is too long. 

Renewal of leases. — With mineral leases the basis of renewal has 
been almost entirely the payment of a fine to be fixed according to 
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the value of the property. In gold leaaes no provision for renewal was 
made until 1885, wnen it was provided that leases could be renewed 
on such terms and conditions as might be fixed hj the regulations 
in force at the time of such renewal. The acts now in force make no 
provision for the renewal of any TniniTig leases, except those for 
gold dredging, which are renewable on such conditions as the 
minister may think fit. 

Leases for minerals other than e^d have commonly been renewed 
only on the payment of a fine. Whether this poHcy of assessing a 
fine as a condition of renewal is to be regarded as a good one or not 
depends upon whether the government poHcy of nonalienation of 
mmerals and their development by leasehold is based on, either (1) the 
commercial instinct to handle this pubUc estate so as to make it 
yield the greatest general revenue, or (2) the behef that the coun- 
try's welfare can be promoted more by the encouragement of the 
bona fide development of its mineral wealth and that the mineral 
lands should be handled so as to promote and encourage such bona 
fide development to the greatest possible degree. 

If the nation is to treat this matter entirely from the standpoint 
of a commercial company — in short, if the nation is to assume the 
r61e of the landed proprietor — the assessment of a fine as a condi- 
tion of renewal affords an excellent means of differentiating in the 
collection of dues between a good mine and a poor one. If no royalty 
is provided for in the lease, it affords a means of collecting a lump-sum 
royalty from successful and important mines, and if a royalty is 

Erovided, it permits the taking of an extra slice from a company 
olding an unusually good mine. 

If, however, the mineral leasehold is considered not as a means of 
securing revenue, but as the most effective method of promoting bona 
fide development, of insurii^ mining under proper supervision, 
of preventing harmful combinations, and. the nolding oi mineral 
properties unworked to the detriment of the common welfare, this 
fine is undesirable. From the standpoint of the company developing 
a mine the uncertainty of the amount of this fine is an unsatisfactory 
feature. The fine may be so excessive as to be prohibitive. There is 
nothing to prevent its being relatively more severe in one case than 
in anotner. 

A much more satisfactory basis is found in the provision now in 
force in Western Australia that leases shall be indefinitely renew- 
able subject to the provisions of the laws and regulations in force 
at the time of renewal. This prevents the individual discrimination 
possible under the fine method and more satisfactorily insures the 
remedying of any errors, for, if the existing laws and regulations 
are unsatisfactory at any time, it wiU be to the interest of afl mining 
men to have them changed. In the one case one man clamors for a 
change which wiU benefit him alone; in the other many men demand 
a change that benefits them all. In the act of 1893, the practice of 
assessing a fine as a condition of renewal is abandoned, but no other 
provision is made for renewal. 

Area. — ^The maximum area of a mineral lease, originally 80 acres, 
was soon raised to 320 acres and then to 640. In 1886 tne area for 
minerals other than gold or coal was reduced to 80 acres and in 
1893 to 40 acres. The coal area still remains 640 acres, but there 
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are no important coal properties in the State. As it was until 1893 
possible to take out a lease of 10,000 acres with a preemptoiy right 
of purchase if coal was discovered, this provision is not of much 
practical significance. The area allowed for gold leases, originally 
20 acres, was.increased in 1871 to 40 acres, but was reduced in 1885 
to 20 acres. The present area of 20 acres is very nearly that com- 
monly allowed throughout Australasia. In 1870-71 a special act 
permitted the taking out of gold leases for 10,000 acres on the Mur- 
ray flats with the right of purchase at £1 per acre after the discovery 
of gold and the expenditure of a sum not less than £10,000. Only 
one lease was taken out under the provisions of this special act, and 
it was abandoned in a few years. 

Under the mineral-leases act of 1867 adjoining leases could be 
surrendered and a new lease obtained therefor, provided the new lease 
did not exceed the usual maximum, and this principle is still in force. 
The regulations of 1893 provide that the minister may permit the 
concentration of labor on one or more of a group of not exceeding four 
adjoining gold leases. This makes the maximum area which can 
be worked under lease as one property 640 acres of coal, 40 acres for 
minerals other than coal or gold, and 80 acres for gold. 

Number of leases which may be held by one person — Right of transfer. — 
No provisions regarding the number of leases which one person can 
hold appear to have been made prior to 1888, and judging from the 
large holding at the Moonta and Wallaroo mines no limitation of 
this character was imposed. 

The crown-land act of 1888 provided (113) that '4t shall be 
lawful for any company * * * to hold any number not being 
more than 12 gold-mining leases or mineral leases,'' The regulations 
under this act provided further that no person shall hold at one 
time in one locality more than 640 acres of leases for coal, guano, 
petroleum, mineral oil, or other valuable substance not being a metal 
or metalliferous ore. As at this time the act of 1870-71, which pro- 
vided for the leasing of 10,000 acres of land for the development 
of coal or oil at a peppercorn rent, was unrepealed, these regulations 
were of no practical importance. The mining act of 1893, nowever, 
provides that any person can hold any number of mining leases, and 
this provision is still in force. 

Benial. — The rent has shown the same progressive reduction that 
has taken place in the adjoining States of Victoria and New South 
Wales. In gold leases the rent has been progressively reduced from 
£5 per acre per year to Is. and in mineral leases from 10s. to Is, 
During the early gold excitements in the neighboring colony of Vic- 
toria large fees and rentals were charged, evidently on the theory 
that the mineral wealth should be made to yield a considerable direct 
revenue to the State, but this poHcy has undei^one a gradual change 
and the rents have been reduced from time to time. South Austraha 
first attempted to encourage development without a general reduc- 
tion of charges by remitting the rents in certain leases when the lessees 
had spent money without returns. Thus in 1866 a bill was intro- 
duced and passed (30 Vic, 16) remitting the rents on 46 specified 
leases for two years, on 43 for three years, and on 62 for four years. 
In 1867 the desirability of reducing rentals became so evident that 
a new mineral-leases act was passed providing that the rent should 
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be 2s. 6d. instead of 10s. per acre per year, and the rents on 260 
leases issued under the old law were remitted for two years. In 1870 
rents on 101 leases were remitted for the years 1870-71. The still 
further reduction which has since taken place is to some degree due 
to the introduction of a system of royalty on net profits. 

Royalty. — ^In 1846 the royalty was nxea at 6§ per cent, and although 
leases were issued at this rate in New Zealand and New South Wides, 
no record could be found of any having been taken out in South 
Australia, where this provision was abandoned within three years. 
Twenty years later a royalty of 2^ per cent on the net profits was 
introduced in leases for minerals other than gold, and in 1893 this 
royalty was made operative with respect to gold. This nro vision of 
the mining law is not regarded as satisfactory by the omcers of the 
mines department, who are now advocating the entire abandonment 
of the royalty system. They regard the practical difficulty of actu- 
ally ascertaining the net profits as insurmountable, and state that 
this portion of the law has for several years been almost a dead letter. 
They have recently prepared, with tne approval of the minister of 
mines, a new mining bill m which the royalty is absolutely abandoned. 

This matter of royalty affects only the revenue. It does not in- 
volve any of the far-reaching advantages of government leasehold, 
and so far as the broader unoerlying considerations of public welfare 
are concerned, need be considered only as a possible means, where 
rental merges into royalty, of promoting development or as a method 
more or less objectionable, of more equitably distributing the cost of 
the administration of such a system. In any case a very low rate of 
royalty on the gross output is much more easily administered, though 
not as equitable as a royalty based on the net profits. In coal mining 
the gross output in many cases could be very definitely checked by 
measurement of the workings. 

Labor conditions. — ^While the mineral leases regulations of 1861 
contain the provision that a lease might be forfeited if the land was 
not "bona fide appHed to mining.^' no development covenant appears 
to have been actually formulated until the mineral leases regulations 
of 1868. These provided only that the lessee should expend not less 
than £3 per acre per annum in mining operations. The next regu- 
lations provided that the lessee might, if he desired, in lieu of the 
stated expenditure, employ not less tnan 3 men for every 80 acres for 
not less than nine months m the year. With regard to xnineral leases, 
this option continued in force until 1893, since which time the devel- 
opment covenant has been expressed in men only. This gradual 
change from an expression of the development covenant in money to ite 
expression in men only, the money expenditure other than as wages 
being now entirely disregarded, is cnticised as undesirable by all 
the larger mining interests. In Western Austraha there is a very 
strong demand for the expression of the development conditions in 
monev instead of men, but with the safeguard that for the first six 
montns of a lease a stated number of men must be actually employed. 
With this provision the expression of the labor conditions in money 
offers certam decided advantages, provided that care be taken that the 
money expenditure is for bona fide development. We have had in 
the Lfnited States, in connection with the development requiremients 
on claims, numerous instances where the sum required by law to be 
spent yearly on development work has been spent m " improvements'' 
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of a portable character which were made to do duty on many claims: 
in many other cases the expenditure has not tended in any way toward 
the bona fide development of the claim. 

The contention that the labor conditions should be expressed in 
men rather than money has, however, points in its favor. The value 
of a mine to a community, its importance in the development of the 
coimtry, lies largely in the number of men to whom it gives employ- 
ment. The importation of machinery and the purchase of supphes, 
while under certain conditions valuable as an evidence of a bona fide 
intention to develop, does not directly benefit the region involved 
unless men are employed. 

In connection with mineral leases the table shows a progressive 
increase in the number of men required for eVfery 80 acres of lease; 
beginning at none in 1851 it rose to 3 in 1860, 4 in 1888, and 8 in 
1893, and as mineral leases are the only ones of importance in South 
AustraUa this but evidences anew the growth of the principle in this 
State which demands the utilization of the mineral resources as a 
means of developing the coimtry and affording employment. 

The growth of the same idea is shown also in the gradual decrease 
of the number of men considered equivalent to 1 horsepower, and the 
final abandonment of this method of discharging the labor conditions. 
In 1867, 1 horsepower was considered equivalent to 5 men; in 1885 
this was reduced to 2 men, and in the present legislation no provision 
is made for the counting of power as in any way satisfying the labor 
conditions of a lease, although in mineral claims horsepower can be 
still computed on the labor conditions at the rate of 2 men. This 
last is a concession to the prospector. 

Waiver of labor conditions, — ^Although provisions were made in 
the early regulations dealing with gold claims for exemption from 
labor conditions for stated periods, no specific provision was made 
for such exemptions in connection with leases prior to 1888. Labor 
was required for only nine months out of the year; in mineral leases 
money expenditure could be made to satisfy the development con- 
ditions; the procedure required to effect forfeiture was very cumber- 
some; the TTiiniTig developments were comparatively not great, and 
this matter therefore never assumed the importance it did in the 
neighboring States. The gold-mining regulations of 1888 extended 
to the lessee the privilege which had theretofore been enjoyed by 
claim holders of applying to the warden for exemption from work for 
a period of one month, and through the warden to the minister for 
exemption for three months. The latter application was heard in 
open court. 

The act of 1893 gives the minister power to — 

suBpend or wholly or partially suspend all or any of the covenants and conditions con- 
tained in any lease for mining purposes in any case where he is satisfied that by reason 
of special circumstances it would be impossible to comply with or would inflict great 
hardship upon a lessee to enforce such covenants or conditions. 

This provision is regarded as less satisfactory by the mining 
interests than the more specific provisions of the West Austrahan 
TpiTiing law; and while there are no complaints of the abuse of this 
power it is suggested that if requests of this sort could be heard in 
open court it would to a greater degree safeguard the interests 
involved. 
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Forfeiture. — ^While violation of any of the covenants rendered a 
lease uable to forfeiture, it was not until 1862 that the machinery for 
such forfeiture was made evident. The regulations then provided 
that a lease might be declared forfeited by order of the Supreme 
Court. This method proving rather cumbersome, the acts or Par- 
liament from time to time contained lists of leases which were thereby 
declared forfeited and canceled. 

In 1893 this difficulty was removed by the provision that in cases 
of noncompliance with labor conditions or nonpayment of rent, and 
in cases of noncompUance with any other covenants after due notice, 
the jpublication of a notice in the Government Gazette would con- 
clusively cancel and forfeit any lease. This has immensely simplified 
the procedure in this respect, but the details have not been perfected 
to tne degree found in the more important mining community of 
Western AustraUa, 

CLAIMS AND PROSPECTING AREAS. 

While the claim in Western AustraUa is a form of tenure in no way 
intimately related to a lease, in South Australia it is merely the 
first step toward a lease. In Western AustraUa the holder of a 
claim may retain his right thereto so long as he has a miner's right 
and complies with the regulations. There is no way by which he 
may be forced to take out a lease. In South Australia, however, in 
all cases except an alluvial claim the minister may, on the discovery 
of minerals, require the owner of the claim to take out a lease. The 
opportunity or obtaining relief from labor conditions is rather 
better in a leasehold than a claim hold and the claim holder therefore 
naturally desires to take out a lease when he has made a find. The 
present law holds, in fact, that a miner's right is necessary to initiate 
any mining holding; without a miner's right the individual has no 
right to go on the public lands and peg out the area which he desires 
for a claim or lease. Therefore no lease can be issued to anyone who 
is not a holder of a miner's right. No person can at the same time 
hold more than one claim by virtue of tne same miner's right. The 
South AustraUan law has reached this point by a very gradual 
evolution from the original status in which the mineral lease was the 
first and only thing. As regards minerals other than gold, the first 
regulations in 1851 provided that any person could acquire a lease 
for 80 acres at 10s. per acre per year. On payment of the first 
year's rent a person could search for one year on the property and 
could then determine whether the lease should actually be issued. 

In connection with gold, particularly alluvial gold mining, leases 
did not seem at first to be feasible, and a system of Ucensed claim was 
introduced. The fee first charged for such Ucensed claims was 30s. 
per month per man. This was reduced in 1866 to a quarterly fee of 
2s. 6d. In the same year a concession was granted to the prospector 
for minerals other than gold, which aUowed the holding or a definite 
prospecting area of 80 acres with preference right to lease for three 
months on payment of £2, which term could be extended for three 
months three separate times on payment of £1 for each such exten- 
sion. In 1868 provisions were made for the issuing of mineral 
Ucenses for one year for specified areas not exceeding 640 acres at Is. 
per acre, and in the same year the cost of gold Ucenses was reduced 
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to Is. per quarter. In 1869 the gold digger's license was renamed 
a ''miner's right'' and issued at 10s. per year. This miner's right 
was effective only on a proclaimed gold field, and gave the holder the 
r^ht of searching for gold on lands held under mineral license or 
lease. Only one claim appears to have been allowed for one miner's 
right. Annual prospecting licenses were issued conferring the right 
of searching for gold over all waste lands not within a gold field on 
payment of 6s. In 1877 the cost of a prospecting license for minerals 
otner than gold, still restricted to a specified area, not exceeding 640 
acres, was reduced to £1 per jrear. In the lands act of 1886 pro- 
visions were made for the first time for the issuing of general mineral 
licenses on the payment of 20s. per year. These gave the holders the 
right to prospect anywhere on the public lands and the preemptive 
right to a lease of any lands on wnich he found minerals, but not 
exceeding the maximum area allowed for one lease. 

In 1893 it was appreciated that there was no essential difference 
between prospecting for gold and other minerals, that forcing a pros- 
pector to take out two or three Hcenses was an unnecessary burden, 
and that the prospector should be encouraged, not taxed, except so 
far as it was necessarv to protect him and the general mining inter- 
ests, and a miner's right was provided for at the rate of 5s. per annum 
covering all minerals. It was further provided that — 

No peiBon shall at the eame time own more than one claim by virtue of the same 
miners right; but any person may hold any number of miner's rights, and for each 
miner's right so held by him he m&y own one claim; provided that no person shall 
hold more than one alluvial gold clami. 

The desirability of issuing a miner's right for each claim lies in the 
fact that it affords an efficient method of automatically cleaning the 
records each year of all abandoned claims.^ If only one claim can be 
held at one time by virtue of the same miner's right, the prospector 
must declare one claim abandoned before he takes out another with 
the same right. It further means that if at the end of ^ the year a 
miner does not think a claim worth the cost of a new miner's right, 
the claim will lapse, and the records will automatically show that 
it has lapsed. Tne present cost of a miner's right is not to be con- 
sidered as a general revenue tax such as the original rate of 30s. per 
month undoubtedly was, but as a reasonable assessment toward the 
cost of keeping the records, from which none will benefit more than 
the bona fide prospector. Whether a miner's right is clearly a neces- 
sary prerequisite in taking out a lease, as is asserted in Soutn Austra- 
lia, may be regarded as somewhat open to doubt. In most cases 
some prospecting work would be undertaken before a man took out 
a lease, and in such a case he must of necessity have a miner's right, 
but if a man without prospecting knows that he wants a lease to a 
certain piece of ground, there would certainly be no good reason for 
requiring him first to take out a miner's right. 

Size of^ daims and ordinary prospecting areas, — ^The holder of a 
miner^s right is authorized by law to peg out a claim on any land 
whereon any metal, mineral, coal, or ou "may be or be supposed to 
be." The ordinary areas are for alluvial gold, 30 by 30 feet; for reef 
gold, 100 feet along the reef by a width of 600 feet; for minerals 
other than gold or coal, 40 acres; for coal and oil, 640 acres. In wet 
alluvial groimd, twice the usual area is allowed. 

16014«— BuU. 505—11 5 
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The miners seeking for alluvial gold may peg out protection areas 
of the following size: 

Yard*. 

If between J and Lrnile from nearest gold workings 100 x 100 

If between 1 and 2 miles from nearest gold workings 150 x 150 

If between 2 and 3 miles from nearest gold workings 250x250 

If over 3 miles from nearest gold workings 500 x 500 

On the discovery of payable gold the holder of an alluvial prospect- 
ing area is entitled to the following multiple of ordinary clamis: 

Multiple of oBfi man's 
ground allowed. 

If between } and 1 mile from nearest gold workings 3 

If between 1 and 2 miles from nearest gold workings 4 

If between 2 and 3 miles from nearest gold workings 6 

If over 3 miles from nearest gold wcMrkings 10 

The miner seeking for reef gold may peg out a reef protection area 
of the same width but of twice the length of a reef prospecting claim. 
On discovery of payable gold, the holder of a reef protection area is 
entitled to a reef prospecting area of the following size: 

Feet. 

If between 1 and 5 miles from nearest occupied claim 200 x 600 

If between 5 and 10 miles from nearest occupied claim 300 x 600 

If over 10 miles from nearest occupied claim 400x600 

Labor conditions on claims. — ^The essential condition connected 
with the tenure of all claims has always been the one of continuous 
development. A claim rests on a possessory right tenure. Under 
the last regulations one man must oe kept constantly employed for 
each one man's groimd held as a gold claim; two men are required on 
each mineral claim of 40 acres, and 8 men on each coal or oil claim 
of 640 acres. Provision is now made for the amalgamation of any 
number of gold claims, of not exceeding four mineral claims and of 
not exceedmg two coal or oil claims. The labor requirements on 
such amalgamated claims are reduced one-half imtil the^ claims 
become payable, when they must be manned in full. Power is given 
to the warden to grant suspension of labor for not exceeding three 
months after three months' work has been performed. After such a 
suspension no further suspension can be panted until six months' 
work with the full complement of men. There is no provision for 
the expression of development conditions in money; men must be 
employed, except that in a mineral claim each horsepower shall be 
counted as two men. 

Special prospecting areas. — In order to encourage prospecting for 
"precious stones, mmeral jphosphates, oil, rare metals^ minerals, and 
earths, the mining for which, in the opinion of the mmister, has not 
proved payable in any instance in any portion of the colony," the 
mining act amendment act, 1900, provided for special licenses for 
one year, giving the right to search for any of the above minerals 
over any specified area not exceeding 5 square miles at a rental of £1 
per square mile. The Hcensee must Keep at least one man constantly 
employed on the land for each 640 acres thereof. On discovery, the 
holder of the license has a preferential right to lease not exceedmg 40 
acres for minerals other than phosphate and oil, 100 acres for mineral 
phosphates, and 640 acres for oil. 
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MINING ON PBIVATE PROPERTT. 

In Western Australia and Victoria the first mining on private prop- 
erty acts had for their object only the providing of a legal method 
of mining on freehold lands for tne minerals which belonged to the 
government. Before the passage of tJiese laws the government made 
no protest when the freeholder undertook to mine for the precious 
metals and protected agreements made between the freeholder and 
any miner, but there was no provision whereby the government could 
authorize any person to mine for the reserved minerals without the 
consent of the freeholder. In both these colonies the precious metals 
belong to the government; in Western Austraha by specific reserva- 
tion, and in Victoria in the absence of such reservation, by the common 
law ; but in South Austraha all minerals, including the precious metals, 
had by special enactment been conveyed to the freeholder in all lands 
aUenatea prior to 1886. The South AustraUan mining on private 
property act of 1888 therefore deals primarily with mining on private 
property for the minerals which belong to the surface owner, thus 
asserting in principle, as was finally and more effectually done in 
Western Austraha, that the development of minerals is a pubUc use. 
While this suggests that South Austraha had at one step gone from 
the extreme of ^ving to the freeholder all minerals, to the other 
extreme of declaring the mining for minerals a pubhc utihty, and pro- 
viding that the minerals on any property whensoever aUenated, 
should be developed, the law is far from having this practical effect. 
While appearing to affirm a principle the provisions of the law are 
such as to make the attainment of the end sought almost as distant 
as if the law has not been passed. The ^'vestM interests'' opposed 
to the general principle of mining on private property could well con- 
gratulate themselves on the passage of this law, for, while appeasing 
the popular demand by passing a mining on private property act, 
they in fact yielded practically nothing. The provisions of th!e law 
which defeat the end sought are: 

(1) The requirement that before any land either could be resumed or a compulsory 
lease issued, an official must certify that ''{Mivable'' mineral exists thereon. 

(2) The provision that if the freeholder within from two to six months after the date 
on which any other person applies for mining rights with respect to the property 
involved works the land himself with the' same number of men as required by the 
regulatioDS for mining leases of that area, he shall have exclusive right to the minerals. 

(3) The fact that a compulsory lease can be issued only by the master of the supreme 
court; in which connection it is stated that the procedure required is almost prohib- 
itive. 

The requirement that a government official must certify that the 
land contains payable minerals is perhaps the most serious of these 
obstacles. If development is to be promoted the point involved is 
not, as this law asserts, ''Does this land contain payable mineral as a 
positive fact ? " (such an assertion prior to the development work could 
seldom if ever be made), but ^' Is it pjossible or probable that such a 
deposit will be found — ^is there any eyident justification for the desire 
to develop indicated by the appUcation for a permit to mine." The 
mere application is, in the absence of maUce, proof that the appUcant 
is ready to invest his moQey, being convinced that there is a reason- 
able possibiUty of developing a payable mine. If the land is so very 
rich that the orovernment ojEcial can certify from common knowledge 
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that it contains payable mineral the land will have been developed, 
and there is no need of such a law to promote and permit develop 
ment. If, on the other hand, an examination is necessary, as it 
would be in practically all cases, the government official has under the 
law no right to enter the property to make such an examination; he 
would be liable to prosecution as a trespasser. In the first place the 
government official is required to make a positive statement as to the 
payable character of the deposit which few capable and conscientious 
men would care to make previous to some development, and in the 
second place the official has no right to make an examination. The 
net result is that the law has been practically inoperative, and the 
officers of the mines department have repeatedly recommended that 
a new law, based on the principles of the Victorian law, be adopted. 
Such a law was, in fact, prepared this year, but the pressure of other 
business did not permit its being introduced into Parliament. 

As originally passed in 1888 this law was restricted to mining for 
gold, but its operations were by the amendment of 1895 extendSl to 
all minerals if under the resumption clause, and by the amendment 
of 1899 to all metals if under the compulsory lease clause. The 1888 
act provided that in case the freeholder disagreed with the report of 
the government officer as to the mineral value, he could require the 
appointment of a mining expert. This provision was repealed in 
1895, but its repeal, though a concession, did not materially affect 
the situation. The freeholder receives under this law compensation 
for all damages and all the royalties received by the government less 
2^ per cent K>r administrative expenses. 

Mining for the reserved minerals on private property, which is the 
principal point involved in the mining on private property acts in 
the other Australian States, is of very little importance in South 
Australia to-day, and it is considered by the mines department offi- 
cials to be covered by the crown lands acts and the general mines 
acts rather than by the mining on private property acts. These 
provide on the one hand for the reservation of all minerals and for 
the working of the same by persons authorized by the government 
on pavment of damages, and on the other hand by the proclamation 
that freehold land out of which minerals have been reserved are 
''mineral lands" within the meaning of the mines act of 1893. 

Western Australia adoj)ted this law bodily in 1897, apparently 
without very mature consideration, since ownership of the precious 
metals in the majority of the freeholds is, as has been pointed out, 
entirely different in tne two States. After a trial of one year this 
law was repealed by Western Australia and the Victorian law adopted, 
which, with certam amendments, is still in force and is working 
satisfactorily. 

ENCOURAGEMENT OF MINING. 

South Australia, like the other Australian States, has, throughout 
its history, endeavored to promote mining development by means of 
rewards, subsidies, and assistance in many ways. It is a matter of 
no little significance that these States which have shown the greatest 
desire to assist mining should have abandoned freehold and taken 
up leasehold as a better method of dealing with minerals. This 
change was not based on a demand for the ''nationalization of the 
land^ (the demand for perpetual leases as a form of land disposal 
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did not come until many years after the adoption of this policy in 
regard to minerals and was practically repudiated in a few years), 
but on the belief that the end sought, the proper development of the 
mineral wealth of the country, comd oe attained more by a leasehold 
than a freehold tenure. 

A reward of £1,000 was offered for the discovery of a pajrable gold 
field on January 1, 1851, and a reward of £10,000 was oflfered some 
years later for the discovery of a payable coal field. The gold nun- 
mg act of 1885 authorized the governor to pay a sum not exceeding 
£1,000 to the discoverer of a payable gold field and provided for the 
subsidizing of gold mining companies to an amoimt not exceeding 
£500 in any one case either by the loan of money or by the loan of 
diamond drills, the subsidy to be repaid out of the profits at the 
rate of 50 per cent on any dividends paid to the stocknolders. The 
acts now in force provide for rewards of not exceeding £1,000 for 
the discovery of new mineral districts or deposits, for the subsidizing 
of companies to amounts not exceeding £1,000 per company, and 
for the loan of diamond drills. The government has also voted 
appropriations for the payment of one-third of the freight on the 
first 50 tons of ore produced from any mine, for the purchase of dia^ 
mond drills, and the conduct of very extensive drilling operations, 
and for the erection of government batteries and cyaniding works. 



EXTENT OF OPERATIONS. 

The extent of the operations under the South Australian mining 
law for the past few years, so far as they relate to purely mining 
holdings, are summarized in the following table: 

Table giving mineral holdings under the promsions of the South Australian mining law 
from 190S to 1907 , inclusive, 

[Compiled from reports of mines department.] 



Year ending> 



Dec.31, 
1903. 



June 30, 
1904. 



June 30, 
1905. 



June 30, 
1906. 



June 30, 
1907. 



Komber pf miners' rights 

Number of claims 

Total area of clai ms ( acres) 

Number of special prospecting areas (not exceeding 

5 square miles each ) 

Totafarea of special prospecting areas (acres) 

Number of ord inary gold leases 

Total area of ordinary gold leases (acres) 



Number of gold-dredging leases 

Total area of gold-dredging leases (acres) 

Number of mineral leases (other than gold and salt) . . 
Total area of mineral leases (other than gold and salt) . 
Number of miscellaneous leases (for salt, gypsum, 

mineral springs, and smelting works) 

Total area of miscellaneous leases (acres) 



1,740 

538 

18,830 

4«6 

4,xn 



19,985 

220 

279,040 

216 

3,900 



1,336 

493 

17,255 

90 

106,240 

118 

2,006 



1,642 

848 

33,920 



2,350 

908 

29,600 



538 

18,830 

29 
6,436 



404 
8,210 

31 
7,212 



293 
10,255 

30 
6,813 



77 


107 


142,720 


134,400 


127 


120 


2,338 


2,040 


41 


40 


6,934 


5,944 


286 


362 


15,520 


11,946 



32 

7,168 



35 
7,227 



PEACTICAL RESULT OF TEST OF GOVERNMENT LEASEHOLD. 

Government leasehold as applied to mineral development has 
thus been under trial in South Australia for over fifty years. It was 
first introduced before the^ government had any power to refuse to 
sell lands known to be mineral provided they had been surveyedi 
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and after important mineral properties had been alienated. It con- 
tinued in operation while laws were passed giving to the freeholder 
the ownership of all minerals, and it was not until 1888 that the 
government decided to reserve all minerals in future grants and thus 
effectually prevented their further aUenation. The fact that after 
this long trial leasehold is the accepted government method of 
dealing with minerals in itself indicates that the system has been 
found satisf actorv, and were any corroboration necessary it is found 
in the fact that the officers of the mines department assert that there 
is no demand for a freehold tenure in connection with mining. Had 
there been any demand for freehold it undoubtedly would have been 

E anted by the legislature, which has in connection with the land 
ws repeatedly shown that it is merely the servant of the people. 
The secretary lor lands and mines states that some years ago thca« 
was a demand for perpetual leases in the alienation of land. Legis- 
lation was passed authorizing such leases, but after a time there was 
a demand that the holders of such perpetual leases should be per- 
mitted to convert to freehold. Acts were therefore passed allow- 
ing perpetual leaseholders to convert to freehold. Provisions were 
made for the repurchase of large estates and their subdivision by 
the government tor closer settlement. 

In this connection it was held that if the government did not 
retain some control over the land these small holdings would 
be amalgamated and the government would have it all to do over 
again. It was therefore decided that blocks in repurchased estates 
could be acquired only on perpetual lease, which, while giving the 
holder nearly all the advantages of the freehold and some in addi- 
tion, gave the government power to prevent transfer and consequent 
amalgamation. After a few years tnere was a demand for freehold 
in connection with these repurchased estate lands, and the le^slature 
again permitted the holders of perpetual leases to convert to freehold. 
Land was formerly sold with conditions of improvement and devel- 
opment, but the government has now gone to the other extreme of 
selling without such conditions. The secretary cited this as evidence 
that had there been any demand for freehold in connection with 
mining, freehold would undoubtedly have been granted. This is 
clearly a most emphatic indorsement of the success of leasehold, 
indicating, as it does, the approval of the whole of the people of 
South AustraUa. 

Capt. Bodham Whitham, aid-de-camp to the governor of South 
AustraUa. a gentleman who has been interested in mining operations 
in several of the States, says that all the mining men in Australia 
indorse leasehold as the proper form of tenure for mining purposes; 
that the only people who at times suggest that freehold is better are 
a few of the prospectors, who, when they have worked two or three 
months, go to town and spend their earnings in drink and think it 
''jolly hard" that another man should be permitted to take up the 
claim or lease that they have abandoned for the purpose or this 
spree. Captain Whitham adds that the majority of these men, 
when pinned down to it, agree that it is quite nght that they should 
lose their claim or lease under these circumstances. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Development and Practical Workings of the Mining 

Law of Tasmania.* 

introduction. 

The mining law of Tasmania has several claims to special consid- 
eration. It has been repeatedly commended by the Australian Min- 
ing Standard and Financial Keview, the most important mining 
ptiblication in Australasia, as the model among the Australian laws 
rrom the standpoint of the capitalist. Tasmania was the first among 
the Australian States to insert in all mining leases a provision that 
no lease should be forfeited for noncompliance with the development 
conditions during strikes. The development requirements in this 
State have generally been more in accord with the demands of capi- 
talists than inthe other States. In the last mining acts these features 
have been incorporated with other provisions, and as a result the 
laws grant the principal points which are demanded by the larger 
mining interests: (1) Expression of the development covenant in 
monev instead of men; (2) exemption from development conditions 
as a "right" during strikes; (3) exemption from development con- 
ditions as a ''right-on account of previous expenditure m excess of 
that required, provided the aggregate exemption does not exceed 
three years; (4) the ajssessment (rf a fine, in. certain cases, in lieu of 
forfeiture for a breach of labor conditions. 

The Tasmanians pride themselves on their conservatism. They 
consider it a point for extreme congratulation that the labor party 
has never been of any importance in their community. One prona- 
inent official, expressing tne general sentiment, said that Tasmania 
had not embraced any of the socialistic or "laboristic" doctrines 
which had found expression in continental Australia. In the face of 
this assertion^ it is a bit astonishing to find in the last lands act a 

I>rovision which is in effect far more extreme than is found in the 
egislation of anjr of the adjoining States. Until 1903 there was no 
special provision in Tasmania for reserving any minerals ; some grants 
contained a reservation of the precious metals and others did not, but 
the lands act of 1903 provides that any land can be */ resumed'' by the 
Oovemment for mining purposes on payment of its value exclusive 
of all minerals. This is a piece of retroactive legislation without any 
very evident justification other than the claim that all minerals are 
"treasure trove," and as such are the property of the government. 
The Tasmanians have objected strenuously to any inining on 
private property act, but the claim asserted in this legislation — that 
ua between the govenunent and the f reeholder ^ the freeholder has no 
right to claim compensation for any xxunerals — is certainly much more 

a Australian Mining Law Report No. 3, forwarded to President December 31, 1907. 
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extreme than the proyision of the South Australia and Western Aus- 
tralia mining on private property acts, which, while providing for 
mining for minerals on private property which does not oelong to the 
government, pays to the owner not only compensation for damages 
and, if the land is resumed, the agricultural value of the land, but also 
all the rental and royalty received by the government from mining 
leases on the property after deducting a percentage for administrative 
expenses. 

The fact that conservative Tasmania, where there are but 5 labor 
members out of a total of 35 in the house of assembly and where the 
upper house is wholly a "house of (land) lords" has in this particular 
adopted a more radical poUcy than any of the other Australian States, 
and the fact that it, like the other States, early adopted the system 
of government leasehold clearly demonstrates that tnere is no basis 
for the cry that there is any political aspect in the adoption of the 
companion policies of nonalienation of minerals and government 
leasehold. The Australian States differ widely in political complex- 
ion, ranging from South Australia, where the labor party is over- 
whelmingly in power, and New Zealand, where the ProCTessive party 
is fairly m control, to Tasmania, which considers itself me stronghold 
of conservatism and where the labor party is of practically no impor- 
tance. Yet all of these States have, after experiment, adopted the 
same policy. Whether government leasehold or freehold is the better 
method of dealing with mineral lands never was a political question, 
and is now, so far as Australia is concerned, not a "question" at all. 

Although in Tasmania mining does not have the preeminent and 
overshadowing importance that it does in Western Australia, yet 
Tasmania is essentially a mining State. During the past six years 
the total mineral exports have amounted to from 41 to 58 per cent 
of the total exports or the country — that is to say, the mineral exports 
were equal to all other exports. Tasmania, while the smallest of the 
Australian States, haviag an area only one-fourteenth of South Aus- 
tralia, exclusive of the northern territory, has a mineral production 
of from three to four times that of the latter State. Its mmeral pro- 
duction in 1905 was approximately that of the State of Nevada, and 
though its area is but one-fourth, its population is four times as great. 
The total mineral production in 1906 was £2,257,147. This was 
composed almost wholly of copper, tin, silver-lead, and gold — copper, 
£934,924; tin, £557,266; silver-lead, £462,443; gold, £254,963. 

GBOWTH OF THE GOVERNMENT POLICY IN REGARD TO THE NONALIENA- 
TION OF MINERALS. 

The first mineral to be worked commercially in Tasmania was coal, 
which was discovered in the forties in several parts of the colony. 
No other minerals were found until 1852, when gold was discovered 
in north Tasmania. Prior to 1837 no reservation of any mineral was 
contained in any grant. In that year the reservation of gold and 
silver was inserted in all grants of country lands, but omitted in 
all town grants, and this appears to have continued until the lands 
act of 1903. Land was alienated under the lands regulations then in 
force without any thought of mineral value, and thus some of the 
first discovered coal-bearing land passed into private hands. On 
the discovery of gold in 1852 the governor at once issued a proclama- 
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tion in practically the same words as that issued by the governor of 
Victoria in the preceding year, in which he declared that all mines 
of gold and all gold in its natural place of deposit, whether on alien- 
ated or unalienated lands, belonged to the government, and warned 
all persons that any attem{)t to mine such ^old without license would 
result in both civil and criminal prosecution. In 1858 an attempt 
was made to purchase gold-bearing land under the provisions of sec- 
tion 19 of the waste-lands act of* 1858, which permitted the purchase 
of lands at private contract at £1 per acre. This resulted in a peti- 
tion to the nouse of assembly against the sale of the land, in which 
the— 

petitioners beg to repreflent the great injustice which would be inflicted on the people 
at large by permitting private parties to select land where gold was ^own to exist. 
Your petitioners pray mat your honorable house will take such steps as will except 
lands where gold is Imown to exist from the operations of the waste-land act. 

This petition resulted in the executive withdrawal of the land and 
its "reservation for mining purposes," and culminated in the passage 
of the first gold-fields act m 1859. This empowered the governor to 
"except denned areas of the crown lands from the operation of sec- 
tion 19 of the waste-lands act" and also to decline to accede to any 
applications for thepurchase of lands if same were known or supposed 
to be auriferous. In 1862 this provision was extended to include all 
minerals, and such a provision has been included in all lands acts 
since that time. Provision was, however, made in the regulations of 
1863 for the purchase of mineral land outright by a mineral lessee 
after his lease had been in operation for a period of three years at a 
valuation to be fixed by arbitration. This plan was abandoned in 
1870, and as no important mineral discoveries were made in the 
interim, no leases were taken out, and thus no mineral lands were 
alienated in this manner. 

Although no act providing for the reservation of minerals in grants 
was passed until 1903, and the question whether any mineral land 
should be sold or not was entirely one of executive discretion (and, 
it should be added, of the correctness and completeness of the knowl- 
edge of the lands department officials), yet so faithfully have these 
officers discharged the trust thus imposed on them regarding the 
nonalienation of minerals that not omy are all the important min- 
eral properties in the State still owned^ by the government, but, 
except for the small areas of coal^ lands alienated in the early history 
of the colony, no mineral deposits of importance have passed into 
the hands of private owners. So insigmficant are the coal areas 
that the only coal mines in this country which are now being worked 
are operated on government lease. Indeed, the total mineral pro- 
duction of Tasmania to-day, and in 1905 it equaled that of Nevada, 
comes from government leasehold. 

These results contrast very markedly with those obtained in the 
United States. Here, while the law of July 4, 1866, expressly for- 
bids the alienation of mineral lands xmder the agricultural-land laws, 
enormous areas of such lands have been ac(][uired in this way. 

So far did the Tasmanian officials deem it advisable to carry this 
policy of reservation from sale of lands known or supposed to con- 
tain minerals that it became necessary to provide some form of 
surface holding within the mininj; areas. The waste-lands amend- 
ment act of 1881, therefore, provided for the sale of lands in mining 
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settlements subject to the right to mme on payment of damages. 
The act of 1885 gives to the nolders of business and residence areas 
the right .to purchase the same after an expenditure of a certain 
sum on improvements, but in all cases with the reservation of the 
right to mine at depths of not less than 50 feet. The act of 1889 
went a step further and declared all lands in mining areas open to 
selection, but with the reservation of the right to search for gold 
and the right to mine at depths of not less than 50 feet. In 1891 
the depth was reduced to 20 feet, and in 1900 the reservation in- 
cluded the right to search and mine for gold and other minerals. 
The crown-lands act of 1903 marks the natural conclusion of these 
several steps by providing that thereafter all grants should contain 
a reservation of tne right to mine for all minerals at a depth of not 
less than 50 feet, on pavment of damages. The lands-act amend- 
ment of 1905 waived all question of depth and provided for the 
reservation of all minerals in all grants. 

To guard against the possible harmful result of some pieces of 
valuable mineral land escaping the vigilance of the officials, a clause 
was introduced in the lands act of 1870 providing that lands alienated 
imder that act should be subject to resumption for mining purposes 
on payment of value other tnan auriferous, but providing that no 
such land should be liable to resumption after a period of five years 
from date of alienation. The lands act of 1890 included this section, 
with the same five-year proviso, but with the addition that the com- 
pensation should be the value exclusive of gold and other minerals. 
The lands act of 1905 provided that — 

All land alienated under the provisions of this act or any former act relating to the 
sale of crown lands may be resumed for mining purposes ♦ ♦ ♦ on paying full 



compensation * * * other than that of gold or other minerals contaiiied in such 
lana. 

The omission of the restrictive five-year proviso makes this a re- 
troactive clause, which in effect appropriates to the government all 
minerals whensoever alienated, in this respect it is perhaps the 
most radical enactment which has seen light m Australasia, f<^ it in 
effect takes back that which has been given without any very evident 
excuse other than the argument of some English lawyers Uiat all 
minerals are in fact '* treasure trove," and as such are the property of 
the government. It is in this particular to be distinguished ^om the 
suggestion recently made that the Government of the United States 
might with considerable justice claim all minerals in all lands alienated 
under the a^cultural land laws since the development of the gov- 
ernment policy in the fifties and sixties, which required the reserva- 
tion of all mines and mineral 1 ands to the government. Prior to 1 866 — 

the uniform reservation of mineral lands from survey, from sale, from preemption, and 
from all grants, whether for railroads, public buildings, or other purposes, fixed and 
settled the policy of the government in relation to such lands — 

and helps to fix and explain the reservation which wa^ inserted in the 
act of July 4, 1866, which remains in force to this day. On account 
of this provision agricultural claimants have been required to make 
affidavits that the land is not valuable for minerals and that they in 
effect want it only for agricultural purposes. A legfedative assertion 
on the part of the government of its nght to all mmerals in agricul- 
tural alienations since that time would give to every man exactly 
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what he swore he was getting, but no more. It would further have 
the effect of automatically cleaning the record of all land frauds 
involving mineral values. 

Even under the administration of the present Tasmanian law under 
which all minerals are reserved, the policy of not alienating mineral 
lands is continued. AH applications for the final patent of lands are 
referred by the lands department to the mines department for an 
indorsement as to whether the land will or will not probably be needed 
for mining. These departments, while they have generally been 
under the same ministerial head in Tasmania, have been entirely 
separate organizations since 1882^ or soon after the mineral develop- 
ment of the colony became of importance. Before that time all 
matters relating to mineral lands were administered by the depart- 
ment of lands and surfeys. 

The development of the government policy in Tasmania in regard 
to the alienation of minerals has thus shown the following progressive 
stages: 

From settlement of colony in 1803 to 1869: Lands sold imder general land laws 
without regard to mineral value. Some grants contained reservations of gold and 
silver, others contained no such reservations. 

1859 to 1863: Lands sold as before, but governor had power to exempt lands from 
sale and to refuse to sell lands supposed to contain gold. 

1863 to 1870: Lands sold as before, but governor had power to exempt from sale and 
to refuse to sell lands supposed to contain any minerals. In case oi mineral leases 
the lessee had a right, after three years, to purdiase the property on valuation to be 
fixed by arbitration; this provision was not utilized, as no ramend leasee were issued 
during these years. 

1870 to 1890: Lands sold as before, but governor had power not only to exempt 
lands from sale and to refuse to sell land supposed to contain minerals, but to resume 
£i!N»ehold lands for mininfi[ purposes on payment of a value other than auriferous, pro- 
vided such resumption snoula take place within five years of the date of alienation. 

1890 to 1903: Lands sold as in preceding period, but with the addition that the land 
commiBsioner might resume on payment of value other than for gold and other min- 
erals, provided such resumption took place within five years of the date of alienation. 

1904 to 1905: Lands sold with, reservation of right to mine for all mineEals below 50 
feet. Government empowered to resume any lands whensoever alienated on pay- 
ment of value other than mineral; this in effect asserts the right of the government 
to aU minerals in all lands whensoever alienated. 

1905 to date: Lands sold with reservation of all minerals. Right of resumption as 
in preceding period. 

TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF LEASES. 

The first government mineral lease in Tasmania was issued in 1849 
for the purpose of mining coal on Shouten Island. The period was 
seven years, and the royalty was fixed at 2d. per ton. At this time 
the operations of the land sales act of 1842 (5-6 Vict., c. 36) were 
suspended in Tasmania and the governor was empowered to frame 
land regulations. Negotiations were conducted with other com- 
panies fubout this time for leases on the same terms, but whether or 
not leases were issued is not known. In 1852 an application was 
made to mine for coal under the orphan-school estate at Newtown 
by certain persons who had, previous to that time, been mining for 
coal on adjoining freehold land under agreement with the owner. 
A government lease was finaUv issued on September 1, 1853, for a 
penod of seven years at a royalty of 6d. per ton on all slack, and 6d. 
per ton for the first year, 9d. per ton for the second year, and Is. 
per ton thereafter on all other coal. Operations were continued for 
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the full term of the lease, which was then eyidently extended, as coal 
royalty continued to be paid until 1863. These leases are to be re- 
garded as special arrangements rather than as the initiation of any 
general policy. No minerals were known in the colony at that time 
except coal, and lands containing coal were sold under the same con- 
ditions as other lands. 

The protest of certain citizens in 1859 against the alienation of 
auriferous lands near Fingal, where ^old was discovered in 1852, and 
the attempt to work reef deposits in that locahty resulted in the 

{>assage oi the first gold fields regulation act in 1859. It provided 
or development by means of leases which were not to exceed a term 
of ten years at such rental and royalty as might be fixed. The act 
was approved on September 23, 1859, and the Government Gazette 
of December 12 contains a notice of the intention of the government 
to issue to the Fingal Quartz Crushing Company a gold lease of 320 
acres at a rental of £1 per acre per year. The reason for the unusu- 
ally large area of this gold lease does not appear, for in the first 
regulations issued in 1860 the area of leases for alluvial ground was 
fixed at not less than 5 nor more than 50 acres, and for quartz ^ound 
at not exceeding a length of 900 yards along the reef by a width of 
300 yards (about 56 acres). The rental was fixed at £1 per acre for 
alluvial land and £1 for every 100 yards of reef, or about £li per 
acre. 
In 1862 a mineral-leases act was passed, which in like manner 

!)royided for the leasing of minerals other than gold, and in the f ol- 
owing year the provisions of this act were incorporated in the waste- 
lands act. Very little development was done under these laws, as 
the early gold finds did not prove important, and the great discov- 
eries in Victoria and New Zealand proved more effective lodestones. 
With the dying down of the Victorian excitement attention was 
a^ain turned to Tasmania, and about 1869 discoveries were made 
which mark the beginning of the present period of mineral develop- 
ment. In this year £2,500 was paid into the treasury under the 
provisions of the mining acts, while in 1868 there had been no pay- 
ment, and in 1867 the payments had amounted to but £5. In 1871 
the future of Tasmania as a mining country was assured and a great 
vista of promise opened up by the discovery of the now famous i 

Mount Bischoff tin mine, which up to the close of 1906 had paid in I 

dividends £2,088,000. In 1882 rich silver deposits were found at 
the now important mining center of Zeehan, and in 1886 the Mount J 

Lyell mine was discovered. This mine, first worked as a gold mine, | 

has proved on development to be one of the most valuable aurifer- ; 

ous and argentiferous copper deposits in the world. This mine paid I 

for the single year 1904 dividends to the amount of £150,000; for / 

the year 1905, £175,000; and for the year 1906, £420,000. J 

All these properties are held under government lease; Mount Lyell I 

under special act of parliament, and all others under the ordinary 
provisions of the minmg law. All these important mines were dis- j 

covered before there was any law forbidding the alienation of mineral I 

lands; whether the lands were sold or leased was under the law i 

entirely a matter of administrative discretion. It has already been • 

pointed out that, with the exercise of the same sort of executive 
discretion and with a similar interpretation and administration of 
the laws in the way most favorable to the government, much of the 
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regrettable portion of the administration of our own land system 
might have been avoided. 

The provisions of the acts and regulations of Tasmania relating to 
mining leasehold are summarized m the following table. In this 
table there are many evidences of the conservatism on which the 
Tasmanians pride themselves. The rental has not changed during 
the productive period of the colony, neither has the maximum area 
allowed for minerals other than gold. The expenditure required has 
varied only between £2 and £4 per acre per year, and the labor on 
mineral leases has changed only from 3 men for 80 acres to 4 men 
for 80 acres. 

Terms under which government mining leases have been granted at different times in 

Tasmania. 





Special coal 
lease, 1853. 


Gold fields act, 1859. 


Mineral 
leases act, 
1862; waste 
lands act, 
1863 (regu- 
lations, 
1863: regu- 
lations, 
1867). 


Gold fields 
act, 1870 
(regola- 

tions,1878). 


Mineral 
leases act, 
1870(rcgu- 

lations, 
1870,1874, 
1875, 1877). 




Regula- 
tions, 1860. 


Regula- 
tions, 1867. 


Term of years: 

Gold. 




10 


a 15 




10 




Min^HTftls OthAr thftn crnld . . 


7 
(6) 


21 
el4 


21 


Number of years for which re- 
newable 


(6) 

50 
/56 


40 
25 


<ilQ 

5 
10 


«14 


Ifiaxiiiiaiii area in acres: 

Alluvial 




Reef 








For minerals other than 
gold and cohI . . . . , 




80 
320 


80 


For oosl 


14 








320 


Rent per acre per year: 

For gold 


0h£l 


£1 


£1 




For minerals other than 




<5s. 

<2s.6d. 

None. 


<5s. 


Forooflil 


10s. 
6d.-12d. 








<2s. 6d. 


Royalty per ton.. 

Development conditions ex- 
pressed in men per acre per 
year: 
Gold 


None. 


None. 
*2 


None. 
U;«»4 


None. 


Minerals other than gold 
and coal... 




«^/320 


«3y80 


Coal 


(*») 








»3/80 


Development conditions ex- 
pressed in money expendi- 
tare ner acre per year: 


U) 


None. 


None. 




Minerals other than gold 
and coal ......... ... 




£2 
£2 


£3 


Coal 










£3 


Equivalent of 1 horsepower or 
1 horse in men in computing 
labor conditions 








1 

















a The act under which these regulations were made provides for a term not exceeding ten years, 
t No provision for renewal. 

c On paj^nent of fine. Lessee had right to purchase fee simple after three years. 
d Subject to such rent as may be determined. 
On pavment of fine. 

/ Lease iw 320 acres granted under this act before adoption of regulations of 1860. 
9 For alluvial gold. 

ik £1 tor every 100 yards of reef in the case of reef gold. 
i Or such higner rental as may be fixed. 

/ Regulations required that machinery of the following horsepower must be erected within twelve 
months: Two horsepower for every 5 acres alluvial and 3 horsepower for every 100 yards of reef. 
h For every 100 jirda of reef. 

i For quartz after six months; first six months, 1 man to every 2 acres. 
« For alluvial after six months; first six months only 1 man per acre. 
» For nine months out of the year. 
9 If not worked for one year to be forfeited. 
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Terms under whidi government mining leaaea have been granted at different timee m 

Tasmania — Continued. 





Mineral 
leases act, 
1877 (regu- 
lations, 
1878, 1882). 


Gold Adds 
act, 1880; 
amend- 
ment, 1881 

(regula- 
tions, 1883). 


Mineral 
leases act, 
1884 (regu- 

latlonl, 
1884). 


Mining act, 


Mining act, 1900. 






1898 (fegu-' 
lations, 
1894). 


General. 


Dredg- 
ing. 


Mining 
act, 19(S. 


Term of yean: 

Gold. 




a 10 




10 

21 
/ «10 
\ 21 

} ^^ 

80 
320 

ff£l 

g5s. 

92s. 6d. 

None. 

(/) 

ftl/20 
ftl/20 

None. 

£3 
£3 


21 

I «21 
i 

/20 
/80 


10 




Minerals other thsn 
gold 


21 


21 
•121 


21 


Number of years for 


clO 

20 
10 


«21 


Maximum area In acres: 
Foreold- 

Alluvial 


20 




Reef 






40 


or minerals other 

than sold andcoal. 

Foroou 


80 
320 


80 
320 


80 




/320 
£1 


. 


320 


Rent per acre per year: 
For gold 


£1 


25 


£1 


For minerals other 
than gold and coal. 


96s. 

928. 6d. 

None. 


aba, 

92s. 6d. 

None. 


5s. 
2s. 6d. 
None. 

*J 

ftl/20 
ftl/20 

£20 

£4 

£4 




5s. 


None." 

n 


■'"None." 
ftl/20 


2s. Gd. 


Royalty per ton. . 

Development condi- 
tions expressed in 
mgi^jjracreperyear: 


(*) 


Mfrmtils other than 

gold and coal 

C<Ml 


*l/20 
*l/20 


»l/20 
kl/20 










Development condi- 
tions expressed in 
money expenditure 
per acre per year: 
Gold 


None. 


£4 


£10 


Minerals other than 

gold and coal 

Coal 


£3 
£3 


£3 
£3 

1 


£2 






£2 


Equivalent of 1 horse- 
power or 1 horse in 
men in computing la- 
bor conditions 


1 



















a The regulation of 1883 provides for twenty-one-year gold leases under certain conditions. 
b Subject to such rent as may be determined, 
c At such rent, not exceeding 3 times original rent, as may be fixed. 
d At not exceeding 7 times original rent. 
e At not exceeding 5 times original rent. 
/ Except in special cases. 
9 Or such higher rental as may be fixed. 

ft Such as may be fixed by regulation. No royalty has been chaiged up to this time and none is likely 
to be. 
i Only 1 man for every 2 acres for first six months. 
/ Apparently determined in each case, 
ft For nine months out of the year. 

Renewal of leases. — ^The first acts made no provision regarding the 
renewal of leases. In 1862 a plan, similar to that which had been 
initiated in South Australia in 1859, was adopted, which provided 
for renewal, but for a shorter period than the original lease, on pay- 
ment of such a fine as might be assessed. In 1870 as to gold, and 
1877 as to other minerals, the plan was adopted, and has smce been 
continued, of allowing renewal on payment of such additional rent 
as might be determined, thus in effect spreading the payment of the 
fine over the full term of the renewal and providing for its payment 
only so long as the mine proved payable, in 1880 as to gold, and in 
1884 as to other minerals, it was provided that the rent on renewal 
should not exceed seven times the original rent and that the term of 
the renewed lease should be equal to that of the original lease. In 
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1893 the maximum rent chargeable on renewal was reduced to five 
times the ori^al rent. 

If the original lessee failed to renew, it was first provided that the 
right to the lease must be sold at public auction. Now auction is 
resorted to only as a means of decdoin^ between several applicants; 
if there is but one applicant for an expu^ed lease, or if one applicant 
has a preference right, the lease is awarded to him. 

C(m8(Mdati(m of leases, — No restrictions seem ever to have been 
imposed on the number of leases of the reflation size which any 
person or company might h(dd. The fact that, imder certain con- 
ditions, leases larger than those usually provided for might be desir- 
able was early recognized, and the first regulations under the gold 
fields relation act of 1859 empowered the governor to issue special 
leases of any size on such terms as he might think fit. This policy 
of allowing gold leases of any size or the consolidation of any number 
of gold leases, provided that- it was shown that such a union was 
necessary for the more efficient working of the land continued, until 
1880. 

The gold-fields act of 1880 provided that no consolidated lease for 
gold should exceed 60 acres or six times the normal maximum amount 
for reef claims. This was reduced in 1893 (mining act 1893, S. 41) 
to 30 acres or three times the usual amount, and m 1900 increased 
to 40 acres, at which figure it remained until the mining act of 1905. 

As to leases for minerals other than gold, the first provision for 
consolidation is found in the act of 1870, which provided that no 
consolidated lease should exceed 320 acres. This was reduced to 
160 acres in 1893 (which was half the normal amount allowed for 
coal, and thus the law did not permit the amalgamation of small 
coal leases up to even the maximum area), and remained at that 
figure until the act of 1905. This act, which applies to all minerals, 
including gold, provides for both the consolidation and amalgamation 
of leases. It provides for the issuance of a consolidated lease includ- 
ing any number of adjoinii^ leases when the minister is convinced 
that such consolidation would facilitate the working of the property. 
This consolidated lease must be for a period not exceeding the term 
of the surrendered leases. An '^ amalgamation of leases'' imder this 
law is only a means of meeting an emergency, such an amalgamation 
is in force only for a stated period, generally twelve months, and the 
total area involved must not exceed 100 acres for gold and 300 acres 
for other minerals. In amalgamation the leases do not lose their 
identity; amalgamation merely permits the concentration of labor. 
The provisions for consolidation in effect mean that there is abso- 
lutely no limit to the size of a mining lease in Tasmania except 
what may be imposed by the discretion of the minister, but, judging 
from the past history of Tasmania, there is no great danger of abuse 
of this power by the mines department. 

With such a liberal provision it is interesting to note that at the 
piesent time the largest consolidated gold mining lease in Tasmania 
is for 75 acres, and uiat there are only 7 mineral leases out of a total 
of 1,600 with an area exceeding 320 acres: The Moimt Bischoff 
lease of 880 acres, the Moimt Lyell Mining and Railroad Company's 
lease of 546^ acres (the Mount Lyell Company also holds consoli- 
dated leases for 278, 226, and 131 acres, giving them 1,181 acres in 4 
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leases), the Tasmanian Copper Company's lease of 454 acres, the 
Silver King Prospectors' Association lease of 386 acres, the Tasma- 
nian Smelting Company's lease of 366 acres (the Tasmanian Smelting 
Company also holds consolidated leases for 291, 240, and 159 acres), 
the Arba Tin Mining Company's lease of 365 acres, and the Pioneer 
Mining Company's lease for 333 acres. The holdings of the Briseis 
Tin Mining Company, which undertook the development of a stream 
tin deposit deeply buried by a basalt flow, and which encountered 
unusual difficulties, consists of 3 consolidated leases of 139, 120, and 
93i acres, respectively. Other consolidated leases allowed compa- 
nies for unusual undertakings are of a similar small size. 

Royalty. — The early coal leases of 1849 and 1853 appear to have 
been the only leases under which royalty has been collected on num- 
erals in Tasmania. The early acts provided that the rent and royaltv 
should be fixed by regulation, but in no case was royalty ass^sed, 
and after a time the acts provided only for rental. The insertion of a 
clause in the mining act of 1905 which permits the collection of 
royalty is probably to be regarded as a saving claused designed to 
permit the exercise of this right in special cases if found desirable, 
rather than an intimation that royalty is to be generally collected. 
All companies in Tasmania now pay 5 per cent on their declared 
dividends, but this is to be regarded as a general tax rather than as a 
special mining royalty, since it is not, as in South Australia, collected 
from mining companies alone. 

Labor co'mitions. — One of the essential conditions of a mining lease 
in Tasmania has always been that of development. In gold leases 
this development covenant was always expressed in men imtil the 
mining act of 1900, but provision was made for an indefinite amount 
of exemption at the discretion of the local warden or commissioner 
of mines, and the lease further provided that a suspension of labor 
for at least six months was necessary to constitute a breach of the 
labor covenant. In connection with leases for minerals other than 
gold no provision for exemption from development conditions was 
made until 1893, but because of the option which permitted a fixed 
money expenditure per year a lease could not be declared forfeit 
until the expiration of that year. The 1893 act provided that at 
least six months noncompliance Math the labor conditions was nec- 
essary to render any lease liable to forfeiture, and permitted the local 
commissioner to grant an indefinite amount of exemption. The 
labor conditions on leases during this period are therefore not to be 
considered as very severe. The act of 1900 first provided for exemp- 
tion as a '* right" during ''general strikes" and for excess expenditure 
at the rate of three months' exemption for every excess expenditure 
amounting to that required for one year, proviaing the total exemp- 
tion thus acquired should not exceed three years. The action of 
Parliament in this respect had been foreshadowed to some degree by 
the passage in 1893 and 1895 of acts granting special leases to the 
Mount Lyell Company, on the ffuaranteeof an expenditure of £200,000 
within five years, at a rental of £1 5s. per acre, or the combined rental 
on a gold and mineral leade under tne general mining act then in 
force. 

The mining act of 1905 appears to have gone a step further by 
providing (1) for exemption auring *'a strike" where before it was 
a '* general strike in the district;" (2) for exemption for six months 
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for each exc^s of expenditure equal to that required for twelve 
months, provided the total of such exemption should not exceed 
three years; and (3) by permitting the assessment of a fine not ex- 
ceeding £600 as an alteniative for f orf dture on breach of labor 
conditions. 

All these are changes which have been repeatedly urged in connection 
with the ''security of tenure aeitation." The exemption-as-arright 
clause for excess expenditure, thofugh it provides for a longer penod 
of exemption for tne same expenditure, is, however, in some re- 
spects not as satisfactory as the provision in the act of 1900, because 
in the 1906' act the lessee is entitled to exemption for such expendi- 
ture as a '^right" onlv after he has satisfied the warden ''that there 
are reasonable grounds for applying for exemption." This in effect 

E laces the matter entirely in the hands of the warden, and can not 
e considered as inuch oetter than the provision of the Western 
AustraUan law^ which in essence empowers the minister to grant 
exemption for any good cause. 

In the matter of fine in lieu of forfeiture, it should be pointed out 
that forfeiture has been effected,' as a rule, not on the initiative of the 
mines department but of prospectors who have a preference right 
to the lease forfeited, and that when this compensation is removed 
there is little to induce men to take Hie time and trouble to apply 
for forfeiture, particularly in view of the fact that the applicant 
must make e. deposit of either £5 or £10. Although this deposit is 
designed to protect a bona fide developer from meddlesome and 
inconsequent allegations, the provision of the Western Australian 
law that the warden or registrar, if he is satisfied that such an appli- 
cation is made bona fide, may permit the applicant to proceed with- 
out making such a deposit, has very evident advantages if properly 
administered. In case forfeiture for noncompUance with the labor 
conditions is punished by fine only, some provision must be made 
for compensating the applicant for his time and trouble. If the 
lessee is adjudged guilty of a breach of the labor conditions and the 
lease is not forfeit^, the fine should be sufficient to compensate the 
applicant for "any reasonable expenses incurred bv him in relation 
to the application for forfeiture. In this particular the provision 
of the Tasmanian law that the applicant shall not be entitled to 
compensation for expenses in any case exceeding the amount of his 
original deposit, £5 or £10, as the case may be, seems entirely 
inadequate. After considering the "shepherding" of leases (holding 
without bona fide development), it was suggested by the Western 
Australian royal commission on mining in 1898 that government 
mining rangers should be appointed to see that the labor conditions 
were bein^ fulfilled. 

Tasmama has taken a step in the direction of assisting the gov- 
ernment officers to enforce the labor conditions by requirmg in the 
last mmiTig act that each lessee furnish a yearly declaration, under 
oath, giving full particulars of the work done. In the adminis- 
tration of this ana other matters connected with mining leases, the 
mines officials in all the Australian States are assisted oy the local 
police officers, who in some degree take the place of rangers. The 
conditions of administration in this respect are somewhat different 
in the Australian States than in the United States. In Australia 
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the lands are being handled by the same government which is in 
charge of the locd peace oflBceis — which service, by the way, is 
immensely more efficient than in the western Uiiited States— and 
the two services work together. The same efficiency may not be 
attainable in this matter with our dual system of government, 
where the State controls the local peace officers and the nation the 
public land, but the desired results can doubtless be obtained ia 
other ways' if cooperation in this respect is not, with proper adminis- 
tration, inaeed possible. 

The simple expression of the labor conditions in money per year^ 
as in this Tasmanian law, makes it possible to hold a property almost 
a full year without doing any work. While designed to assist devel- 
opment, such a provision permits speculation to an undesirable 
extent,, and a moaification in which the labor covenant is expressed 
in men for the first six months of the lease period with the usual 
privilege of exemption from labor at the discretion of the officials, 
would make it possible to assist the bona fide developer in cases where 
cause for leniency was shown, and at the same time, to a more satis- 
factory degree, to prevent speculation. 

Foryeiture, — The early acts required that leases could be declared 
forfeit bv the supreme court. After a time forfeiture could be 
effected by the publication of a notice in the Government Gazette 
by the conjmissioner of crown lands. About 1880 the governor in 
council, which in practice means the minister for mines, was em- 
powered to forfeit leases, and such forfeiture was usually effected on 
the recommendation of a commissioner of mines or warden after a 
hearing in open court. This made the minister a court of appeals in 
such cases. In 1900 this responsibilitv was shifted from the Moulders 
of the minister for mines to a mining board composed of six members, 
the minister for mines, the secretary for mines, and the commissioners 
of the four districts. In 1905 the number of members in the board 
was reduced to three, and it was provided they should be appointed 
by the governor. A similar change is considered desirable in Western 
Austraua, only there it is proposed that the board of appeals or 
mines board should be composed of the minister for mines, the sec- 
retary for mines, and the magistrate at Perth. The lack of definite- 
ness m the last Tasmanian enactment regarding the composition of 
this board and the fact that provisions are made for salary and ex- 
penses suggests that it has been thought wise to make it possible to 
nave a board composed of other than the departmental officers. 

MINEBS' BIGHTS. 

The first gold-mining regulations, while defining the size of claims 
and stating that they should be subject to such royalty and rent as 
might be fixed, made no provision for miners' rights or other form 
of authorized prospecting. The public lands were in theory open 
to any who cared to search. This has been true for minerals otiier 
than gold for the greater part of the history of the mining develop- 
ment m Tasmania, and in this respect there is a momentary parallel 
with American mining practice. The gold fields regulation act of 
1859 provides for miners' rights for periods of twelve months at a 
fee not exceeding £1. In 1880 the period of a miner's right, still 
restricted to gold mining, was extended to ten years at an annual 
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rent of 5 shillings^ and miners' rights were issued under the same 
terms till 1900, when the practice of issuing miners' rights was 
abandoned and the American plan of allowing prospecting and the 
holding of a claim without any government license initiated. 

But so firmly had the custom of having a miner's right fixed itself 
on the mining community that this provision raised a storm of pro- 
test. Deputation after deputation waited on the secretary for nunes 
demanding the restitution of the miners' right. On the explanation 
of the secretary that they had all the privileges conferred by a 
miner's right without having to pay the fee which had been charged for 
such a document, they replied that they wanted the miner's right never- 
theless. Provision was therefore made for the "miner's right" in 
the mining act of 1905. All such miners' rights expire on Decem- 
ber 31 of each year, and are issued on payment of 5s. if appUed for 
before June 30 and 2s. 6d. if applied for after that date. Miners' 
rights under this act of 1905 cover all minerals instead of only gold 
as theretofore. Although between 1900 and 1905 the Government 
abandoned miners' rights, it still required fees for prospecting areas 
(under the provisions of the mining laws of other Australian States 
prospecting areas are allowed under miners' rights) and the innova- 
tion was therefore not of such far-reaching importance as it appears 
at first sight. 

CLAIMS. 

With regard to the number of claims or miners' rights which one 
person comd hold, the practice in Tasmania seems to have been gen- 
erally not to allow more than one miner's right to any person. The 
present act provides that only one miner's right shall be issued to any 
person and that only one claim can be held thereunder. In this 
respect Tasmania has perhaps unknowingly kept more closely to the 
original idea of a claim than the other States. A claim in the begin- 
ning represented the natural maimer of permitting a man to hold 
certain ground on condition that he worked it. It was a possessory 
right omy and the claim to hold the ground lapsed automatically 
when the claimant ceased to work it. In this imtial sta^e it was in 
all coimtries so clear that a man could not work two clauns at once 
that the fact that a man should only hold one claim needed no 
demonstration. It was only after the mtroduction of the capitalist, 
who might employ men to work for him on several claims and so 
fulfill the conditions of occupation, and after the relaxation of the 
first and natural requirement of continuous development and the 
initiation of some such entirely inadequate provision as the $100 a 
year assessment work required in the United States that one man 
could speculatively hold more than one claim. 

The early change in the expression of the development condition 
in America from the ori^al condition of the labor of one man for 
each one man's ground with exemption for cause, which is still in force 
in Tasmania and throughout Australia, to the expression of the devel- 
opment condition in money, coupled with the provision that one man 
may hold any number of claims, opened the door to wholesale specu- 
lative holdings of claims, for as the development condition is 
expressed in money per year, and as this expenditure can be made 
the last day in the year, any number of claims may be held for purely 
speculative purposes by one man for twelve months without devel- 
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opment. In the first instanee no registration was required. Each 
man was on the ground he claimed and his presence was the only 
recognized evidence of his ri^t. Later, in order to provide for the 
granting of exemption from labor conaitions for cause, it became 
necessary to register claims. A surviral of this original condition is 
evident in the Tasmanian law, but the unregistered claim has in 
most other countries ceased to exist. 

On taking possession of a claim every miner in Tasmania must 
notify a registrar of mines that he has tak^i up such ground, but 
such a notification is not considered a lustration. Such an unregis- 
tered claim is forfeited if not worked for a period of forty-eight hours; 
no exemption is aUowed. If the miner desires' to register the claim, 
he applies for registration, the claim is surveyed, a notice published, 
objections are heard, and the claim, if there are no vaUd objections, 
registered. After such registration, exemption may be obtained at 
the discretion of the warden. The area now. allowed for all claims in 
Tasmania is one^half acre per man. Provisions are made for not 
exceeding 10 men, each holding a miner's right, jointly taking pos- 
session of land, and the 5 acres thus acquired is regarded as the 
largest possible claim under existing law. There is, however, in the 
law a provision that a company or combination of persons may take 
out a consolidated mining right on payment of a sum equal that 
charged for a single miner's r^t, multiplied by the number of 
miners' rights the consolidated mmer's right is to represent. Under 
this there is absolutely no limit to the area a company might acquire 
as a single claim, but as there has never been any request in Tas- 
mania for a consolidated miner's right this point has never arisen. 
Under the Tasmanian law, because of exemption as a right under 
certain conditions, a lease is a more satisfactory form of tenure than a 
claim, when important development is to be undertaken, and the 
claim and miner s right have both practiGally ceased to be of impor- 
tance in this country. 

PROSPEOTINQ ARBAS. 

The prospecting area and prosnecting license in Tasmania have 
included pnvUeges which in other States were sooner or later included 
under a miner's right. As regards minerals other than cold, this 
appears to have been the favor]i;e form of holding prior to lease, and 
altnough mineral licenses which permitted thetakmg out of mineral 
claims, comparable to the miners right gold claims, were provided 
for in the act of 1870, this provision was abandoned in 1877 and has 
now been revived only in coimeotion with the revival of- the miner's 
r^ht. The claim allowed under a miner's right is so absurdly small 
that there is no inducement to take out such a holding except in 
connection with gold, and even th^i it is of doubtful value. 

The desirability of prospecting befoie takh^ out a lease was recog- 
nized in the first regulations dea£i^ with mineral lands in 1863, where 
it was, provided that a commissioner of .mines might issue-an '^author- 
ity to select," good for one year. This was c&anged in 1867 to a 
provision which required the applicant to pay a full year's rent for 
the privilege of prospecting. In 1870 the mineral lands act provided 
for licenses to search for and remove minerals other than gold, 
good for twelve months, on paym^it of a fee of £1, and this provision 
continued in force until 1877, when this form of holding, eoccept for 
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gold, was abandoned. The gokl field regulations of 1878 provided 
that any miner wishing to prospect at a distance of more than 10 
miles from the nearest known gold discovery should be entitled to 
the exclusive right to prospect on an area of 50 acres for six months, 
which term might be ex?tended for a further six months. This pro- 
vision was slightly amended and incorporated in the gold fialds 
regulation act of 1880. Special gold OTOspectiojg claims up to an area 
of 640 acres continued to be* allowed unaer miners' rights, the area 
varjring with the distance from proven discoveries and, without 
regard to distance, with the depth of the proposed sinking. 

In 1884 provisions were made for prospecting licenses for minerals 
other than gold at a rate of 10s. per year. This did not, like the 
miner's right, permit the removal of minerals, and the prospecting 
areas allowed were much smaller than those allowed for a lease, being 
only 20 acres for minerals other than gold and coal and 100 acres 
for coal except where deep prospecting was undertaken, where an 
area up to 640 acres mi^ht be allowed. 

The act of 1893 provided for miners' rights for gold only, but for 
prospectors' licenses for all minerals, including gold, at a rate of 10s. 
per year. The prospecting' areas allowed under such rights remained 
entirely inadequate for the purpose for which they were granted, 
since being less than a lease tibey did not afford adequate protection. 
They did not prevent persons from acquiring adjoining claims and 
preventing the holder of the prospecting area from obtaining the 
maximum lease area to which ne was entitled under the law. This 
plan of special prospectors' licenses is continned in the existing law 
and the areas allowed are 20 acres for gold, 40 acres for minerals other 
than gold and coal, and 100 acres for coal, except that under special 
circumstances 320 acres may be allowed. It is perhaps in respect to 
the inadequate size of the exclusive prospecting areas allowed that 
the Tasmanian law most nearly fails to attain its evident aim of pro- 
moting development. 

DUAL TENOBE — ASSOCIATION OF MINERALS. 

The theory that as rich alluvial gold was preeminently the field of 
the small man special rights should be granted in respect thereto, 
found expression in Tasmania as in other states in special provisions. 
Regulations under the gold fields act of 1870 provided that the 
owners of alluvial lands should be entitled to all reefs, but that the 
owners of reefs should' not be entitled to the alluvial. About 1880 
the practice of leasing alluvial ground seems to have been abandoned, 
since the regulations under the* 1880 act provided that every lease 
should contain a condition exempting from its operations all alluvial 

fold within 76 feet of the surface, and* providing that such gold could 
e taken by the holder of a miner's right, " provided such mining shall 
not interfere with or obstruct the bona nde operations of the lessee." 
The mineral lands amendment act of 1880 likewise provided that the 
holder of a gold miner's right could mine for gold on any mineral 
lease on paymg compensation for damages. These regulations con- 
tinued in force for some years and produced the inevitable conflict 
between the alluvial digger and the lessee. In the act of 1893 power 
was given to the minister to exempt any lease from such a condition 
and to reduce the minimum depth of 75 feet at will. In 1898 the 
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Kalgoorlie riot, in Western Australia, was produced by a dispute on 
this point, and in the act of 1900 all difference between alluvial and 
reef gold was abandoned and every lease was held to give the lessee 
"the right to all gold within the perpendicular of his pegs." 

The somewhat allied matter or the mining^ for associated minerals 
was attacked by Tasmania in 1881. The mining amendment act of 
that year contained a provision that any lands held imder mining 
lease might be leased for mining for gold or any other metal or 
mineral than that intended to be mined for under such lease, pro- 
vided no such occupation should interfere with or obstruct the first 
lessee in conducting mining operations under his lease. Under this 
provision the two leases are essentially for parts of the same ground 
and more or less in conflict. The act of 1893 slightly restricts the 
operation of this provision by^ providing that the holders of gold 
leases shall be entitled to all minerals, and takes a step toward sepa- 
rating the two overlapping leases by providing that the rent payaole 
by the first lessee as to the lands occupied by the second lessee shall 
be remitted. Provision is, however, made m the regulations under 
this act only for the mining of associated minerals by the original 
lessee. The act of 1900 provides for prospecting for, as well as mining 
for, associated minerals, and adds that tne holder of a lease for min- 
erals other than gold shall be entitled to all minerals other than gold. 
The regulations imder this act provide for leases for the associated 
minerals of not less than three nor more than five years, on payment 
of specially assessed rents. The act of 1905 practically abolished 
this dual tenure by providing that the only lanas held under mineral 
lease which may be subject to lease to any person for another mineral 
are those held under coal lease, where any portion of the land not 
necessary for the mining of the coal on which any other minerals may 
be found, shall be considered Crown lands and leased. This, in effect, 
involves nothing more than the resumption of the land not needed 
by the lessee, without compensation, and its subsequent leasing, and 
so is entirely distinct from the original provision regarding mining 
for associated minerals, which was little better than the alluvid 
question. Regarding gold, this act provides that the holder of a 
lease for minerals other than gold must on penalty of forfeiture report 
the discovery of any gold, and if the value of the gold exceeds that 
of all other metallic products he must take out a gold-mining lease. 
It gives no rights to any person other than the original lessee. 

ENCOURAGEMENT OF MINING. 

Tasmania has endeavored to encourage development (1) by special 
concessions and rewards to the discoverers of minerals, (2) by sub- 
sidies to assist development. (3) by government exploration and 
diamond-drill borings, and (4) by the passage of a mining law which, 
while maintaining the fundamental principle of government lease- 
hold which all Australian mining men indorse, endeavors to give a 
tenure satisfactorjr to large companies. 

In the first period of development the law provided that a dis- 
coverer should nave a preference right to a lease, and this soon led to 
the announcement that no application for a lease ''would be enter- 
tained except that of the original discoverer/' This is a very natural 
first-hand conclusion. ''Why indeed should anyone but the original 
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discoverer have any initial right to a mining tenement V — and it is 
the basis which wius adopted in the United States about the same 
time that this provision was adopted in Tasmania, and has perhaps 
been one of the factors which has assisted in the production of the 
feeling in the West that the laws are impossible — so why try to live 
up to them ? 

Suppose that a j)rospector discovers a payable lode at some new 
point— this man is in fact a discoverer, ana, under the American law, 
is entitled to a claim. Other men wish to expend their means on the 
ground round about this find, hoping that they may also discover 
something good; but before they spend any time or money they nat- 
urally want sonae sort of an exclusive right to the ground, and as, 
under the American law, they have no nght until they make a dis- 
covery, they at once stake a claim and post a notice declaring that 
they haye^ made a ^'discovery.'' This is a very natural proceeding, 
in fact, it is the only one possible under such a law, if the land is to be 
developed, but the statement that a real discovery has been made is 
essentially false. 

The question what is properly ''a mineral discovery" is a very 
broad one, but it may be truly said that the percentage of American 
claims based on finds which would justify a government in granting a 
reward or other special compensation is extremely small. The abso- 
lute folly of such a requirement is in no way more clearly demon- 
strated than in connection with petroleum claims, where the nature of 
the deposit is such that a valuable discovery can practically be made 
only by drilling, and yet thousands and thousands of acres of the 

Eublic lands in the western United States on which no drilling has 
een done are held as ''placer petroleum claims,'' and on each is the 
declaration that on a specified day John Smith or some associated 
gentleman discovered a valuable petroleum deposit. The provisions 
of this portion of the American law, as well as certain other provisions 
coimected with the public-land laws, might well have been specially 
designed by an evil power to make liars of honest men. 

The first attempts at mining law in Tasmania and the neighboring 
States in many ways suggest the early history of the mining law in 
the United States, but, while America has accepted the early attempts 
and rested there, the Australian States have endeavored to remedy 
the defects and inconsistencies of their mining laws. The fallacy of 
this ''discovery doctrine" soon became evident in Tasmania, and in 
1877 the wise step was taken of providing that a lease should be 
granted to the first applicant unless it could be shown that there was 
an actual discoverer, and of rewarding the actual discoverer, in case 
the find was more than 10 miles away from anj^ place where a mineral 
of like kind had been found and profitably mined, with a lease at a 

1)eppercorn rental for twenty-one years. This policy has been fol- 
owed to this day. The present act provides for reward leases for 
twenty-one years at a peppercorn rental of the following areas: For 
gold, if the discovery is more than 2 miles from a ' 'spot where gold in 
similar deposit is at the time of the discovery known to exist," 20 
acres; if more than 5 miles, 30 acres; if more than 10 miles, 40 acres. 
As to coal, if the discovery is over 2 miles, 80 acres ; if over 5 miles, 160 
acres; if over 10 miles, 240 acres. As to minerals other than gold 
and coal, if over 2 miles, 20 acres; if over 5 miles, 40 acres, and if over 
10 miles, 80 acres. 
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In 1864 a reward of £5,000 was offered by the gOTenunent for the 
discovery of a payable gold field, and the last mining act contains 
provisions for rewards to the discoverers of ' 'new mineral fidds " and 
of ''new and valuable deposits." In case of the discovery of a new 
mineral field, reward is paid if the discovery results in the estab- 
lishnient of a town within ten years in which a population of at least 
500 persons is settled and maintained for a continuous period of 
twenty-four consecutive months. 7%e reward is at the rate of £500 
for every 500 inhabitants, but the reward shall in no case exceed 
£10,000. In the case of the discovenr of a new and valuable deposit 
of mineral, reward is paid if as a result of such discovery 100 acres of 
gold leases, 640 acres of mineral leases, and 1,280 acres of coal leases 
are taken up and one year's rent paid thereon. In such cases the dis- 
coverer is entitled, in addition to a reward claim at a peppercorn 
rental, to half the rent paid for the first two years, provided tnat the 
total sum shall not exceed £100. 

In 1886 the plan of aiding mining companies engaged in deep sink- 
ing by subsidies on a pound for pound basis was initiated with the 
appropriation of £2,000. This practice was continued for several 
years. 

Diamond drill work was commenced by the government in con- 
nection with development in 1882 and continued until 1902, during 
which period 32,683 feet were drilled. 

The government is now engaged in opening up ' 'tracks " and roads 
in mimng districts, which it is expected wiU materiaUy assist in the 
mineral development of the densely covered southwest portion of the 
island. The expenditure in 1906 lor this purpose was £823. 

EXTENT OP OPEEATIONS. 

The fact that claims are not required to be registered makes it 
impossible to obtain data on the extent of such holdings, but, as has 
been pointed out, this form of tenure is not of importance in this State ; 
neither does the mines department publish any data regarding the 
number of miners' rights and prospectors' licenses issued, nor the 
areas held under such licenses. The extent of mineral leasehold is 
shown in the following table: 

Table showing extent of government mining leasehold under the Tasmanian mining law. 



Leases In force on— 


crals other than 
gold, coAl, etc. 


Gold leases. 


Dredging leases. 


Leases for coal, 
slate, shale, etc. 


Total. 




Num- 
ber. 


Area 
(acres). 


Num- 
ber. 


Area 
(acres). 


Num- 
ber. 


Area 

(acres). 


Num. 

ber. 


Area 
(acres). 


Num- 
ber. 


Area 
(acres). 


June 80, 1806, 

Jane 30, 1897.. 


738 
1,150 
1,290 
1,207 
1,487 
1,388 
1,063 

868 

944 

1,307 


33,077 
66,493 
66,981 
64,339 
70,509 
60,865 
45,399 
40^ 06a 
33,325 
33,824 
34,826 
43,036 


602 
615 
702 
652 
647 
666 
425 
310 
243 
222 
195 
167 


5,712 
5,789 
7,190 
6 725 
6,623. 
6,091 
4,166 
3,117 
2,505 
2,268 
2,087 
1,836 






37 
38 
41 
39 
62 
55 
52 
66 
54 
47 
45 
36 


5,946 
6,105 
5,943 
6,002 
7258 
7,566 
7,819 
10,767 
9,119 
7,646 
7,185 
6,025 


1,377 
1,803 
2,083 
1,898 
2,186 
2,009 
1,540 
1,326 
1.138 
1,164 
1,236 
1,600 


34,636 
68,387 
70,114 
77,066 
84,381 
74,522 
67,384 
63,052 
45,073 
44,107 
44,793 
62,924 






Jnne 30, 1808. 






June 30, 1890.1....!. 
June 30. 1900 










July 1, 1901 






June 30 1902 






June 30, 1903 






December 31, 1903... 
December 31, 1904... 
December 31, 1905. . . 
December 31, 1906... 


15 
29 
51 
91 


124 

469 

1,196 

2,027 
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RESULTS OF TEST OF GOVERNKENT LEASEHOLD. 

While Tasmania does nofc afford within itself an opportunity for 
comparing, the relative operations of leasehold and freehold tenure 
in the development of minerals^ sinee^ for reasons alreadv pointed 
out; no important mining properties are held in freehold in this 
State^ the mining. operations are conducted lai^y with capital from 
other regions^ and thefmen interested in these ventures are in a posi- 
tion to speak of the r^ative merits of the two systems and to agitate 
a change in the form of tenure if they thought such a change 
desirable. 

The Tasmanians rc^rd the policy of government leasehold not as 
primarily a method of obtaimng revenue, but as the best way of 
assuring the development of the mineral weaJth and resulting increase 
in the population or the State. There is no theoretical consideration 
that the State should control all things, there is only the practical 
consideration that certain things should be done because the best 
results can be attained in that way. If freehold were shown to be 
the best wav of promoting, the attainment of the desired result it 
would be adopted, but there*, is among mining men in Tasmania the 
same abiding feeling of satisfaction with the general principle of 
min^al leasehold found in other parts of Austrmia. In response to 
the question: *'What are the defects in the present law from the 
standpoint or the prospector and capitalist ?" the secretary for mines 
replies, ''No complaints from either prospectors or capitalists have 
been recrived, anal presuna^e they are satisfied.'' In reply to the ques- 
tion ''Does the pohcy of leasenold retard mineral development, as 
compared with freehold?'* the secretary raphes with the unqualified 
monosyllable. "No." Mr. Lindsay Tulloch, a director of the Mount 
Lyell mine, the richest mine in Tasmania, states most positively that 
he considers leasehold a better method of promoting development 
than freehold. Col. F. G. Hughes, vice-president of the Victorian 
Chamber of Mines, and a mining man interested in properties all over 
Australia, including several in Ta£anania, states that the mining men 
of Australia, with practical unanimity, indorse leasehold as a better 
method of promotmg mining development than freehold, and in his 
wide acquamtance among mining men he knows of but one, an 
American, who seriously advocates freehold. 

Colonel Hughes expressed the opinion that after a company had 
expended large sums of money in development work they should be 
entitled to exemption from the labor conditions as a right for certain 
periods. Asked if he thought that a company which had spent say 
£250,000 should be entitled to freehold, he stated that he did not, 
but tnat such a company should be entitled to exemption for a stated 
period as a right, not at the discretion of the minister or secretary 
tor mines. Asked what was the maximum period of exemption 
a company that had spent £250,000 should be allowed as a right, he 
first repHed five years, but later stated that after further considera- 
tion he believed that three years was the maximum a company 
should be allowed as a right, even if their expenditure was many 
times £250,000; that with three years as a maximum, lesser periods 
should be allowed for smaller expenditures. It should be noted that 
the three years maximum period is the one adopted in the Tasmanian 
law. 
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OONOLUSION. 

The present Tasmanian mining law is in many respects not a very 
well rounded or matured enactment. Many provisions have been 
taken from the laws of other states and bodily incorporated in this 
enactment without due digestion, and appear a bit mcongruous in 
their new settings. This act, as nrst pointed out, is noteworthy be- 
cause of the very strong e£Fort which has been made to encourage 
capital by meeting the various demands which have developed in the 
*^ insecurity of tenure" discussion. The provision for exemption 
from labor conditions in case of * ^ a strike " is probably the most hoeral 
provision in this respect in Australia. The provision for exemption 
as a ri^ht for excess expenditure is, owing to the qualifying clause 
added m 1905, not mucn of a concession. The provision for a fine, 
in Ueu of forfeiture for noncompliance with the labor conditions, 
while good in some respects^ is objectionable from a general standpoint 
because no adequate provision is now made for the payment of reason- 
able expenses incurred by the applicant; the prospecting areas are 
entirely too small as compared witn the areas fOlowed under a lease; 
and the dual system of mmers' rights and prospectors' licenses seems 
without adequate excuse. This last provision yields revenue, but 
the desideratum is not revenue but bona fide development under 
government control, as the Tasmanian officials have emphasized by 
the attempted abolition of the miner's right fee. 

The point which deserves the greatest attention in the Tasmanian 
situation is' the fact that although.no provisions were made for 
preventing the alienation of minerals until 1903. and although such 
alienation was absolutely at the discretion of tne lands ana mines 
department officials, these officials have so faithfully discharged their 
trust that in no case has the fee simple of any important mineral 
property passed into the hands of private parties. This record for 
over thirty years of important mineral development is one of which 
the country may well be proud, and shows that an efficient and 
patriotic administration of tne land affairs of a nation is not a human 
impossibiUty. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Development and Practical Workings of the Mining Law 

OF Victoria.* 

the formative period: a comparison with the united states. 

The discovery of workable alluvial gold in California in 1848 marks 
the beffiiming of the present American mining law, and in like manner 
a similar discovery in Victoria and New South Wales in 1851 marks 
the beginning of Australian mining kw. To link these countries 
even more closelv, it may be noted that the opening of the Australian 

fold fields was due to the return of persons who had been attracted 
y the California rush, and their application to the Australian fields 
of the knowledge gained in California. Victoria, furthermore, with 
only three-fifths the area of California, has to-day very nearly the 
same population, and between 1851 and 1905 produced gold to the 
value of $1,365,000,000, while California produced between 1848 and 
1905 $1,400,000,000. The Victorian gold production in 1905 was 
about $16,000,000, while that of California was almost $19,000,000. 
Previous to these discoveries in both America and Australia, sev- 
eral more or less abortive attempts had been made at mining legis- 
lation. In each case some of the early grants contained reservations 
of certain minerals, others did not. In America an attempt had been 
made at leasing lead and copper bearing lands, and in 1845 President 
Polk recommended the abolition of this system and the selling of the 
lands outright. This recommendation was adopted and was made 
effective by the acts of July 11, 1846, as regards the lead of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, of March 1, 1847, as regards the mineral lands of the 
Lake Superior land district in Michigan, and of March 3, 1847, as 
regards the mineral lands in the Chippewa district of Wisconsin. 
The minimum price fixed for these lands was $5 per acre. 

In 1840, in like manner, the British secretary of state. Lord John 
Russell, announced his opinion in a letter to the governor in chief of 
New South Wales, Van Diemen's Land, and their dependencies, as 
follows: 

All deeds of grant throughout the whole of the colony should henceforth convey to 
the purchaser everything below and everythmg above the surface. Neither would I 
reserve lands merely because supposed, or even certainly Imown, to contain useful 
mineral substances. The small amount of profit derived from mines throughout 
the great extent of the British Colonial Empire would appear to us sufficient reason 
why such reservations would, as a general rule, be as unnecessary as they would be 
inconvenient to the progress of the settlement. 

And the land regulations of the colony dated March 1, 1843, con- 
tained the statement that "deeds of grant from the Crown will be 
issued * * * conveying * * * all that is above and all that 

<> Australian Mining Law Report No. 4, forwarded to President January 11, 1908. 
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is beneath the surface/' except that in certain areas coal will be re- 
served until 1862^ and that '^precious minerals or metals may also be 
reserved if it be mown that they greatly abound^ but not otherwise/' 
In 1846 an attempt was made m South Australia and Western Aus- 
tralia to reserve to the government one-fifteenth of all metals and 
ores containingmetals and to issue mining leases at this royalty of 
6§ per cent. This was of particular importance in South Australia 
because of the copper mines which were then being developed there, 
and here again a. close parallel is found in American history in the 
copper leases issued in the Superior district between 1843 and 1846 
at a royalty of 6 per cent. In 1849 this plan was abolished and an 
act was passed in South Australia waiving the reservation contained 
in all grants previous to that date. In February, 1850, the governor 
of New South Wales issued a proclamation declaring that tne reser- 
vations of coal contained in certain grants before that date were for- 
ever abandoned. Mineral lands were sold throughout Australia in 
much the same way as other lands and at a minimum price of £1 
per acre. 

It thus happened that in both the United States and Australia at 
the time of the discovery of gold the Governments had abandoned 
both the pliui of reserving minerals in deeds of prant and of collecting 
a royalty thereon, and were selling the freehola of such mineral areas 
as were found under much the same conditions as other lands. In 
Ajnerica the abolition of any system of mineral leasing or reservation 
was recommended by Preside!^ Polk, because of the difficulty of col- 
lecting rents, the cost of administering the system, and the irritation 
of the people. In Australia the matter was placed on the rather 
broader grounds that the development of the country would be pro- 
moted by such a change. 

Had only small amounts of gold been found there is little doubt 
that such auriferous lands would have been sold in the same wav as 
other lands, as had been done in South Australia some years before, 
and that in time a system of mineral-land law would have been grad- 
ually evolved which would have had little in common with the present 
American law, and which might or might not have resembled the 
Australian law. But in both America and Australia the discoveries 
were not small; thw were of aich enormous magnitude that they 
made the whole world pause, and resulted in two or the most stupen- 
dous gold rushes ever l&nown. Both California and that portion of 
southeastern Australia where gold was found, including portions of 
New South Wales and Victoria, were very thinly settled regions, and 
the influx of an enormous population, gold mad., at once produced a 
crisis. The new population many times exceeded the old, and as 
many of the older residents holding positions under the Government 
rescued their offices and joined the gold seekers, the preservation of 
law and order became a very serious matter. 

In California the discovery of. gold followed on the heels of the 
Mexican war. The district where the gold was found was under mili- 
tary government, and it continued to be so governed until the admis- 
sion of California into the Union in September^ 1850. The region 
was far from the seat of government, communication was slow and 
uncertain, and the whole future course of the mineral law for many 
years, as it is proved, depended upon the action of the man on the 
spot. This man, Colonel Mason, proclaimed on February 12, 1848, 
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that "from and after this date the Mexican laws and customs now 

Erevailing in California relative to the denoimcement of mines are 
ereby abolished." This proclamation, so far as this region was con- 
cerned, did away with whatever vestiges of mining law then existed, 
and left Colonel Mason free either to promulgate and enforce adequate 
provisions, having for their object the safeguarding of the future 
mterests of the community, or to allow the miners to ''fight it out 
among themselves." Colonel Mason visited the fields, and was so 
appalled by the magnitude of the task before him that he announced : 

It was a matter of serious reflection with me how I could secure to the Government 
certain rents or fees for the privilege of procuring this gold; but upon considering the 
large extent of country, the character of the people engaged,- and the small scattered 
force at my command I resolved not to interfere, out to permit all to w»rk freely. 

Thus did Colonel Mason fail utterly to meet the great emergency 
with which he was confronted, and Uiere followed a period of excess, 
crime, and lawlessness which forms a disgraceful epoch in our 
national history. Left to themselves, the miners were forced to 
form local organizations and vigilance committees for the admin- 
istration of a rude justice, and for the partial preservation of order. 
Each locality promulgated certain evident regulations regarding the 
right of a discoverer to a claim, and the essential condition of develop- 
ment as the necessary requisite for the retention of title. These 
primitive and fundamental mining law conceptions, which spontane- 
ously assert themselves in all regions when tne demand arises, were 
soon followed by other regulations of a more local or special applica- 
tion. The most important of these special r^ulations, and the one 
which has exerted the most far-reaching eflfect on the mining industry 
of the United States, is that relating to extralateral rights, whereby the 
holder of the apex of a reef is considered to ^beentitled to all the under- 
lay of the reef within the extension of his end lines. This is a dis- 
tortion of the right of the discoverer, and originated under much the 
same conditions as that other impossibilitj of American mining law, 
the assertion that only a discovery can initiate the right to a mining 
holding. 

Both these doctrines naturllUy found expression in AustraUan 
mining law, but Australia after giving both a careful test abandoned 
them, and herein is illustrated the basic difference between America 
and Australia in the matter of mining legislation. Starting from the 
same point and based on the same nindamental principles, develop- 
ing along the same lines and under much the same conditions, the 
American l&w is essentially where it was over fifty years ago, while 
the Australian laws have been progressively improved. After fair 
trial the Australians have rejected what was bad and have produced 
enactments which much morei fully protect the rights of all concerned 
than those which are to-day &nmd on American statute books. 

Whatever naay have been the original titility of the discovery and 
extralateral right provisions the neeoof suchprovisions have long since 
passed. The discovery doctrine has been responsible for more essen- 
tiaUy f abe declarations than probably any other enactment on the 
American statute books. The extralateFal right doctrine has resulted 
in an endless amount of litigation, involvizig the absolutely unpro- 
ductive exf>enditure of millions xipon millions, and unless nrm and 
decided action is taken at this late day the end is not yet. Fully 
real£ung the difficulties which beset atny endeavor to undo the harm 
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which has been done, it is confidently believed that an entirely eq^ui- 
table solution of this problem can be propounded. All the leading 
mining men in Australia with whom tne matter has been discussed 
regard the matter as being susceptible of such a solution. 

The Federal Government followed the policy of Colonel Mason 
and — did nothing. The matters which led up to the civil war were 
then of overshadowing importance, and the affairs of the distant 
State of California seemed of small moment in comparison. The war 
followed, and it was thus almost twenty years before any action was 
taken by the National Government relative to mineral land laws. 

The enactment of 1866 did little more than legalize the customs 
which had grown up and to legalize whatever customs or regulations 
might be found locally agreeable after that date, provided they did 
not change the more fundamental of those which had been estab- 
lished and had been incorporated in the law. The majority of the 
western Congressmen were at this time strong, able men, interested 
in and benefited bv the existing state of affairs, and unwilling or 
unable to look at the matter in any way than from the standpoint 
of their own selfish ends. Such is the ori^n and essentially the 
present condition of the mining law in the United States, for the 
mining act of 1872 did not materially affect the underlying principles 
enunciated in the act of 1866. 

At the time of the discovery of gold, New South Wales and Vic- 
toria were, measured in the time required for the journey, but little 
farther from the seat of government in London than California was 
from Washington. In New South Wales and Victoria there were 
partially elective legislatures, but the governor was all-powerful, and 
the conditions of autocratic administration found in California 
paralleled. In New South Wales the existing order of affairs had 
oeen established for over half a century, and there was in existence 
machinery for the administration of justice based on the English law. 
In the Victorian portion of the colony this had been true for only 
fifteen years, but, while this gave an advantage not found in the 
Califomian situation, the presence on the gold fields of large numbers 
of convicts who had been transported to Tasmania and New South 
Wales gave rise to a state of affairs which, so far as the preservation 
of order was concerned, certainly equaled, if it did not exceed in 
lawlessness, that in California. 

The matter here, as in California, resolved itself into a question of 
the power of the man on the spot, and in Australia the mail for the 
task was not wanting. While recognizing that the existing force 
was entirely inadequate to cope with the emergency, Governor 
Fitzroy of New South Wales, wnich then included Victoria, did not 
follow Colonel Mason's example and let the men fight it out among 
themselves, but said in effect: "Order must be preserved, and if the 
preservation of order requires a larger force and a greatly increased 
expenditure it is but right that those who will be most protected 
and benefited (the miners) should pay for it." This reasoning led 
to the first two acts of gold-field law in Australia, the issuing bv Gov- 
ernor Fitzroy of a proclamation on May 22, 1851, and of regulations 
covering gold-dig^g licenses on the following day. 

This proclamation asserted the common-law nght of the Crown 
or Government to " all mines of gold and all gold in its natural place 
of deposit * * * whether on the lands of Her Majesty or or Her 
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Majesty's subjects," and warned all persons that anyone removing 
any gold, or digging for or disturbing the soil in search of such gold, 
without being duly authorized, would be prosecuted both criminally 
and civilly, and notified all persons that such regulations * * * 
as inay be found expedient will be speedily prepared and pubHshed, 
setting forth the terms on which licenses will be issued for this pur- 
pose/' This assertion of the common-law right of the Government 
to all precious metals, while correct in law, was clearly an emergency 
proceeding, as it was in direct violation of the principles which had 
been announced in Lord RusselPs dispatch of 1840 and in the land 
regulations of New South Wales of 1840 and 1843. It might be 
pomted out that a similar proclamation was possible in California 
without evoking the common-law right of the Government if Colonel 
Mason had desired to avoid it, because practically all the gold was 
obtained from public lands, and the remainder was entirely from 
Spanish grants m which the precious metals had not passed to the 
freeholder. There was in the United States at that time no law pro- 
viding for free search on pubUc lands, and the 'diggers" were, as in 
Australia, legally trespassers. The matter thus lay even more fully 
in the hands of Colonel Mason than it did in the hands of the gov- 
ernor of New South Wales. 

On July 1, 1851, Victoria was formally separated from New South 
Wales, and on August 15 and 18 Lieutenant-Governor Latrobe 
repeated the proclamations and regulations issued by Governor Fitz- 
roy the preceding May. Other regulations followed, but they dif- 
fered in aetail in the two States. Those in New South Wales seem 
to have been rather better suited to the needs of the case than those 
of Victoria, and were received with much more general satisfaction by 
the ''diggers." In April, 1852, Governor Fitzroy visited the diggings, 
and everywhere he was thanked by the miners for the tranquil and 
prosperous state of the extensive gold-bearing districts, which was 
due, in their opinion, to the wise gold-field regulations, to the police 
force established, and to the care evidenced by the government in 
maintaining order. New South Wales was at this time producing 
several milUon dollars more gold per year than is now being obtained 
from Alaska, and the situation affords a striking contrast to the early 
days in California, and one which does not redoimd to the credit of 
the United States. 

In Victoria, which was the center of the excitement, the early 

Seriod was not passed so successfully. While this may have been 
ue in part to the greater magnitude of the operations (Victoria was 
then producing over £200,000 of gold per week), it seems to have 
been due more to certain ill-advised regulations, to opportunities 
which these regulations opened up for blackmailing and grafting on 
the part of some of the petty officials, and to the misconduct and 
misjudgment of some of these officers. The regulations of August 18, 
1851, which became effective on September 1, and which fixed the 
license fee at the considerable figure of 30 sUllings per month, was 
followed on December 1 by new regulations increasing this fee to £3 
per month, and requiring that every person on the gold fields, includ- 
ing cooks and teamsters, should pay the fee. Tms raised a storm 
of protest, and seems to nave marKed the beginning of the feeling of 
discontent, which, fed by one official act or another, culminated in 
the Ballarat riot of 1854. 
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Following the proclamation of the regulations of December 1, 1851, 
thousands of men assembled^ and with decency and order passed reso- 
lutions which ied to the immediate revocation of these r^ulations. 

During the following summer the partially dective le^lative 
council passed an act to restrain by summary proceedings unau- 
thorized mining on the waste lai^s of the crown. In this act there 
is the first evidence of special tribunals for the decision of mining 
disputes; provision is made for the appointment of certain officers 
called ''gold commissioners/' who were empowered to inquire into 
disputes between miners, and determine them in a summary wav. 
This act provided that any person found mining or digging for gold 
should be liable to a fine, but expressly stated that notmi^ m the act 
should be construed to extend to any preliminary search or ii^quiry 
for the purpose merely of discovering any ore or minerals. This 
provision was undoubtedly intended to relieve the unsuccessful pros- 
pector from the. payment of the license fee, but the police did not so 
interpret it, and demanded that every person found on the gold fields 
should have a lic^se. As the police received half the fines, tidere com- 
menced the practice of '^digger hunting," which was carried to such 
an extreme, with so many evidences of rank injustice and of collu- 
sion between police officers and magistrates, that the matter became 
one of very serious import to the miners. Another fertile source 
of discontent lay in the fact that the gold commissioners appointed 
were mere yoimgsters of good families, with entirebr erroneous ideas 
of their duties and prerogatives, and, while some of th^n afterwards 
made good wardens because of the experience gained, their conduct 
during this critical period was often far from commendable. 

The license fee not yielding the protection of their rights, for which 
it was in theorv assessed, was r^arded by the miners as an odious tax. 
This feeling of discontent was intensified, in the fall of 1853, hv the 
reduction of the license fee to 10s. per month in New Soutn Wales, 
when it was found that the receipts more than met the expenses, 
and judging from the fact that tne fees from gold-Ki^ers' licenses 
are reported to have amounted to as much as £700,000 per year at 
this time, it would seem that Victoria might have done likewise. 
PubUc opinion was crystallized in the fall of 1864 bv the disehaige 
by a local magistrate of a notorious personage who had been guilty 
of many crimes, and who had boasted that the magistrate would not 
convict him, and the imprisonment of three innocent miners in con- 
nection with the case on the perjured evidence of the poUce officers. 
A mass meeting was held, at which resolutions were passcfd demand- 
ing the release of the miners. Governor Hotham, who had suc- 
ceeded Lieutenant-Governor Latrobe, was a high-strung navy 
officer, accustomed to implicit obedience, and not only recused the 
"demand," but sent soldiers to the spot to enforce order. This led 
to thQ inevitable conffict, and resultea in the death of 25 miners and 
5 soldiers. 

This Eureka stockade affair led to the immediate appointment of 
a royal commission to investigate tide matteis at issue. The report 
of tnis commission on March 29, .1855, resulted in the passage, the 
following June, of a new ^old-fields act, which marks the begiimin£[ 
"of practical legislation, having for its object the advancement of 
mining, the improvement of the position of the men, and the collec- 
tion, by methods least likely to be burdensome, of reasonable fees 
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for the privilege of mining on crown land&'' This 1865 act abolished 
the license fee of 30s. per month, and substituted for it a document 
happily called a "miners' right," which was issued on payment of 
20s. per year. The act also provided for local courts, composed 
of a chairman appointed by the governor, and 9 holders of mmers' 
rights, elected by the miners of the district. These local courts 
were empowered to frame regulations in the nature of by-laws to 
regulate the taking up and working of claims and the settlement 
of disputes between miners. Five mining districts were created in 
this year, each of which had its own local court. The gold com- 
missioners were replaced bv officials called ''wardens,'' who, with 
the abolition of the judicial feature of the local courts in 1865 and 
their reorganization under the name of ''mining boards," became 
very important officers in the administration of the mining law. 

This act marks the end of the disturbances on the gold fields. These 
troubles were primarily conflicts between the miners and the officers 
of the law, not througn the lawlessness of the miners, but through the 
indiscretions and injustices of the officers of the law, and are to be 
viewed in a very different light from the disturbances in California. 
One is quite ready to agree with the statements contained in the dis- 
patches of Governor Latrobe to the colonial office in London, that the 
conduct of the greater number of miners was deserving of all praise, 
and that life on the gold fields was far more orderly than the precedent 
of California might have led him to expect, and to indorse the follow- 
ing sunmiary of the matter made in 1869 by a leading Victorian mining 
man: "But for the prompt action of the governor * * * it is 
certain that a repetition of the atrocities which disgraced California 
would have been seen in oui colony." Changes were made from 
time to time as new needs arose> and with the passing of the shallow 
alluvial gold period the need of a further fundamental change in 
the law became evident. Another roysl commission made an exten- 
sive study of the matter, and the mining statute of 1865 resulted. 
This is by many regarded as the mother mining act of Australia. 

The enormous developments in Victoria between 1861 and 1865 
were certainly, under wise supervision, calculated to develop and 
fully test a practical mining law, and the Victorian mining act of 1866 
has therefore taken a foremost place among Australian mining enact- 
ments, because it was based on the most experience. Victoria con- 
tinued its premier position as the principal mmeral producing district 
in Austraha for many years, and during these years the chief judge of 
the court of mines, Robert Molesworth, a man of very strong and force- 
ful character, laid in his decisions the broad foundations of Australian 
mining law and practice as it exists to-day. Speaking in 1897, Sir 
Samuel Griffith, then chief justice of the supreme court of Queens- 
land, and now chief judge of the high court of the Australian Com- 
monwealth, said: "It is a well-known fact that the mining law of 
Australia was practically made by the decisions of Mr. Justice Moles- 
worth and the supreme court of Victoria. " 

One of the first recognized and fundamental principles of both the 
American and Australian mining laws was that no claim could be 
held without development. It was considered but fair that if one 
man did not work the ground another shouM be permitted to do so. 
This was not due to any abstract theorizing in the realms of political 
economy; it was a doctrine which appeals to all men as rair, and 
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one which was not more firmly held in Australia than in America. 
In America, however, this fmidamental idea was soon lost sight of 
and became obscured by other considerations. The conclusion, so 
evident in the early days of the gold rushes, that a man could con- 
stantly work only one claim was obscured by the introduction of 
capital, whereby the labor condition on many claims could be ful- 
filled by hired workmen. This led to the provision that any person 
could hold any number of claims, and when, after the subsidence of 
the first excitement, the remaining holders agreed among themselves 
regarding a modification of the condition of continuous develop- 
ment, there resulted an expression of the development condition m 
money per year, which made it possible for a speculator to hold any 
number of claims, the result was but little short of the absolute 
abandonment of the original idea. The final step in the absolute 
negation of this fundamental principle was taken when it was pro- 
vided that at the expiration of five years a holder could purchase the 
fee simple. A freehold, as applied to mining, means the waiving of 
the fundamental condition or development for all time. Starting 
from a common-sense basis which spontaneously appeals to all, the 
American mining law developed amid scenes of the wildest descrip- 
tion, and was so distorted to meet entirely selfish ends that when the 
Government finally concluded to do nothing more than recognize 
this product it had practically repudiated the principles from which 
it had sprung. 

Australia, on the other hand, has logically followed out the prin- 
ciple thus forced upon it by the necessities of the gold rush of the 
fifties. It has continued to hold bona fide development — that is, 
the reasonably continuous labor of one man for each one man's 
g^und contained in a claim — as the essential condition for the reten- 
tion of title. It has not reduced this condition, as has been done 
in America, to such a point that a man can even f ullv comply with 
the letter of the law and yet hold a claim without real development. 
When the growth of the mining industry showed the necessity of 
some form of tenure other than a claim, the lease followed as a logical 
result. Only under leasehold tenure is it possible to enforce the con- 
dition that "if one man will not work the ground, another should be 
permitted to do so." This is not government ownership in the 
abstract sense; it is only the Government guaranteeing the exercise 
of a right which miners have asserted in all free countnes. Starting 
at the same point, and from the same basic conception as the Ameri- 
can law, the Australian law developed imder conditions of order, and 
the result represents the combined efforts of miners, business men, 
and statesmen to frame a law which to the greatest possible degree 
would conserve the rights of the miner, the prospector, and the 
developer, and yet would fully protect the interests of the country 
at large. 

OWNERSHIP OF THE FREOIOUS METALS. 

As has been shown, at the time of the discovery of gold in Austra- 
lia, the government had abandoned any idea of reserving either min- 
eral lands or the minerals contained in such lands. In 1840 and 
again in 1843 the government announced that everv grant would 
convey all minerals. Had deposits of minerals of only small conse- 
quence been found, and requests been pushed for the waiver of all 
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fOYemmental rights, such requests, under the conditions existing 
efore the discovery of gold, would doubtless have been granted. In 
South Australia, the only colony then known to contain metalliferous 
deposits of consequence, and where a gold mine had been worked as 
early as 1846, such a request was indeed made and granted by the 
home Government in 1849, and the legislative council promptly passed 
an act waiving all reservations in previous grants. In New South 
Wales, of whicn Victoria then formed a part, coal was the only min- 
eral wnich had proved of commercial importance, and reservations of 
coal had from time to time been inserted in grants. In 1850 Gov- 
ernor Fitzroy, evidentlv in reply to a general request, proclaimed that 
"her present Majesty oein^ desirous of promo tmg the welfare of her 
subjects has been graciously pleased to direct that all such reserva- 
tions, and the rights incident thereto, shall be abandoned." But no 
definite legislative action was taken in any part of the Australian 
States confirming the ownership of the gold to the freeholder who held 
land under a deed of grant without reservations. This lack of action 
was apparently due to the fact that outside of South Australia the 
question of mineral reservations was of little importance and because 
the freeholders holding deeds of grant without reservations very 
naturally thought they owned the gold. The feeling in this respect 
found ample support in the statements in the dispatches from the 
colonial land board to the secretary of state. Lord Russell, in 1840,** 
in Lord RusselFs dispatch to the governor of New South Wales in 
1840,^ in the provisions in the land regulations of South Australia 
and New South Wales of 1840, <^ in the New South Wales land regula- 
tions of 1843,** and in the dispatch from the secretary of state to the 
governor of South Australia m 1845;* in all of which the opinion is 
expressed that grants without reservations convey everythii^. 

Under the circumstances the assertion of the common-law right of 
the government to the precious metals ''whether in the lands of Her 
Majesty or of Her Majesty's subjects, '' which was made in New South 
Wales m May, 1851, and repeated in Victoria in August, 1851, follow- 
ing the separation of the latter from the former, did not pass unchal- 
lenged. There were bitter denunciations of this "invasion of vested 
rights," and the battle was largely fought out in Victoria. In this 
State the point was of more importance than in any other States be- 
cause of the great value of the gold finds and the fact that here none of 
the early grants contained reservations of the precious metals ; indeed, 
no such reservation was inserted until after May, 1873. In the first 
case involving this point (Lane v. Hannah) it was decided in Febru- 
uary, 1861, that "gold in land alienated from the Crown still belongs 
to tne Crown, and does not pass to the ^antee.'' In 1863 (Miller v. 
Wildish) it was again held ' all gold mmes belong to the Crown, and 
though the Crown may have granted the lands containing them to a 
subject without reservation, the gold under the grantee's land is not 
his, and neither he nor anyone else has a right as against the Crown 
to take it." This matter repeatedly presented itself in the courts for 

a English Parliamentary Papers, Sees. 1840, vol. 33, No. 6X3, p. 11. 
^ English Parliamentary Papers, Sees. 1840, vol. 33, p. 395. 

c South Australian Government Gazette of November 14, 1840. New South Wales 
Government Gazette, December 9, 1840, p. 1327. 
''New South Wales Government Gazette, March 1, 1843, p. 342. 
e English Parliamentary Papers, Sess. 1846, vol. 24, No. 706, p. 50. 
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the next few years, and was always decided by the Victorian courts 
in the same way, though the New South Wales courts rendered de- 
cisions adverse to the GoTemment. In 1876 an appeal (Woolley v. 
Attorney-General of Victoria) was taken to the court of last resort 
under the English law, the privy council, where the decisions of the 
Victorian courts were sustained in 1877: ^'A crown grant does not 

Eass to the grantee royal mines (that is, gold and silver) that may 
e found under the land included in the grant, unless the intention 
that such minerals should pass is expressly stated in the grant in 
apt and precise words;" and the matter was thus finally settled.^ 
The court here held, in substance, that the expression of opinion in 
the several dispatches of the Britkh secretaries of state, and their 
instructions to the colonial governors were, in the absence of any 
specific granting clause in the conveyance, not conclusive, neither 
were the provisions in this respect in the Land Regulations of 1840 
and 1843. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that no conclusive action 
has ever been taken in tne united States conveying the precious 
metals to the freeholder. Chief Justice Field, in 1861, in the case of 
Moore v, Smaw (17 CaL, 199), in which this doctrine was not 
directly involved, for the issue could only be cleariy defined by the 
Government becoming a party to the suit, expressed the opinion that 
the doctrine was inapplicable to American institutions l>Bcause the 
right to the precious metals was ^ ^ the personal prerogative of the Brit- 
ish ruler, and not an incident of sovereiffnty.'' This conclusion was, 
however, questioned in 1873 (Gold Hili Quartz Mining Company v. 
Ish, 6 Oreg., 194) where the court referred to the principle as con- 
ceded that ^^ mines of precious metals belong to the eminent domain 
of the political sovereign." Some time before the American war of 
independence the English royal family definitely reUnquished to the 
state all public lands and royal mines, and any question which may 
have remained regarding the exercise by the state (the de facto sov- 
ereign under constitutional government) of those functions, which 
before the existence of constitutional government were vested solely 
in the King, was forever settled. The right to the precious metals is 
in Australia to-day clearly exercised as an incident of sovereignty. 

One should bear in mind in reading Australian law that the tenn 
'^Crown" is here but a sjmonym for ^^(jovemment'' and that the 
phrases '* crown lands," ^' crown lands acts," and *^ crown grants" 
mean exactly the same in every wav as the American expressions 
''public lands," ''public land laws,' and "government patents." 
The disposal of the crown or public lands ana the revenues derived 
therefrom are absolutely under the control of the elective legislature 
or parliament of the country or colony in question. The ownership 
of all the "crown lands" in Australia is as much a personal preroga- 
tive of the English King as the ownership of the minerals, and it is 
(luite as logical to deny the sov^eign riffnt of the United States to 
its public lands on the basis that such lands are in the EnsUsh col- 
onies called "crown lands" as it is to deny its sovereign right to the 
precious metals. 

a It was doubtless this decision of the privy council which led to the passage of Act 
No. 88 of 1877 in South Australia, wherein that State reaffirmed its decision that 
*' Grants in fee simple shall be construed to convey to the owner of the fee simple 
the absolute property in all mines and minerals, including gold and silver, » * * 
nothing whatever above or below.'* 
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Furthermore, the doctrine has long been accepted by the American 
courts that in civil proceedii^s the En^ish common law is, in the 
absence of any specific legislative modification, binding in the United 
States. On this principle, as well as on the one that the United States 
singly and collectively is and are the successors in interest to the 
rights and privileges of the British Government, the precious metals 
are in the United States the property of the Government. This 
means that in all States where the Federal (jovemment has never 
owned the land, and there are 19 such States, the ownership of the 
precious metals lies with the state government (in several of tne older 
States this has long been recognized), and that in States where the 
ownership of the land has been vested in the Federal Government 
the ownership of the precious metals in like manner lies with the 
nation, and that as against the Government no person has a right to 

fold and silver in any lands in the United States unless this right has 
een specifically granted to him in the deed of conveyance. 
The enforcement of this right in the United States, if ever under- 
taken, will doubtless be carried out in much the same way as in 
Australia, where it is utilized, not as a means of hoarding these min- 
erals and mines for the exclusive use of the Government, but as a 
means of promoting and permitting development. This prerogative 
enables the Government to insist on the doctrine as regards all 
precious metals, that if the owner of the freehold will not work them 
properly or permit some one else to do so, the Government will exer- 
cise its right to promote the welfare of the country by permitting the 
development of these deposits; always, however, providing for the 
indemnification of the freeholders for loss or damage caused by min- 
ing operations. 

MINING ON PRIVATE PROPEETY. 

The assertion of the right of the Government to all precious metals, 
made on the discovery of gold in Victoria, was not intended to open 
freehold land to general prospecting. Although the Government 
owned the minerals, it did not nave a right to the land, and it could 
not, without specific legislation, authorize anyone to enter upon such 
freehold property without the consent of the owner. The first regu- 
lations issued in New South Wales on Mav 23, and in Victoria on 
August 18, 1861, clearly define the attitude of the Government on 
this point in the following words: 

With reference to lands alienated in fee simple, the commissioners will not be author- 
ized for the present to issue licenses under these regulations to any persons but the 
proprietors or persons authorised by them in writing. 

The intention of the Crown to insist on license fees for all gold 
digging on private property, which was suggested in these early 
regulations, was not carried out in Victoria as it was in New South 
Wales, and the practice speedily grew of tacitly allowing the free- 
holder to make such arrangements as he chose, and of protecting 
those arrangements, the government making no claim to any of the 
profits. In Ballarat, ana other of the gold fields, much difficulty 
was caused by private holdings. The law previous to the discovery 
of gold gave to the holders of pastoral leases a preemptive right to 
select 640 acres anywhere on tneir leases, and tnese lessees at once 
proceeded to select and purchase auriferous ground. Although 
this practice was prohibitea after a short time it was not till very 
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extensive areas of mineral lands had passed into private hands. 
Large tracts were thus locked up and unworked as nunes, and often 
not even prospectedi and while miners could generally obtain licenses 
from the freeholders to enter, it was only on payment of unduly 
heavy compensation. Attempts were made at once to have these 
lands opened up to development, but, although one or more bills were 
introduced at almost every session of Parliament from its first meeting 
under responsible government in 1856-57, no mining on private proj)- 
erty act was passed until 1884. In the interim, the privy council 
had not only sustained the contention of the government, that all 

fold in lands, whensoever alienated, beloi^ed to the government, 
ut had also included silver. In the mining on private property 
act of 1884 ''gold" is therefore defined as including not only^old 
and ores of gold, but silver and ores of silver. Private land is aemied 
as land ahenated before December 29, 1884, and this date is insisted 
upon as a division point in subsequent acts, apparently on the suppo- 
sition that before that date the power to enter and mine for gold 
on freehold land was not reserved to the government. From this 
point of view it would seem that there would have been more reason 
to have selected May 8, 1873, after which date, according to the 
grant-form book of the lands department, all conveyances contained 
a reservation of the right to search and mine for gold on pajrment 
of compensation. 

No specific provisions were made in the lands act of 1869, under 
which these grants were issued, for such a reservation, but section 
110 of this act, which empowers the governor to determine the form 
of grants, and to provide for the execution of ''other matters and 
things arising under and consistent with this act and not herein 
expressly provided for," might be held to have furnished, together 
with the decisions of the courts of this time regarding the owner- 
ship of the precious metak, the necessary authority for such an 
insertion. Tne next lands act, 1884, contained a provision which 
was identical with that contained in all grants after 1873. 

This act was slightly amended several times between 1884 and 
1890, and was then incorporated in the mines act of that date. It 
has now, with several amendments, been embodied in the mines 
act of 1897, the provisions of which are still in force. The act of 
1897 includes in tne definition of private lands: (a) Lands alienated 
prior to December 29, 1884; (6) lands alienated on or after that date, 
or leased or licensed before or after with the right of acquiring the 
fee simple; (c) lands leased under the Mallee or Wattle act, and (d) 
lands vested in the trustees of the agricultural colleges. 

Either leases or miner's right cfaims can be acquired on these 
lands on payment of compensation for damages, the compensation 
to be fixed by agreement, or, failing agreement, to be assessed by 
the local mines department officer, the warder. For gold leases a 
rental of 6d. per acre per year is collected by the government in 
the case of lands alienated prior to 1884, and 2s. 6d. for lands ahen- 
ated since that date. In leases for minerals other than gold, which 
can be granted only to lands alienated since March 1, 1892, the rental 
is not exceeding £1 per acre. The reason for the diflFerence in the 
rental on gold leases as to lands alienated prior to 1884 and subse- 
quent to that date is apparently to be found in the lesser amount 
of compensation which can be assessed in the latter case. 
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The provisions for miners' right claims are rather more advanced 
in this enactment than in the former ones, and a new provision is 
made which permits prospecting areas for gold on private property. 
This act, while solenmly proclaiming the ownership of the govern- 
ment to all gold and silver in lands whensoever alienated, makes 
no provision tor mining for silver on lands alienated prior to Decem- 
ber 29, 1884. This is clearly due to a clerical error. In the original 
enactment ''gold'' was denned as including both gold and suver, 
and when the section was bodily transposed to the new act and sepa- 
rated from this special definition, it lost some of its original force. 
This is, however, not a point of much moment in Victoria, because 
no silver mines of importance have yet been found. Leases on 

Erivate property are — ^hke leases on crown lands — ^voidable for non- 
ilfilment or development and other covenants. 
In private arrangements between miner and owner the compen- 
sation for surface damages frequently takes the form of royalty, and 
there has thus developed in the administration of this law the anomaly 
of the miner paying an acreage rental to the Government, which has 
no surface rights, and a royalty to the freeholder, who has no claim 
to the minerals on which the royalty is paid. This unique royalty 
system in connection with mining on private property was severely 
criticised by many witnesses before the last Victorian Royal Com- 
mission on Gold Mining. In New South Wales the logical course has 
been followed in the new mines act of 1906 of abolishing the old clause, 
which permitted the freeholder to collect royalty on that which he did 
not own, and making such an agreement illegal. The New South 
Wales act now provides for a rental to the surface owner and a 
royalty to the Government. 

Whatever difficulties may have been experienced in the adminis- 
tration of the mining on private property acts, these have undoubtedly 
promoted development. The provision that if the owner will not 
make reasonable terms the warden will do so for him undoubtedly 
restrains the too-exacting owner, and the officers of the mines depart- 
ment affirm that the majority of leases which are now issued contain 
greater or less areas of private lands. In its practical workings this 
law, like the condemnation of land for a puohc use in the United 
States, has undoubtedly protected the freeholder by yielding him 
more than market price^ and yet has opened up to development land 
which could not otherwise have been worked. 

:1>EVELOPMENT OF GOVERNMENT POLICY IN BEOABD TO ALIENATION OP 

MINERALS. 

Areas of private lands on the gold fields proved such a hindrance 
^(development that a demand was at once made that tracts supposed 
to h^ mineral bearing should not be alienated. In Victoria the first 
lands .act (24 Victoria No. 117, 1860) passed after the discovery of 
.gold contained the prohibitive statement: "No lands known to be 
. auriferous or mineral shall be alienated.^' In the lands act passed two 
years later this was changed to the statement: "The governor in 
council may withdraw from sale as being auriferous or mineral 
* * * any lands about to be selected, rented, or purchased,'' and 
in 1865 this was changed to the rather more effective provision, under 
isfficient administration: "The governor in council, ii he shall think 
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fit, may withhold or may withdraw from sale, selection^ or leasing 
any land or allotment." Under these provisions the practice be^an 
of referring all land papers to the officers administering the mines side 
of the land affairs lor indorsement as to whether or not^ the lands 
might be needed for mininj^ purposes, the Government refusing to part 
with lands which the nunes officers thought it advisable to hold. 
This plan has proved successful in Victoria and other Australian 
States to a degree astonishing to Americans. 

Recoj^nizing that, however efficient a corps might be, it could not 
be omniscient, the lands act of 1869, while continumg these provisions, 
added another providing for the resumption by the Government for 
mining purposes of any lands on payment of value, other than 
auriferous. This appears to have been desimed, not only as a meims 
of remedying the mjurious effect of anv a£enatioa of mineral land 
which might nave inadvertently oocurrea since the passage of the first 
land law, but also, and this was the main object, to remedy that which 
had been done under regulations passed before such a need was 
appreciated. 

As the practical difficulty of entering private property for the pur- 
pose of searching or mining for precious metals became more evident, 
the government took the step, in 1872, of reserving in grants of 
lands sold at the mining town of Buningyong the right to mine at a 
depth of not less than 180 feet, and to occupy the surface on pay- 
ment of damages. On May 8, 1873, a new form of grant was ap- 
proved which contained the reservation of the right to search and 
mine for gold on payment of damages. Such a reservation has in 
one form or another continued to tms day. The provisions of this 
new grant form were included in the next lands act, which was 
approved December 12, 1884. During this period areas covered by 
leases and licenses for i)astoral purposes were considered as essen- 
tially private lands, and in order to oDviate the delays and difficulties 
which were encountered under the provisions of the nuning on pri- 
vate property acts, it was provided m the 1890 lands act that there 
should be ^'mserted in every lease of a pastoral allotment, and in 
every lease of a grazing area, the covenant that the lands are demised 
* * * under the condition that the holder of a miners' right or 
of a mining lease shall have the right to enter on such areas and 
search and mine for gold without payment of compensation for sur- 
face or other damages." 

The question of the advisability of selling lands containing minerals 
was gone into at length by the last Hoyal Ckmrnoission on Gold Mining, 
and they reported in 1891, as follows: 

The great bulk of the evidence throughout the whole couree of the inquiiy bears out 
the opinion that no g^-eater mistake can be made by the state than that of iJienating 
mining lands. There is no necessity whatever for disposing of such areas in fee simple. 
No use to whieh the land can be applied requires that it should be sold . On the other 
hand, experience proves that when land is once alienated it is extremely difficult to 
enter in and mine upon it. The mining on private property law does not adequately 
meet the case. Its operation is cumbersome, expensive, and slow, and tiie only safe 
course, as it seems to us, is to reserve all mining areas trom. sale. 

As a means to this end the commission recommended that the 
"geological survey of the colony be completed with all possible expe- 
dition, and the survey of the lands yet remaining in the hands of the 
Crown should be proceeded with first." 
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One of the immojiiate results of the recommendations of this com- 
mission was the redoubling of the administrative efforts to prevent the 
alienation of lands supposed to contain minerals^ and this incorpora^ 
tion in the leads act of 1891, and the mines act of the same year, of a 
provision that grants of lapd would, alter March 1, 1892, convey only 
surface values, that all minerals would be reserved to the Govern- 
ment. The practice is still continued of referring all land applica- 
tions to the mines department for endorsement of recommendations. 

One of the most impressive features of the Victorian mining enact- 
ments is the large number of things left to the good judgment of the 
officers administering them. The mining law, as originally enacted, 
rested ver^ lai^dy on executive discretion, and in the half century 
during wmch it has been in operation there has been no essential 
change in this respect, although mines acts and mines amendment 
acts nave been very numerous. Among mining men there is a general 
feeling of satisfaction with the administration of the department. In 
one or two instances there is a suggestion of a weak minister of mines 
yielding to the importunities of workmen during a strike, and there is 
some complaint that certain mineral lands were aUenated when they 
should not have been, but the net result is wonderfully good. One 
American, who had been engaged in mining in Austraua for several 
years, complained that he had not found ^'pahn oil'' effective in 
Australia, a result which his experience in America had not led him 
to expect. The Aitstralian mimng man's comment on this statement 
was emphatic: 

"Paljn salve" will not work here. There may be occasionally an official who is 
slightly offcdor, but he and the persons treating with him will always take a cropper 
in very short order. 

Perhaps it might be suggested from this, in connection with the 
Tasmaman cas^, that a law which leaves things to executive discretion 
appeals strongly and potently to the Anglo-Saxon's honor. Such 
a law clearly says, '^It's up to you,'' and may have points of effi- 
ciency from a human standpoint which a law lacks that is framed 
on the supposition that, as no man sufficiently honest can be found 
to administer it, nothing can be left to executive discretion. 

The development of the government policy in regard to the dis- 
posal of mineral lands has thus shown the following progressive stages: 

From settlement of colony in 1835 to 1873: Lands sold without any reservation of 
minerals (held by Privy Council in 1877 that gold and silver belong to the government 
by the common law). 

(a) 1835 to 1851: The general policy was to sell known mineial lands under the same 
conaitions as other lands. 

(6) 1851 to 1860: Attempt made to prevent alienation of mineral lands, but inef- 
fectual because of existing preemptive rights. 

(c) 1860 to 1862: Alienation of known mineral lands forbidden. 

[d) 1862 to 1873: Alineation of known mineral lands discretionary with the officials. 
Policy of not selling such lands, in the main, consistently followed. 

1873 to 1884: Lands sold with reservation of right to mine gold (held by Privy Coun- 
cil that both ^Id and silver belong to the government by the common law). Policy 
of not alienatmg areas known or supposed to contain minerals continued. 

1884 to 1892: Lands sold with reservation of rights to mine for gold and silver. 
Lands known or supposed to contain minerals not sold. 

1892 to date: Lands sold with reservation of all minerals; policy of not alienating 
areas known or supposed to contain minerals continued in the administration of the 
kmdafifain. 
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TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF LEASES. 

The first mineral leases in Victoria were issued in connection with 
quarries on public reservations. These were for a period of one 
year, and at rents of not less than £10 per quarry. In IS^S-^AA appli- 
cation was made to Governor Latrobe for concessions which would 
permit the working of coal discovered at Cape Patterson. The gov- 
ernor stated that owing to the exclusive provisions of the charter of 
the Newcastle Coal Company (Australian Agricultural Company) he 
was unable at that time to grant anything more than annual ''quarry 
licenses/' which he would do at the rate of a half-penny a ton royalty, 
and would further personally guarantee a renewal of the ''licenses'' 
at this rate for seven years. Nothing was, however, done in this 
matter until some yearslater, when this area was divided into sections 
and annual licenses sold at public auction at a minimum price of £10 
per section of from 188 to 482 acres. Several such Ucenses were 
acquired, and operations continued under them until the lands act of 
1860 came into force, and the general practice of leasing mineral lands 
was initiated. 

In connection with cold mining, provisions were first made for 
leasing auriferous lanos in October, 1852. The rather excessive 
demand of the government of that date, which had been exemplified 
in the attempt U> increase the license fee, was again shown here m the 
offer of annual leases at a rental of £720 per acre. This rate was 
determined in this way: At this time one man's ground was fixed at 
the absurdly small area of 12 by 12 feet, and 20 men might take up 
half an acre. Each of these men paid 30s. per month, therefore it 
was argued that the correct lease fee for an acre was 2 times 12 
times 20 times 30s. It is needless to say that no leases were applied 
for under such conditions. Subsequent regulations provided for 
leases at a royalty of 5 per cent, but none were applied for until after 
the passage of the 1857 act and the proclamation of regulations fixing 
the rent at £5 per acre per vear. Mining leases were at once applied 
for from all over the gold fields, and the first of these were issued in 
1859. 

As to minerals other than gold, the first definite legislative authori- 
zation of leases is found in the lands act of 1860. The first lease 
issued under the provisions of this act was for antimony, and bears the 
date of November 13, 1861. A coal lease was issued in 1862, but was 
antedated May 22, 1861. Several coal leases were issued at this time 
in widely separated parts of the country. 

Particulars concerning the terms, except as regards labor, fixed 
at different times for leases are presented m the table following. 
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Termt under which government ndning leaeet have been granted at different Hmu in 

Victoria. 



I 
I 



I 

I 



I 



I 



I 



n 



Ooldfields act. 1857. 



§2. 



Castle- 

maine 

regulations. 



Sandhurst 
regulations. 



s- 



Term of yean: 

For gold 

For minerals other than 

gold 

liazimum area in acres: 

For gold 

For coal 

ICiixlmam length in 3rard8 
along reef in gold lease — 
Rent per acre per yeai : 

Forttold 

For coal 

Royalty on gross outpah 

O ther minerals 



21 



(•) 



(«) 



10 



10 



10 



10 



10 



160 



1»760 



el88-482 



*4Q 



<50 



<i20 



120 



rf20 



a20 



'90 



f£T70 



None. 



fi% 



<fi% 



«5d.-13d, 
None. 



220 
9 £10 



800 
*£5 



COO 
£5 



440 
A £5 



440 
ft £5 



220 
*£5 



600 



(» 



(0 



(» 



(» 



U) 



U) 



It 
II 



I 



-•I 

•3 
O 



§2 
"3 

r 

s 



3 



s 

o 



r 
I 



TvmofywrK 

For gold 

For minerals other than gold 

llaadmom area in acres: 

For gold 

For iron 

For coal 

For other minerals. 

Maximum length in yards along reef in 

gold lease 

Rent per a^re per yean 

For gold 

For other minerali 

For coal 

Royalty on gross oatpat: 

Gold 

Other minerals 



ao 



15 



ifclOO 
040 
ik50 



430 



I2s 
28 



000 
£2} 



«% 



(i) 



15 
30 

ddO 

ifclOO 

640 

*50 

600 

£1 
»3d^2k 

None. 



15 



15 



10s. 



15 
30 

430 

tlOO 

640 

ikSO 

600 

68. 
3d.-£5 



15 
15 

430 

iklOO 

640 

i50 

600 

58. 
8d.-£6 



None.l 
»None. 



;•) None. 



15 
15 

No limit. 

640 

No limit. 

2s. 6d. 
ls.'-£l 

None. 



• No leases appear to hsye heen taken oat onder the proTlsions of these acts and regulations. 
h Temporary, pending advices from London. 

•To be fixed by goyemor. 

4 No limit fixed by statute and leases were oooasionally larger than this figure, which is given as the 
maxlmam in the recalations. 
«In sections ranguig from 188 to 482 acres, at £10 per year per section. 
f IClnimnm; actual price to be determined by aocnon. 
fin reef leases, £1 per vard of reef. 

• la reef leases, £5 per 100 yards of reel. 
i Not less than 5 per cent. 

/From April 20, 1855, antH May, 1862, a dotr of 2s. 6d. per oonce was collected on all gold exported. 
This duty was then reduced to 2s., then to Is. 6a., and finally abolished January 1, 1863. 
ft The sUtnte fixes 640 as the maxlmam: these lower valoes were fixed by regulations. 
I For one mineral; Is. additional for each additional mineral. 

• For one mineral; fbr each additional mineral not exceeding Is. 

•AH royalties in existing mineraileases were remitted on November 25, 1880. 
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Area. — One of the noteworthy features of the mining acts of 
Victoria is the greater liberality or the laws in respect to the working 
of the only mineral, gold, which has yet proved or much importance. 
The royalty on gold was abandoned in 1863, but the royalty on other 
minerals continued until 1890. The acts have never limited the ares 
of a gold lease, but always fixed the maximum of a mineral lease at 
640 acres. In general, the regulations have fixed the area of a gold 
lease at not more than 20 or 30 acres, and usually leases are not issued 
of a greater size for reef mining. In recent years several very lai^e 
projects have been undertaken, involving the working of alluvicd 
deposits carrying enormous quantities of water, and deeply buri«i 
by basalt. The water problem has proved to be of great magnitude, 
and to encourage development specially large tracts have been 
included in one Tease. Several leases comprise 2,000 to 4,000 acres, 
and one 10,000-acre lease is mentioned. Prior to 1897 there was no 
way of obtaining a mineral lease either initially or by consoUdation 
with an area exceeding 640 acres. The act of 1897 {S. 29) provides 
for consolidation to any extent found desirable by the governor in 
council, but no action regarding minerals other than gold has appar- 
ently been taken under these provisions, as the chief clerk of the mines 
department states with great positiveness that it is impossible to 
procure by consolidation or otherwise government leases for minerals 
other than gold for more than 640 acres. From this it would appear 
that none of the coal operators in Victoria have thought it essential 
to obtain more than 640 acres in any one lease. 

Labor conditions, — ^These have been left entirely to the discretion 
of the administering officers, except in one early act, which was en- 
tirely inoperative, and the plan was early adopted of requiring each 
applicant to state, among other things: 

(1) Minimum number of men to be employed when commencing 
operations, and subsequently when in full work. 

(2) Amount of money proposed to be invested, and in what man- 
ner the land is to be worked. 

Although the firgt applicant had a preference right to a lease, an 
application could be refused if the number of men and proposed 
development expenditure were considered inadecjuate. In the last 
reflation the absolutely discretionary force of this provision is made 
evident in the following words: 

Leases shall be granted according to priority of application, unless there be reasons 
for a different course, of which the governor in council shall be the sole judge. 

From the statements in the applications, the labor conditions and 
expenditure covenant inserted in the lease are determined. Thus 
every lessee is made responsible to some degree for the character of 
the conditions in his lease. This plan has also the practical advantage 
of enabUng the development condition to be graduated during the 
early development penod of the lease and when the mine is in full 
operation. Some idea of the usual requirements may be gained from 
the following examples : 

Castlemaine district.— September 5, 1859: Gold lease for ten years; area, 11 acres; 
sum to be expended, £500 in the first six months and £500 in the second six months; 
labor of 10 men constantly. April 28, 1860: Gold lease for ten years; area, 5 acres; 
sum to be expended, £500 in the first six months, £500 in second six months, and labor 
of 17 men constantly. 

Ballarat district.— Septemher 28, 1859: Gold lease for ten years; area, 300 by 100 
yards; expenditure, £250 in first three months; £250 in nine months thereafter; 
machinery to the value of £2,000; labor, 10 men for nine months yearly. 
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Sandhurst dUtria.-^FehTuaay 6, 1860: Gold lease for ten years; area, 1 acre; sum to 
be expended, £200 in first six months; £500 in twelve months thereafter; labor, 2 men 
for six months yearly. 

Cape Patterson. — ^May 22, 1861: Coal lease for thirty years; area, 320 acres; labor 
first two months 15 men, for remainder of period 50 men. June 22, 1862: Goal lease 
for thirty years; area, 640 acres; labor first three months 20 men, remainder of term 
100 men. 

Lai Lai.— June 26, 1863: Lignite lease for ten years: area, 79 acres; labor first six 
months 10 men, thereafter 25 men; expenditure £1,000. 

Although the number of men to be required in any lease lies entirely 
within the discretion of the department, which does not consider its 
demands sufficiently fixed to r>e published in the regulations, the 
tentative schedules on which it is now operating have not been 
changed for several years. The present mmimum requirements in 
these unpublished schedules are as follows: In gold leases, for areas 
less than 24 acres, it averages one man for every 2 acres; for areas 
of 60 acres, one man for every 3 acres; for 150 acres, one man for 
about every 4 acres; for 300 acres, one man for every 5 acres; above 
which area it increases at the rate of 10 men for every additional 
100 acres. In mineral leases it ranges from one man for 2} acres in 
leases of less than 10 acres to one man for every 16 acres in leases 
of 640 acres. 

Prior to 1897, although the condition of development was always 
expressed in the lease in men, it was so expressed at the discretion 
of the governor. The act of 1897 made this practice binding by 
providing that the lessee must keep actually employed a certain 
number of men unless prevented by "unavoidable accident or during 
the execution of repairs." The act does not clearly define the powers 
of the minister or governor as to granting exemptions for any causes 
other than those just mentioned. It was under this enactment that 
the titles of several large companies, which had expended lai^e 
sums in development, were placed in jeopardy by strikers. The 
injustice of this was so evident that it led to the passage in other 
Austrahan States of saving clauses in the case of strikes, and raised 
a storm of protest throughout Victoria. The act of 1904 therefore 
provided for the expression of the development condition in money 
per year, if the minister deemed it desirable, and for the imposition 
of a fiixe in lieu of forfeiture, but, as in Tasmania, made no provision 
for the reimbursement of the "reasonable expenses of the applicant 
for forfeiture.'' In leases where the development condition is ex- 
pressed in money the act provides for exemption as a right at the 
rate of one-half year for every full year's excess of expenmture, pro- 
vided that the total of such exemptions during the term of the lease 
shall not exceed two years. 

This 1904 act also adds a clause in respect to forfeiture which 
touches a new idea. This clause provides that leases shall be for- 
feited only when the warden is convinced that the " applicant and 
persons associated with him (if any) will be able to provide the labor 
and capital necessary for the efi&cient workii^ of the land;" the idea 
being tnat there is no use taking a piece of land away from one man 
and giving it to another if there is no prospect of the new holder being 
able to work it. 

Renewals. — ^No special provisions have ever been made in any of 
the Victorian acts regarding the renewal of leases such as are found 
in the acts of other States, Dut under the administration of the law 
such renewali have been granted as a matter of course. 
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Royalty. — ^No royalty has ever been collected on gold except indi- 
rectly in the shape of an export duty between 1855 and 1863, which 
varied between Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. per ounce. A royalty of 2 per 
cent on the gross value of the output was collected from all otner 
minerals untfl 1890, apparently for no other reason than that there 
were not enough people mterested in the development of such minerals 
to insist on its abolition, as had been done in the case of the gold. 
Victoria on the whole appears to have grudgingly yielded only that 
which was positively demanded. 

miner's rights and claims. 

The principle that no one could acquire any legal claim to any 
portion of puolic lands without special authorization, which was first 
proposed as a means of assisting m the preservation of order, resulted 
m a document which was called a "Ucense to mine." Such a license 
restricted to gold mining was issued on payment of 30s. per month. 
In 1855 this was renamed a "miner's right" and was issued for 
twelve months on payment of £1. In the act of 1865 the period 
was extended to not exceeding fifteen years, and the rate fixed at 5s. 
per year. In 1897 it was finally appreciated that the distinction 
which had before that time been made between gold and other 
minerals, whereby the operation of a miner's right was restricted to 
gold mining, was quite artificial, and it was provided that a miner's 
right should cover all minerals, and the fee was reduced to 28. 6d. per 

The size of claims, prospecting areas, and other holdings which 
could be taken up under a miner's right,^ the number of claims which 
could be taken up under one miner s right, the number of miners' 
rights which one person could hold, the conditions of amalgamation, 
the labor conditions, and the conditions of forfeiture were lert entirely 
in the hands of the local mining boards, and differing practices in 
regard to these details have been effective in different portions of 
Victoria. There is no provision in Victoria requiring the nolder of a 
claim to take out a lease, but the conditions of forfeiture and the 
labor conditions are usually less severe in the leasehold, and companies 
generally prefer that form of tenure. A great amount of develop- 
ment has, however, been done in Victoria on claims by individuals. 
In 1891, the last date on which the mines department published sta- 
tistics of this sort,^ 42,162 acres were held as claims and only 36,982 
as gold leases. Since that time the area held as claims has greatly 
decreased, while that held under lease has increased. Prior to 1897, 
as to minerals other than gold, such prospecting as was deemed desir- 
able prior to making application for lease was done under '* mineral 
licenses," which were issued for specified areas not exceeding 640 
acres at from £1 to £10 per area per year. 

mining boards. 

One of the things demanded by the rapidity of the gold develop- 
ment in California and Australia, and by the^ absolute want of any 
comprehensive mining laws, was the formation of local bodies to 
deal, and deal at once, with the many questions of procedure which 
were constantly arising with the progress of mining. In California 
<3uch bodies, in the absence of any law, arose automatically, and 
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it was from the by-laws and regulations that these self-constituted 
bodies made that the present American law has been derived. In 
both Victoria and New South Wales such bodies were created by 
law. 

As first constituted in Victoria in 1856, these local bodies had 
judicial powers and were called local courts. Each local court was 
comi>osea of a chairman appointed by the governor and nine holders 
of miners' rights elected by the miners of the district. In 1867 the 
judicial powers of these local bodies were turned over to the wardens 
and the newly established courts of mines, and the bodies were 
reorganized under the name of mining boards. Under this reorganiza- 
tion they were each composed of 10 members, elected yearly by the 
miners of the district holding miners' rights. They were empowered 
to frame by-laws and regulations govemmg all the details of holdings 
under miners' rights. In 1865 it was provided that only 4 mem- 
bers of the board should retire each year, and 7 districts were pro- 
claimed, each having a mining board of its own. 

In the early formative period, when the industry was developing 
with great rapidity, and when there was neither law nor precedent, 
there can be no question of the necessity of such local boards, but after 
this period there ceased to be any real reason for such organizations, 
and they became a superfluity which in some cases amounted to a 
hindrance. In Victoria the minii^ boards still exist, although they 
have clearlv long outlived their useftilness. Many attempts have been 
made to abolish them and to codify the separate by-laws, but the 
political influence exercised by the boards has thus far prevented any 
effective action. The royal commission on gold mining recom- 
mended, in 1891, "that mming and prospecting Doards as at present 
constituted be abolished, and that bodies to be called 'mining coun- 
cils' be established." 

In New South Wales similar boards were created under the same 
conditions, but they have now been abolished, and in most of the 
other States the conditions never existed which required such local 
bodies. The first local mining boards in Victoria were organized 
under a general mining law, and while they created certain minor 
details of the law they did not create the law to the same degree 
as in the United States. Such provisions as they made were of 
local application only, and while special provisions were made in 
some cases, these special provisions were aoandoned as soon as liti- 
gation ensued, and did not become incorporated in the very body 
of the mining law as did the special provisions of such local bodies 
in America regarding ''extralateral nghts." 

The extralateral nght doctrine which was in force in New South 
Wales between 1868 and 1866 does not seem to have been adopted 
in Victoria. Victoria, however, developed another special feature 
of mining law which in some ways parallels the extralateral ri^ht. 
This '^frontage claim system" was originated in Ballarat to solve, 
in a measure, certain local diflSiculties which presented themselves. 
As the auriferous bearing channels deepened and passed beneath 
flows of basalt great difficulty was experienced in following them, 
and to save useless expenditure the plan was devised of authorizing 
claims of a definite length along the supposed course of the '^gutter, 
but of indefiinite width. Beginning at the last known point of dis- 
covery on the ''gutter" arcs of circles were described, so as to include 
any possible course of the '4ead," and with such radii as would give 
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mining development than freehold. Clearly^ the matter of govern- 
ment leasehold is not a party question; indeed, in Austraha it is 
apparently not a *' question" at fill. ^ 

The royal commission on gold mining, appointed in 1899 to inquire, 
among otner things, into the best methods of promoting mining devel- 
opment in Victoria, examined about 600 witnesses and found no man 
who^ recommended freehold. This commission, including prominent 
mining men, capitalists, and members of Parliament, insteaa of recom- 
mendmg freehold as a means to this end, states: 

The great bulk of evidence throughout the whole course of the inquiry bears out the 
oi)inion that no greater mistake can be made by the State than that of alienating 
mining lands. There is no necessity whatever for disposing of such areas in fee simple. 
No use to which the land can be applied requires that it should be sold. 

This recommendation is made in a country which has entirely 
repudiated the doctrine of the nationalization of the land in an agri- 
cultural sense^ and by some of the very men who have been prominent 
in this repudiation. The attempt has been made in several of the 
Australian States to initiate a system of not alienating agricultural 
lands. In some States this has assumed the form of a perpetual lease, 
but in all the States, including New Zealand, this doctrine, after trial, 
has been abandoned. The policy of the nonalienation of mineral 
lands, the practice of reserving to the government all minerals, and 
of working minerals on state leasehold, which is now binding on aU 
Australian States, and is heartily indorsed, is thus hot a socialistic 
dogma or abstract doctrine of political economy, but an institution 
founded on actual trial. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Development and Practical Workings of the Mining 
Law of New South Wales.® 

introduction. 

New South Wales, with but slightly less than the combined areas 
of Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho, and a population three times 
that of all these States, produced in 1905 approximately 50 per cent 
more lead, about the same amount of gold and coal, one-naif the 
amount of silver, and one-fifteenth the quantity of copper. In 
addition it produced a milUon and a quarter dollars wortn of tin 
and a million and a half of zinc. 

To the student of the development of mining and mining law in 
Australia^ New South Wales is of interest as the first State in which 
commercial mines were opened, as the first to export minerals, as 
the State in which the discovery was made which resulted in the 
great Victoria and New South Wales gold excitement, which episode, 
as has been pointed out in a previous report, marks the beginning 
of present Australian mining law and practice. It was, furthermore, 
the first to provide by law for the reservation of all minerals in cer- 
tain grants, but it was the last to fully prevent the ahenation of 
minerals. As the first Australian State in which commercial mines 
were opened, it was naturally the leader in total mineral production. 
In this premiership it was replaced about 1844 by Soutn Austraha 
through the opening of the Kapunda and Burra Burra copper mines. 
On the discovery of gold in 1851 it surpassed South Australia, but 
was second to Victona. Regaining the lead in the eighties through 
the decline of the gold production m Victoria, it was replaced in the 
early nineties by Western Australia, but in 1906 again became first 
and has to-day the largest mineral production in Australasia. The 
most important contnbuting factors in this result have been the 
yields of coal and silver-lead. 

To the student comparing and contrasting the mining laws of the 
several Australian States with that of the United States, New South 
Wales is of interest because it affords a greater number of points of 
resemblance. These include not only certain details of the laws 
whose origins are similar, but sordid and unwelcome resemblances 
in the administration involving transactions which if not of criminal 
intent were certainly not for the general good of the country. These 
similarities include the following points: 

(1) In both Austraha and ionerica the essential features of the 
present mining law had their origin in large discoveries of gold. 

(2) These discoveries found each region without any fixed mineral- 
land pohcy and without any mining law. 

a Australian Mining Law Report No. 6, forwarded to President March 23, 1908. 
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(3) Laws were then developed based on the fundamental principle 
which spontaneously asserted itself in each region, that if one man 
did not develop a mineral property another should be permitted to 
do so, which is but another way of saying that bona nde develop- 
ment is the essential condition for the retention of right to minerals. 

(4) Soon after the opening of the fields the doctrine that the owner 
of the apex of a reef had a ^ right" to the reef throughout its extent 
was adopted both in the United States and New South Wales. This 
doctrine was promufeated in the New South Wales relations of 
1858, and thus New South Wales was the first country to incorporate 
the extralateral ri^ht doctrine in its national mining law; the United 
States did not officially recognize it till eight years later, or in the 
very year and month that New South Wales abandoned it, because 
it had been found to lead to litigation. 

(5) Both New South Wales and the United States provided for 
the sale of mineral lands after a certain amount of development work. 
This development work in New South Wales might extend over 
three years under the original law, and over five years as amended, 
and must amount to £2 per acre; in the United States it might 
extend over five jears and must amount to approximately $25 per 
acre for lode claims and $3 for placer claims. The price in New 
South Wales was £2 per acre, or twice that of ordinary land; in the 
United States it was $2.50 to $5 per acre, or, generally, from two to 
four times that of ordinary land. In New South Wales the law pro- 
vided that ordinary agricultural purchases should contain a reser- 
vation of all minerals; in the Umted States the provision was that 
**all lands valuable for minerals shall be reserved from sale except 
under the mineral-land laws." 

(6) The administration of this law in the United States has been 
such that large tracts of valuable mineral lands have been sold under 
other than the mineral-land laws. In New South Wales, where all 
gold-bearing lands were to be reserved from sale, such lands were in 
many cases sold by the Land Office after it had been proved that 
they contained payable gold, and although it was afterwards sus- 
tained at law that the right to the gold did not pass to the purchaser, 
the ^old was at that time considered, in actual practice, as so be- 
longmg. 

(7) A last point of resemblance lies in the fact that New South 
Wales has never waived its right to the precious metals, neither has 
the Government of the United States. 

DEVELOPMENT OF MINING AND OF THE GOVERNMENT POLICY IN 
REGARD TO THE ALIENATION OF MINERALS. 

The establishment of a convict colony in January, 1788, marks the 
beginning of the settlement of New South Wales. As early as Sep- 
tember of that year the governor reported that it was supposed that 
the country contained iron, tin, and silver, but that ne gave no 
encouragement to search for these minerals, as he believed tneir dis- 
covery and development would prove a curse under the then existing 
conditions. The transportation of convicts to this colony was 
abandoned in 1840, but the policy of not encouraging the develop- 
ment of metallic minerals was continued, and though small gold 
discoveries were reported in 1839 and in the early forties, the gov- 
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eminent in each case requested the suppression of the information 
because of possible ^'senous consequences, which, considering the 
condition and population of the colony, were to be apprehended." 
While this policy m a measure retarded development, it aid not have 
the overshadowmg importance in this respect tnat is often attributed 
to it. In Western Australia, where there was no such attempt at 
suppression, there was a similar slow development, and the principal 
cause seems to have been the small population and, especially, the 
lack of persons skilled in mining operations. With the return of 
miners from California in 1851 and tne application to the Australian 
deposits of the knowledge gained there, gold fields equal in magnitude 
to those in Calif omia were at once discovered and another world-wide 
gold rush initiated. 

. On the other hand, the government favored and encouraged the 
development of coal. Coal had been discovered in 1797 in both the 
Newcastle and Illawarra districts, and these are to-day the most 
important coal-producing regions in Australasia. The Newcastle 
region oflFering tne best harbor facilities and, being nearer Sydney, 
was at once selected by the government for a branch penal establish- 
ment, and experienced men, who had been coal miners in Eng- 
land, being found among the convicts, mines were opened. Coal was 
first exported in 1801, and the mines continued to be worked by the 
government with convict labor until 1830. 

. During this period more than 3,000,000 acres of land was disposed 
ojf in the region within the boundaries of the present State of New 
South Wales. Some of these lands were sold at a low price per acre, 
but the larger part was given as compensation for the maintenance 
of prisoners free of expense to the government. As the prisoners 
were in effect bond servants, this provided an attractive form of grant. 
Ijideed, a company was formed in England in the early twenties under 
the name of the Austrahan Agricultural Company to take advantage 
of this provision. This company was incorporated by the act of 
Parliament of June 21, 1824, and was promised a grant of 1,000,000 
acres, which was issued the following year. 

In 1825 the Colonial Office at London made a tentative arrangement 
with the Australian Agricultural Company to grant a lease of the gov- 
ernment coal mines at Newcastle for thirty-one years on payment of 
a portion of the output, to be fixed at not less than one-twentieth or 
more than one-fifteenth, at the option of the government. On inves- 
tigation it was found that the charter of this company did not permit 
its entering into such a lease, and on July 31, 1828, the British Gov- 
ernment agreed to give to tne company a free grant of 2,000 acres 
of coal land, includmg the Newcastle coal mines, together with the 
exclusive right to mine coal in New South Wales, for a period of 
thirty-one years; all this on the sole condition that the company 
supply the government with coal at cost. After various delays the 
mmes were turned over to the company in 1830 and the conditions 
outlined in the letter of the governor dated June 25, 1830. included 
the statements that the government would render all possiWe assist- 
ance in the way of convict labor, and that no land would be granted 
by the government for thirty-one years without a reservation of all 
coal and coal mines. The lands regulations of July 1, 1831, therefore 
contained the statement that in all grants the Crown would reserve 
to itself ''all mines of gold, silver, and coals." 
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The practice in regard to mineral reservation in deeds of grant 
was very irregular in the early history of New South Wales. In 
general no reservations were inserted and while Governor Mac- 
quarie (1810-1821) is reported to have caused the insertion of a 
reservation of all minerals in some grants, in many of his grants 
there are no reservations. The intention of the government to re- 
serve gold and silver was- first announced in the relations of August 
21, 1828. No data are at hand showing what prompted the making 
of the announcement at this time, though it is suggested that the 
finding of gold by one of the government land surveyors several years 
before might have been a contributory factor. On the other hand, 
it may have been but the foreword of the policy which was then 
growing in favor in the colonial office in London, and which led to 
the general insistence in 1831 that all deeds of grant should there- 
after contain a reservation of all gold and silver. In the early part 
of that year instructions were issued on this point to the governor of 
British North America and the governors of^all the colonies then in 
Australasia — New South Wales, Van Diemen's Land (Tasmania), and 
Western Australia. 

During the next few vears a growing tendency was evidenced to 
change this policy, ana when 5ie colony of South Australia was 
established, in 1836, no attempt was made to enforce this doctrine. 
This matter was more or less before the colonial office in the next few 
years, and one of the first questions propounded to the colonial land 
and emigration commissioners by the secretary of state in 1840 con- 
cerned this point of mineral lands. In reply the commissioners 
annoimced the doctrine "that deeds of grant should convey to the 
purchaser everything above and everything below the surface." 
Neither did they favor any change in the ordinary price merely 
because lands were ''known or supposed to contain valuable min- 
erals," but suggested that the governor might, "if some very remark- 
able case occurred of decidedly rich mines for which competent 
parties were willing to oflFer high terms, deal with the case or such 
mines specially, ana not part with them to the first offer at the ordin- 
ary price of common land. The proper course in such instance 
would be to afford a sufficient opportunitv for competition and then 
dispose of the mines." Lord Jorm Russell therefore announced this 
doctrine in a dispatch to the governor of New South Wales, dealing 
with the Port Philip district, \raich was afterwards made the separate 
colony of Victoria. This provision thus became applicable at once 
only to the Port Philip district, but it was made general for the whole 
colony, which at that time included Queensland as well as Victoria, 
by the regulations of March 1, 1843. 

These regulations, which were the first issued under the imperial 
waste lands act of 1842, provided that — 

Deeds of grant from the Crown will be issued to the purchasers conveying to them 
all that is above and all that is beneath the surface, except that coal will be reserved 
until the year 1862 in the districts to which the privileges of the Australian Am- 
cultural Company extend, but not elsewhere; precious minerals or metals may be Siao 
reserved if it be known that they greatly abound in any district but not otherwise. 
In town allotments coal will always be reserved. 

When, on the discovery of valuable mines in South Australia, the 
colonial ofiice concluded it was desirable to reserve one-fifteenth of 
all metals and metalliferous ores in all deeds of grant, they referred 
the matter to the governors of the several colonies. In Western 
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Australia and South Australia this plan was adopted with the result 
that it proved immensely unpopular and was abandoned in 1848. 
The governor and council of New South Wales replied that no mines 
of metal had been discovered in that colony and that if any should 
be foimd to exist the existing regulations would suffice to enable the 
government to reserve minerals. In 1846, in reporting this result 
the colonial land commissioners add: "The lands therefore in New 
South Wales where no valuable minerals have hitherto been dis- 
covered continue to be sold with all above and all beneath the sur- 
face, in Uke manner as they were sold in South Australia up to the 
time that such minerals were foimd to exist in great abundance.'' 

About this time several attempts were made to work coal in New 
South Wales by parties other than the Australian Agricultural Com- 
pany, and when these operations were stopped by the application of 
this company the matter was at once taken up by the legislative 
council. In the midst of the investigation of this monopoly in 1847 
a dispatch was received from the secretary of state announcing that 
an arrangement had been entered into between the colonial office and 
the Australian Agricultural Company, whereby ''all existing privi- 
leges on the part of the company and the government are to be given 
up without entailing any charge upon the colonial funds." The 
existing privileges were interpreted as including, on the part of the 
company, the exclusive privilege to mine coal until 1862. and. on the 
part of the government, the right to coal at cost. This left tne com- 
pany with 2,000 acres of the pick of the coal land of the colony for 
the development of which they had been supplied by the government 
between 1830 and 1841 with 1,012 convict laborers. 

With the abolition of this monopoly numerous coal mines were 
opened, and applications were soon made for the waiver of the reser- 
vation of coal contained in grants after 1830. This request was 
promptly acceded to, and in 1860 the governor announced: 

Her Majesty, being desirous of promoting the welfare of her subjects, had been gra- 
ciously pleased to direct that all such reservations and the rights incident tiiereto 
shall be abandoned * * * with the exception alone of such land as may be com- 
prised within any city, township, or village. 

Had an api)lication been made at this time for the waiver of all 
rights to precious metals it would doubtless have been granted in 
much the same way that it had been in South Australia two years 
before, but at this time only coal was of importance in New oouth 
Wales. The following year gold was discovered, and as a necessary 
expedient for the preservation of law and order Governor Fitzroy 
on May 22, 1851, asserted by proclamation the common-law right of 
the ^vemment to the gold in all lands, whether alienated or not, and, 
if aUenated, whensoever alienated, and provided for the working of 
thegold only on payment of a license fee.** 

This was the first act of gold-field law in Australia, and the present 
mining law may be said to date from this time. Governor Fitzroy's 
proclamation and the accompanying regulations, were repeated by 

o The wisdom of this provision has been alread v pointed out in the report on Victoria. 
The local attitude on this point of the license fee is shown by the following extract 
firom the report of the select committee on the gold-fields management bill in 1853: 
"All, however, agree that the licensing system, as a mere measure of police, must 
be kept up to some extent in order to maintain due supervision over the bad charac- 
ters at the gold fields and for the safety and protection of the diggers themselves.** 
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the governor of Victoria on August 15, 1851, and the proclamation 
with somewhat amended reflations by the governor of Tasmania 
on August 5, 1852. But whde New South Wales thus took the lead 
in the beginning, the much larger and more rapid developments in 
Victoria soon made its mining law of more importance because based 
on ^eater experience; and, although the early acts and regulations 
of New South Wales differed from those in victoria and the more 
rational administration avoided the disturbances that marked the 
first few years in the latter State, the New South Wales mining act 
of 1867 was to a very large degree but a copy of the Victorian enact- 
ment of 1855. 

Under the land laws existing at the time of the discovery of gold 
the government had no power to exempt auriferous lands from sale; 
the governor's power of reservation was restricted to lands for 
"publicpurposes,'' and mining was not then defined as a public pur- 
pose. The government could, however, partially accomplish the 
same result by refusing to survey the land in question and by refusing 
to offer it for sale. In this way all alienation except by means of 
preemptive selections could be prevented. The preemptive right 
enjoyed by the pastoralists usually amounted to 640 acres for each 
"run," and on the discovery of gold these preemptive rights were util- 
ized to procure auriferous lands, though not so extensively as in 
Victoria. 

The ijower to proclaim gold fields and to subject the land therein 
to special provisions was not provided for until 1861. The gold 
fields act of that date empowered the governor to proclaim gold 
fields, and the lands alienation act, which was the nrst lands act 
to be passed after the establishment of responsible government in 
1861^ further provided that nothing in the act "shall be held to 
require the sale of any land that may contain auriferous deposits." 
It further provided for conditional purchases on gold fields, but 
with the reservation of the right of free search for gold by persons 

J properly authorized and of the right of resumption if the land was 
bund to be auriferous. This provision was the forerunner of the 
mining on private property acts which followed many years later. 
In practice, however, the delay of the land officials in proclaiming 
gold fields permitted consideraole areas of auriferous lands to be 
taken up under preemptive rights and free selection. This feature 
called forth the following comment from the gold fields royal com- 
mission of inquiry, appointed in 1870: 

Great complaints have been made to your commissioners during the various sta^ 
of their investigation upon the subject of the delay which takes place in proclaiming 
gold fields even after they have been established beypnd (question as bemg payably 
auriferous. The evidence we have received upon this point clearly makes out that 
not infrequently prospectors have been watched by knowing and aesigninjo; persons 
who intended to profit by the discoveries of others, and to invoke the assistance of 
the free- selection clauses of the lands act in furtherance of their purpose. When, 
then, the prospectors have succeeded in finding payable gold in a new field, these 
watchers have at once free-selected the land and have been enabled, in consequence 
of the delay of the lands office in actine upon the prospector's report, to become 
possessed of a private gold field. That these selections have not been for bona fide 
agricultural purposes is only too manifest; indeed, in some instances the selectors 
have not hesitated to avouch that the gold and not agriculture was their object. So 
that where the land has really been rich, these easily constituted private proprietors 
of gold fields have reaped a fine harvest, not of wheat or of any other grain, but of 
money paid for licenses to mine on their land; while, on the omer hand, where the 

Sold yield has soon run out, the deposit has been forfeited and the selection aban- 
oned without the slightest pretense at agriculture. 
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The suggestion that the lands department would grant lands in a 
known eold field before it would proclaim the same a gold field finds 
a parallel in certain transactions of officers of the -Aonerican Land 
Office, wherein when a man offered to buy land as coal land at $20 
per acre and another offered to buy it as agricultural land at $2.50 
per acre, the land officials accepted the application of the agricultural 
claimant. Truly the administration of the lands office in New South 
Wales has approached the American rather than the Tasmanian 
standard of puoUc efficiency. 

The mining act of 1874, which was to a large degree based on the 
report of this commission, partially remedied this by providing that 
a "free selection'' made not more than three months before the proc- 
lamation of a gold field should be subject to the same reservations 
as if it were a conditional selection on a gold field. The mining 
amendment act of 1884 finally defined "mimng purposes generally" 
and "mining for any mineral" a "public purpose," and thus empow- 
ered the governor to make absolute reservations of such lands. This 
provision was incorporated in the lands act of 1884 (s. 101) and is 
still in force. 

As to lands containing minerals other than gold, they were, until 
1861, generally sold in much the same way as other lands. By the 
imperial order in council of March 9, 1847, the governor was empow- 
ered to have land assessed bv valuers if it "possesses pecuUar advan- 
tages * *, * which would make it fit that a higher price should 
be paid," but this provision does not apj)ear to have been utilized 
to any great extent in connection with minerals. The crown lands 
alienation act of 1861 provided for the sale of land for the "purpose 
of mining other than gold mining" at £2 per acre on condition that 
a like amount be expended m mining development. Ordinary con- 
ditional purchases carried with them conditions of residence and 
development; the price charged was only £1 Mr acre, but such 
grants contained a reservation of all minerals. While the intent of 
the American laws of this period was clearly the same, the wording 
under the rulings and admmistration of the land office, opened the 
door to the acquisition of large areas of valuable mineral land under 
the agricultural land laws. The wording of the New South Wales 
law avoided a possibiUty of this sort of mineral land fraud, but the 
lands department at once undertook the "Uberalization" of the law. 
The first regulations provided for the conversion of a mineral lease 
into a mineral conditional purchase, and the reflations of October 
13, 1865, for the conversion of an ordinary conditional purchase into 
a mineral conditional purchase. 

In 1884 the people finally recognized that there was no essential 
difference between gold mining and other mining, so far as the 
interests of the State were concerned, and concluded that, if the 
interests of the people could be better protected by the state control 
of gold mining, which had been demonstrated by over thirty years' 
trifd, they would be conserved to a greater degree by the control of 
all minerals. . The lands act of 1884, therefore, contained the provi- 
sion: "All grants of land issued under the authority of this act shall 
contain a reservation of all minerals in such lanos." This simple 
reflation was, however, curtailed by the addition of a proviso, whose 
origin is evident, to the effect that the "right'' of any holder of an 
orcunary conditional purchase imder the act of 1861, which was 
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repealed by the act of 1884, to convert the same into a mineral con- 
ditional purchase should not be affected. No such right ever existed 
at law, and when this became evident, as it did in the next few years,, 
there resulted the crown lands titles and reservations vaUdation act 
of 1886 and the conversion into mining conditional purchases valida- 
tion act of 1888. These acts gave those holding land acquired by 
conditional purchase prior to 1884 the right, for an indefinite period, 
to convert to mineral holdings and to reUeve the situation of this 
time-uncertainty it was proviaed in the mining act of 1906 that as to 
minerals other than coal this right of conversion should absolutely 
lapse on December 31, 1909, and as to coal on December 31, 1913. 
The " right'' of a mineral lessee to convert his holding into a mineral 
conditional purchase received no consideration in this connection 
and there is no good reason why one should have fared better than 
the other. It looks very much as if the legislators said, in effect: 
"This principle of reserving minerals is excellent; it is just what is 
needed for tne good of the country; but we and our friends own 
certain lands and we will therefore pass a law which, while asserting 
the desired principle, will enable us to make good on this point." 

There have thus been shown in the development of the government 
policy in regard to the aUenation of minerals the following stages: 

From settlement of colony in 1788 to 1861. — In sale of lands, no distincUon made 
between mineral and nonmineral lands, except that after 1847 the government had 
power to have lands specially assessed if possessed of ^^ peculiar advantages.'' 

From 1788 to 1828. — Generally no reservations. Governor Macquarie (1810-1821) 
is reported to have inserted a reservation of all minerals in some grants, but in many 
of his grants there are no reservations. 

From 1828 to 15^0. —Reservation of gold and silver. 

From 1830 to 184S. — Reservation of gold, silver, and coal. 

From 184S to 1847. — Reservation of coal only; grants with this exception held to 
convey everything above and below the surface. 

In 1850. — All former reservations of coal abrogated. 

In 1851. — Government asserts ownership of gold in all lands, whether alienated or 
not. 

From 1861 to 1884. — Lands containing minerals other than gold sold for £2 per 
acre with conditions of development. Ordinary conditional purchase grants con- 
tained a reservation of all minerals, but by regulations of 1865 a conversion to min- 
eral purchase was permitted. Mineral lessees could in like manner for a time con- 
vert their holdings to mineral purchases. 

From 1884 to date. — All new grants contain a reservation of all minerals; but the 
conversion of conditional purchases made prior to 1884 to mineral conditional pur- 
chases is permitted until December 31, 1909, as to minerals other than coal, and 
until December 31, 1913, as to coal. 

TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF LEASES. 

In New South Wales the gold digger's license and miner's claim 
were initially regarded as, at most, but a make-shift arrangement to 
cover the necessities of alluvial gold digging, where persons without 
expensive tools or eg^uipment could recover the gold, where it was 
impossible to supervise the work, and where one person could often 
work to as much advantage by himself or with a few chosen mates 
as in conjunction with others. The first gold claims in the Ameri- 
can fields were based on much the same idea, and traces of this origin 
are visible in the present American mining law. Rock or quartz 
mining, however, was held to be an entirely different thing, smce it 
involved the formation of companies with sufficient capital to pur- 
chase the necessary machinery for mining and reduction and hence 
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required larger areas. The regulations of August 6 and October 7, 
1861, which were the first comprehensive mining reflations pro- 
mulgated in Australia, therefore provided that gold-digging licenses 
and the claims thereimder should be restricted to alluvial mining, 
and, while fixing the area of alluvial claims at not exceeding 20 by 
20 feet for one man, provided for holdings of slightly over 18 acres 
for reef mining. Those imdertaking to work reef deposits were 
required to file bond for £2,000 to guarantee the payment of the 
royalty, which was fixed at 10 per cent if the area involved was 
government land, and 5 per cent if private land. The area 
allowed was increased in November, 1851, to 160 acres and the roy- 
alty was reduced in 1853 to 3 per cent. The influence of these enact- 
ments are shown in the Victorian Regulations of 1853 in which the 
area allowed is 160 acres and the royalty is fixed at 5 per cent. In 
1857 New South Wales fixed the rental on gold leases at £5 per acre 
per year and in December, 1858, Victoria followed this lead. After 
this time New South Wales ceased for many years to be a leader in 
mineral land legislation and borrowed from the acts and regulations 
of other states. Indeed, the mining policy of the Government be- 
tween 1857 and the establishment of the Mines Department in 1874 
was without very much stability. The drafting of the regulations 
and the administration of mining matters in general appear to have 
fallen into the hands of people in no way competent to deal with the 
matters involved. The Gold Fields Royal Commission of Inquiry 
reported as follows on this point in 1871 : 

With regard to the regulations in existence at the time your commissioners were 
engaged in taking evidence, it is a fact deduced in evidence before us that not one 
of the officials, either in the office in Svdnev or on the gold fields, knew at all from 
what source those regulations emanated. The three sold commissioners themselves 
not only declined to be in any way responsible for tnem, but have expressed their 
disapproval of them; while Mr. Rich, wnom we examined as being the gentleman in 
the Sydney office who had had most to do with gold -mining departmental affairs for 
Bome years, also stated that he knew nothing whatever of the origin of the regulations. 
It is not to be wondered at that a code of regulations framed under such auspices — 
without a parent bold enough to acknowledge his offsjjring-Hahould fail to meet the 
adequate requirements of an interest such as gold mining. Nominally and theoret- 
ically, no doubt, the minister for lands is the framer of the relations; but it is not 
to be supposed that, under a system such as ours, a minister for lands should possess 
the technical knowledge required. 

As to minerals other than gold, the first leasing provisions were 
issued in May, 1855, and dealt with coal leases in tne region of New- 
castle. These were almost immediately replaced^ by an imperial 
order in council based on the South Australian mineral regulations 
of 1851. These, originally prepared by the executive council of 
South Australia without authority at law, had been submitted to the 
Home Government for approval. The Home Government after 
approving them for South Australia considered them so satisfactory 
that it passed them on to the neighboring colony in the form of an 
order in coimcil. What leases were issued under these regulations 
and under the gold-field regulations of the same period is not known, 
but the record of leases granted under the 1861 acts, which were 
framed on the same lines, and the leases granted during the same 
period in South Australia and Victoria under the same conditions 
mdicate that a number of leases were probably issued. 

Under the gold-fields act of 1861, 102 gold leases were issued within 
the first year after the act became operative; the first lease bearing 
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the date January 4, 1862. Under the mineral-leases section of the 
crown-lands occupation act of 1861, 54 leases were taken out in the 
first year, and of tnese 38 were for coal covering a total area of 10,308 
acres. Much coal land was purchased, but the fact that persons took 
out mineral leases when they could have purchased the freehold at a 
nominal price suggests the similar demonstration in South Australia. 
This is a significant feature of the mineral-land history of Australia, 
clearly demonstrating, as it does, a demand among mining interests 
for mineral leasehold, and finds an analogy in the United States in 
the large percentage of development that is undertaken on leases 
granted by private mterests. In New South Wales it was for a time 
provided that the holder of a mineral lease, could convert his holding 
mto a mineral purchase, but while after a time this privilege was 
withdrawn the change in no way affected the demand for mineral 
leases, even though it was until 1884 possible to purchase the free- 
hold initially. 

The oflicial records show that there are now in force 4 coal leases, 
for 320 acres each, imder the crown-lands occupation act of 1861. 
This means that these lands have been held all this time at a rental 
of 5s. per acre per year and with a fine on renewal of not less than 
£2 10s. per acre every fourteen years, and must be considered as a 
very extreme indorsement of government leasehold, since the free- 
hold could have been purchased at the time these leases were first 
issued at £2 per acre. A still more striking example is found in the 
famous Broken Hill mines wliich have distributed in dividends over 
£14,000,000. These properties are held under government lease and 
are now paying to the Government from 1 to 1 J per cent on their net 
profits in addition to the nominal annual rental of 5s. per acre. 
These leases were procured at a time when the freehold of the prop- 
erty could have been purchased for £2 per acre. Certainly tliis does 
not lend weight to the suggestion that government mineral leasehold 
retards development or that mining mterests necessarily demand 
freehold. 

The terms and conditions imder which mining leases have been 
granted at different times in New South Wales are summarized in 
the following table: 
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Temu under whuA government mining letue* have been granted at different Ornei in New 

Smith Wales. 



§3 
so 



i 

fa 



<a 



2 



si 

11 



it 
ii 

2-2 



l^< 



Term of years: 

Gold 

Minerals other than gold . . 
Period for which renewable: 

Minerals other than gold . . 
VATirnnTn area in acres: 
Gold- 
Alluvial 

Reef 

Riverbed 

Minerals other than gold 
and coal. 

Coal 

Rent per acre per year: 

Gold 

Minerals other than gold 

and coal. 
Coal 



21. 



21 



21. 



14 

Noneo. 



None.. 
18 

None.. 



None. 
160... 
None. 



None. 
160... 
None. 



None. 
160... 
None. 



(ft) 



(As fixed 
by gov- 
ernor. 



8 acres. 
400 yds. 
SOOyds. 



None. . 



None.. 



None.. 



None. 



ioyaltv c 



output: 



5s. 



10 per 
cent.* 



10 per 
cent. 



10 per 
oent.tf 



3 per 
cent.* 



Minerals other than gold 

and coal. 
Coal 



Development conditions ex- 
pressed in men per acre per 
year: 
Gold. 



Not less 
thanOd. 
per ton./ 



Minerals other than gold 
and coal. 

Coal 

Development conditions ex- 
pressed in money per acre 

PCTV^. 

Gold 

Minerals other than gold 

and coal. 
Coal 

Equivalent in value of 1 horse- 

E»wer or 1 horse in comput- 
g labor conditions. 



(9) 



(9) 



W 



(0 



None.. 



None. 



None. 



None. 



(0 



Not less 
than 
10s. 



£5e.... 



(*) 



None.. 
None., 



21. 



rNo limit. 



None. 



Not less 
than 1 
perct.« 



None.. 
None.. 



(*) 



None. . 
None.. 



(*) 



(*) 



(*) 



* One-half this royalty on private property. 

a Land sold at public auction at termination of lease. 

h Upset price fixed by government before offering at auction. 

c Per acre and per 100 yards. 

* 6 per cent on private property and 20 per cent if lessee be an alien. 

'Alter Feb. 12, 1857, a duty of 2s. 6d. (about 4 per cent) was levied on each ounce of gold exported and 
a duty of 2s. 3d. on each ounce of eold received at the Sydney mint. This was reduced in 1862 to Is. 6d. 
for export and Is. 3d. for mint, and was finally abandoned in 1879 (43 Vict. , No. 5). 

/ Fixed by auction, subject to increase of 50 per cent at end of 7 years and of 100 per cent at end of 14 
years. 

t Fixed by local gold commissioner. 

h Fixed in each case on applicant's statement. 

i Amount of coal raised must not be less than 10,000 tons every 2 years. 
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Terma under which government mining leases have been aranted at different times in New 

South Trai««— Continuea. 





act, 1861; r«m£ftUon8 
Nov. 1, 1861; Sept. 13, 
1872. 


Gold fields acts, 1861, 1866. 


Mining act, 1874. 






P. 

It 


15 




Mineral regulations 
June 22, 1874; eold 
regulations July 
31, 1874. 


k 

Is; 

3 


Term of years: 

Gold. 




5 


15 


5 . . 


15 


16 

20 

15a 

20b..,. 

We 

80 

640 

^V-::: 

5s 

None... 
None... 
None... 

(/)' 
U) 

0) 

£12s.3di 

£1 28.3d I 
None... 




Minerals other than eold 

Period for which renewable: 
Gold 


14 






20. 














Minerals other than gold 

Maximum area hi acres: 
Gold- 
Alluvial 


14ft.... 










20.b 




8 acres. 
600 yds* 
600 yds. 


60 acres... 
60 acres.. 
1,000 yds. 


25 acres*. 
25 acres c. 
1,000 yds. 


25 acres.. 
25 acres.. 
1,000 yds. 




Reef 






Riverbed 






coal. 
Coal 


80 


80. 


320 










640. 


Rent per acre per year: 

Gold 




£5/.... 


£2/ 


£2/ 


£1/ 




Minerals other than gold and 

coal. 
Coal 


Ss 


68. 


5s 










5s. 


Royalty on gross output: 


5 per 
cent.ff 
None... 


(*) 


(») 


(») 


None 


None. 


Minerals other than gold and 

coal. 
C<»1 


None 


None... 










6d. per 
ton.i 


Development conditions ex- 
pressed in men per acre per 
year: 
Gold 




(/) 


2* 


2 


} 


Minerals other than gold and 

coal. 
Coal 


None... 








None... 










Development conditions ex- 
pressed in money per acre per 
year: 
Gold 




U) 


£100 


£100 


None 


Mhierab other than gold and 

coal. 
Coal 




£1 2rMI 

£1 28.3d I 


£1 28.3d' 










£128.3dl 


Equivalent in value of 1 horse- 
power or 1 horse in computing 
labor conditions. 




4 


2 


None 


None. 













a Under the regulations in force at the time of such renewal. 

h On payment of a fine of not less than £2 10s. per acre. 

c Only for old or abandoned ground. New ground granted only under exceptional conditions, and then 
only for not exceeding 10 acres. 

d including extralateral right. 

« In quartz veins shall not exceed 600 by 200 yards. 

/ Per acre and per 100 yards. 

g For gold found in connection with minerals worked on a mineral lease. 

h After Feb. 12, 1857, a duty of 2s. 6d. (about 4 per cent) was levied on each ounce of gold exported and 
a duty of 2s. 3d. on each ounce of eold received at the Sydney mint. This was reduced in 18C^ to Is. 6d. 
for export and Is. 3d. for mint, and was finally abandoned in 1879 (43 Vict., No. 5). 

i This royalty was imposed by crown lands act, 1884, sec. 91. In 1886 the royalty on small coal was fixed 
at 3d. by ministerial authority. 

i Fixed in each ease on applicant's statement. 

k Four men for first acre or less. 

I For 3 years. Labor conditions must also be fulfilled. 
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Terms under which government mining leases have been granted at different times in New 

South Wales — Continued. 



Term of years: 

Gold 

Minerals other than gold . . 
Period for which renewable: 

Gold 

Minerals other than gold . 
Maximum area in acres: 
Gold- 
Alluvial 

Reef 

Riverbed 

Minerals other than gold 
and coal. 

Coal 

Rent per acre per year: 

Gold 



Minerals other than gold 
and coal. 



Ck»l.. 



Ro3ralty on gross output: 
Gold 



Minerals other than gold 

and coal. 
Coal 



Development conditions ex- 
pressed in men per acre per 
year: 

Gold 

Minerals other than gold 
and coal. 

Coal 

Development conditions ex- 
pressed in money per acre 
per year: 

Gold 

Minerals other than gold 
and coal. 

Coal 

Equivalent in value of 1 horse- 

E>wer or 1 horse in comput- 
g labor conditions. 



I§ 



§^ 
B 



30a. 
20o., 



100., 



NoUmit. 



£1... 

[5s.... 

2s. 6d. 

ls.6d... 

[2s.... 

Is. 6d... 

Is.... 



None 

None 

6d. per 
ton. 



(0 
(0 



£12s.3d.A 



£12s.3d.» 
None. 






m 



Indefi- 
' nite. 



No limit. 

Nolimit. 

None 

None.... 



None.. 



2i per 

cent. 
2J per 

cent. 
6d. per 

ton. 



None.. 
None., 



None.. 



None.. 
None.. 



None.. 
None.. 



I. 






}l5b.. 

jlOO... 
100... 



£ld.. 



None. 
None. 



1/5.... 
1/20. 



None.. 






£1. 
5s.. 



None. 
None. 



1/10.. 
1/10. . 



None. 



15 6.... 



100.... 
100.... 



2s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 



1 per 
cent. 

1 per 
cent. 



1/10.... 
1/10.... 



None... 



Mining act, 1906. 



20 

20 


20 

20 


20C 


20c.... 


25 


25 


80 


80 


640 




58 


£1.... 


5s 


£1.... 


Is 




None — 

None.... 

3d.-6d. 
per ton. 


1 per 
cent.* 
1 per 
cent.* 


1/2/ 

1/10 a.... 


1/2/... 
1/10^.. 


1/160.... 


1/160.. 


None.... 
None 


None.. 
None.. 


None 

None.... 


None.. 
None.. 



20. 
20. 



20.C 



100. 
100. 



2s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 



1 per 
cent.* 
1 per 
cent.* 



7/100. 
7/100. 



£10.t 
£10.t 

None. 



* Less amount paid by way of rent. 

t Labor conditions must also be fulfilled. 

a At such rent and royalty, not exceeding 50 per cent increase, as may be determined. 

h On payment of fine. 

c Under the regulations in force at the time of such renewal. 

<i Paid to owner of land. 

« Fixed in each case on applicant's statement. 

/ First year only 1 man for every 6 acres. 

g First year only 1 man for every 20 acres. 

1^ For 3 years. Labor conditions must also be fulfilled. 

Area. — ^The maximum area allowed imder ordinary conditions in 
any lease is, as shown by the foregoing table, about that adopted by 
other Australian States. Indeed the New South Wales mining act, 
1906, may be regarded as in many ways the conservative summing up 
of the past experience of Australasia m mining le^slation. The ade- 
quacy of tihe areas provided by this law is shown m a striking way by 
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inf onnation that may be gleaned from the list published by the mines 
department showing tiie leases in force during the half year ending 
June 30, 1907. The 1,070 regular gold leases in force during this 
period under the 1874 act are here shown to be composed of the fol- 
lowing areas: 

Areat of gold leases under the mining act^ 1874, in force half year ending June SO, 1907. 

No. of 



Not more than 1 acre 117 

More than 1 acre and not more than 5 666 

More than 5 acree and not more than 10 226 

More than 10 acres and not more than 15 39 

More than 15 acree and not more than 20 17 

More than 20 acres and not more than 25 15 

Total 1,070 

Only 2 leases out of this total of 1,070 were for the maximum of 
26 acres; that is to say, in only one-fifth of 1 per cent of all the cases 
did the area amount to the maximum allowed by law. On the other 
hand, 61 per cent of the leases were for areas varying from one- 
twenty-fifth to one-fifth of the maximum allowed and 93 per cent 
were for less than one-half the maximum area. 

As to minerals other than gold it is not possible to present perfectly 
accurate figures, because in me list of mineral leases it is not possible 
to separate the coal and shale leases, in which the maximum is 640 
acres, from the leases for minerals other than gold and coal, in which 
the maximmn is 80 acres, but taking in the list of mineral leases all 
leases of 80 acres or less the following results are obtained: 

Areas of mineral leases of 80 acres or less in force under the mining acty 1874, for half 

year ending June 30, 1907. 

No. of 



Not more than 10 acres 89 

More than 10 acres and not more than 20 235 

More than 20 acres and not more than 40 460 

More than 40 acres and not more than 60 41 

More than 60 acres and not more than 80 83 

Total 908 

Here, again, the great bulk of the leases are well below the maxi- 
mum. Only 7 per cent of the total are for the maximum of 80 aeres, 
while over 87 per cent are for areas of not more than one-half the 
maximmn. 

While even approximate figures are not available as to coal leases 
because of the difficulty above outUned, it may be pointed out that 
there are many coal leases for less than the maximum area and that 
the average area of the 218 coal leases in force in 1906 was 331 acres, 
or less than one-half of the maximum. None of the coal operators 
interviewed expressed any dissatisfaction with the maximum area 
prescribed. One operator stated that he had no criticism to make of 
the limitation of tne area, but that he believed the term of leases 
should be increased. 

Special leases and atMiIgamation of leases. — From the foregoing 
data it would seem that the maximum areas fixed by law were more 
than adequate to meet ordinary demands, but to provide for any 
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emergencies which might arise the mining acts i^nce 1884 have author- 
iaed special leases of any area except as to coal and shale where the 
usual maximum of 640 acres is insisted upon. The conservative way 
in which this provision has been admimstered is shon^i by the fact 
tiiat out of the 1 ,076 gold leases under the mining act of 1874 that were 
in force on June 30, 1907, only 6 exceed the maximum of 25 acres. 
The areas involved are 38, 36, 40, 40, 40, and 166 ac^es, and these unu- 
sually large holdings ori^ated, not in the clauses authorizing special 
leases, but imder the provisions which state that on the discovery of 
gold on leases for other minerals the holder must, at the option or the 
minister, either pay a royalty of 6 per cent on all gold recovered or take 
out a gold lease for the area involved. There are no mineral leases 
other man gold for more than the maximum, and out of 365 leases 
under the mining on private property acts only 6 exceed the usual 
limit. Three of these, involvm^ areas of 120, 1,160, and 600 acres, 
were issued under the clause which protected arrangements between 
the freeholders and mining companies existing at the time the act 
became effective. The remaining three, involving areas of 880, 281, 
and 102 acres, have been issued imder the special-lease provisions. 

Tlie necessity and desirability of temporarily combining properties 
and of satisfying the labor conditions on one of a group of adjoining 
leases during the development stages is recognized in the provisions 
for amalgamation. Sucn an amalgamation means not a consoUda- 
tion of leases and the issuance of a new lease for the whole area, but 
merely permission from the mines department to concentrate the 
development conditions on one of a group of adjoining leases or 
claims. Provision for such an amalgamaticm of gold claims was made 
in the regulations as early as 1869. This privikge was extended to 
leases for minerals other than gold in 1874 and to leases for gold in 
1884. The mining act of 1906 provides for the amalgamation of any 
number of leases of any sort on the minister ^^ being satisfied that the 
laxids comprised in such leases can be more effectively worked, '* and 
for the cancellation of such amalgamation on report from the warden. 
It was because of this provision that it was not deemed necessary to 
allow an area of more than 640 acres for coal leases. By this ar- 
rangement a much closer chedk can be kept on speculation than bv 
permitting consolidation, and yet the interests of the bona fide devel- 
oper can generally be fully protected. 

No provision k made in the New South Wales law for the consolida- 
tion oi leases, but any necessity of this sort could be met, except in the 
case of a coal or shale lease, under the provisions for special leases. 
Victoria provides only for consolidation, Western Australia only for 
amalgamation, while Tasmania recognizes both amalgamation and 
consolidation. It would seem that there mi^t be a need for both 
provisions. 

Renewals. — ^The early regulations made no specific provisions for the 
renewal of leases. In the regulations of 1861 , regarding mineral lands, 
there is incorporated the South Aust^aUan pohcy of charging a fine 
on renewal. The reflations under the mining act of 1874 ^opted 
for gold leases the Victorian custom of allowing renewal imder the 
terms fixed by the acts and regulations in force at the time of such 
renewal, but applied to other leases the South Australian practice of 
chargiog a fix^ on renewal. Victoria was at this time the principal 

16014^— BnU. 605—11 ^9 
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ffold-producing colony and South Australia was perhaps the most 
important as to minerals other than gold, but the combination of the 
two plans in one law is rather illogic^ and somewhat surprising. In 
1884 the Tasmanian policy of providing that the rental on renewal 
should not exceed a demite multiple of the original rental was 
adopted as to leases on public reserves which had before that time 
been exempt from mining. The mining act of 1906 provides in all 
cases for indefinite renewal under the regidations in force at the time 
of such renewal. 

The fine for the renewal of mineral leases between 1861 and 1902 
was fixed at not less than £2 10s. per acre. The leases of the very 
rich groimd at Broken Hill were issued in 1883 for a period of twenty 
years. When the end of this term approached, the companies fearing 
exorbitant fines, agitated a change, and the mining laws amendment 
act of 1901 resulted. In this act tne renewal of mineral leases other 
than leases for coal and shale is provided for subject ^'to the annual 
rent prescribed bv the acts and regulations then in force in respect 
to such lease, and to a further annual payment * * * amount- 
ing to one per centum upon the net annual profits of working the 
mme or mines on the land comprised in such lease, and, in addition 
thereto, one-half per centum upon the amount of such profits ex- 
ceeding £200,000 * * *. Provided that no such payment shall 
be required in respect of any mine the net annual profits of which do 
not exceed £500. Under this act the Broken Hill companies and 
several others throughout the state are paying the Government very 
considerable sums everv year. 

Labor conditians. — ^New South Wales early adopted the Victorian 
plan of fixing the labor and development conditions in leases from 
the statements of the appUcants. In 1894 under the mining on 
private property act it first showed a desire to fix definitely by regula- 
tion the number of men required, and this plan is adopted in the 
r^ulations under the 1906 act. The labor conditions thus lie wholly 
at the discretion of the minister. Under the existing regulations the 
necessity of lighter labor conditions when commencing work is 
officially recognized by the fixing of the number of men required for 
the first year at one-half that required in succeeding years. The 
usual exemption at the discretion of the minister after hearing in 
open court (warden's court) is allowed, but exemption as a nght 
is provided for only at the rate of one month tor each six montns' 
excess of labor, and then not for a cumulative period exceeding six 
months at one time. There is no provision for exemption during 
strikes or on account of money expenditure, and both these omissions 
must be considered among the most serious defects of the law. It 
was reported that during tne recent coal strike at Newcastle the labor 
conditions in the leases were used by the premier to force the coal 
companies to agree to his proposals, a procedure which was resented 
by some of the coal operators at that place. 

Forfeiture. — ^Forfeiture is effected by the pubUcation of a notice in 
the Government Gazette and is generally based on a report from the 
warden. According to the i)lan at present in vogue in the mines 
department, the officers of this service make no special efforts to see 
that the labor conditions are fulfilled. Anyone may report the non- 
fuffillment of labor conditions at any mine, and if on investigation 
tins report is substantiated the lease may be canceled. If cancel- 
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lation is determined upon the complainant receives ''beforehand'' 
notice of the day and hour upon which such cancellation will take 
effect. He is thus enabled to become the j&rst applicant for a new 
lease. It is held by the department that "if no person reports a 
breach of labor conditions it is evidence that no one is desirous of 
obtaining the mine, and as the lessees pay rent, even though they may 
not be mlfilling their labor covenants, the revenue benefits to that 
extent and nothing would be gained by cancellation." 

This doctrine resembles that annoimced in the Victorian mining 
act of 1904, which provides that leases shall be forfeited only when 
the warden is satisfied that the persons applying for forfeiture can 
command the labor and capital necessary to develop the lease. The 
desirability of this policy depends somewhat on the importance at- 
tached to the item of revenue. An unworked lease undoubtedly is a 
hindrance to development for the reason that if it were unoccupied 
the chances are greater that it would be taken up as a claim or lease 
by a prospector. Many prospectors not only object to turning 
"informer," but can not afford to go to the expense and trouble of 
applying for forfeiture. It is, after all, this poor prospector who 
generally discovers minerals, and he is the person who should receive 
the greatest encouragement. He is the very person for whom the 
land should be open, if it is not already being actually developed. 
From this standpoint it would seem that more weighty reasons for 
not forfeiting a lease would be required than the simple fact that 
rent was bemg paid and that no mformer reported noncompliance 
with conditions. 

Royalty. — ^The royalty method of collecting a revenue or rent from 
mining leases was the one fiirst adopted in New South Wales. The 
early relations regarding gold leases fixed the royalty at 10 per 
cent, which was reduced to 3 per cent in 1853 and to 1 per cent in 
1857. The special coal lease regulations of May, 1855, inmosed both 
a groimd rental of 6s. per acre and a royalty or not less than 6d. per 
ton. This provision, almost immediately abandoned, bears a strikmg 
resemblance to that which has been in force since 1885. 

In 1855 an imperial order in council fixed only an acreage rent for 
mineral leases, and in 1857 gold leases for small areas and snort terms 
were provided for at an annual rental. From this time royalty 
entirely disappears until 1884, except in connection with the recovery 
of gold in mineral leases, where a royalty of 5 per cent was recjuired or 
the holder forced to take out a gold lease for the area involved. 
Since 1884 royalty has been intromiced at many points. Following 
the example of New Zealand, the crown lands act of 1884 provided 
for a royalty of 6 pence per ton on all coal, the rent to be a credit on 
the royalty, and empowered the governor to grant permits to free- 
holders to work the reserved minerals in their lands on payment of 
such royalty as might be required. This royalty was fixed at 2i 
per cent. Very few permits were issued, and this provision was 
practically suspended by the extension of the mining on private 
property acts to include practically all minerals. 

In 1886 the royalty on "small coal'' (i. e., coal which will pass 
through a screen the bars of which are not more than three^uarters 
of an mch apart) was reduced to 3d. by "ministerial authority," and 
in a like manner, for the purpose of calculating the royalty, three- 
fourths of the total output was fixed as consisting of large coal. 
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The authority at law for this provision is not evident, but as the min- 
ing act 1906 legaUases this dictnm it may be passed by as ancient 
history. 

The dredging act of 1902 provided for a royalty of 1 per cent, and 
the mining act of 1906, in addition to the royalty on coal, has imposed 
a royalty of 1 per cent in leases for reserved minerals on private lands 
and in dredging leases. In all these cases the rental is a credit on 
the royalty. 

This gradual development seems to surest the final introduction 
of a svSem of royalty in all cases. Ind^d, the mines department 
officials are as heartily in favor of a royalty system as tne South 
AustraUan officials are opposed to it. 

OWNEBSHIP OF THX PRECIOUS MBTAL& 

The proclamation of Governor Fitzroy in 1851, asserting the 
common-law right of the govemmctit to the gold in all lands whether 
alienated or not, was in direct contradiction to the principle announced 
in the lands regulations several years before that grants should be 
held to convey everything above and below the surface and naturally 
did not pass without a legal trial of the matters involyed. The oues- 
tion was first brought before the courts of Victoria because or , the 
greater importance of the developments there and these decisions 
naturally affected the thought in New South Wales. Many lawyers, 
however, held, as they do in the United States to-day, that the pre- 
cious metals for all practical purposes belonged to the freeholder, 
and in 1874 the Supreme Court oi New South Wales held (Reg. v. 
Wilson) that '^by giving the owners of private lands the power to 
authorize persons to mine or search for gold, and by conmaing the 
operations of the * miner's right' to crown lands the legislature, m the 
gold fields act of 1852, clearly waived the crown right to the gold 
that micht be found in private land." The Privy Council decision of 
1877, ^ich has^ been alluded to in the Yictonan report, that the 
right to the precious metals did not pass unless specifically named in 
the deed of conveyance put an end to all this discussion, and the 
several mining on private property acts passed in recesit years are 
based on the doctrine that ail the gold in New South Wales belongs to 
the government. 

SUver is in the same manner the property of the goyemm^it, but 
the fact that mineral conditional purchases included all minerals 
except gold,* has led to the provision in the last mining act that sil- 
ver is to be treated as so belonging only when it is specifically reserved. 
The rights of the government and of the public at large would per- 
haps be more fully conserved by the provision that the silver belongs 
to the government in all lands except those acquired by mineral 
conditional purchase. 

The ownership of the ^old in a mineral conditional purdiase was 
in 1900 the subject of litigation between the state and the Great 
Cobar Copper Company. In 1877 the property involved was pur- 
chased from the government as a mineral conditional purchase 

«Gold IB defined in the Victorian Mining on Private Property Act of 1884 as includ- 
ing gold and silver and all ores and minerals containing the same, imd a similar defi- 
nition is found in the New Zealand mining acts since 1886. 
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because of ita value for copper. After deyelopment, it was found 
that the copper contained a percentage of gold which could be eco- 
nomically recovered. The government contention was that it had 
a right to all the gold won, but was content to aue for a royalty of 
10a. per ounce. The company held that the gold was a small by- 
product and that under act 1 William and MSry, c. 30, and act 5 
William and Mary, c. 6, it was not within the meaning of the reserva- 
tion in their grant. The court decided in favor of the state and 
awarded rovalty at the rate of 2s. per ounce, the amount of the award 
being based on the fact that the regulations under the lands act 1884 
fixed the royalty payable by an owner with respect to the minerals 
of which the ownership was vested in the government at 2^ per cent. 
As a result of this suit the company at once took out a mining on pri- 
vate property lease which at that time was granted without the pay- 
ment of any royalty or rent to the government. This fact may have 
been responsible for provision in the mining act of 1906 that all leases 
of the reserved minerals on private property should contain a reser- 
vation to the government of a royalty of 1 per cent. 

MINING ON PRIVATE PROPEETY. 

That the assertion of the right of the government to gold in 1851 
was not intended to open private lands to indiscriminate prosecting 
is shown by the statement in the first r^ulations that **with refer- 
ence to lands alienated in fee simple the commissioners will not be 
authorized for the present to issue licenses * * * to any persons 
but the proprietors or persons authorized by them in writing." As 
to reef golci the regulations of August 4, 1851, provided that **no 
person will be allowed to work matrix gold on private lands except 
the proprietors or persons they may authorize in that behalf.'' The 
succeeding regulations fixed the royalty chai^eable on permits or 
leases to work gold on private lands at one-half that charged in other 
cases, and continued the policy of only issuing such documents on 
authorization from the owner. 

The right of the government to gold in private lands continued 
to be emorced during the period when any considerable amount 
of revenue was derived from a direct charge on the miners, but was 
practically abandoned in 1853 or 1854. There then grew up the 
policy of allowing the freeholder to do as he liked with the gold, 
and there resulted a system of private gold leasing and Ucensing 
which made the acquisition of the freehold title to auriferous lands 
desirable and led to the transactions above outlined. 

This matter was naturally considered by the Gold Fields Royal 
Commission of Inquiry^ in 1870, and resulted in a division of the 
commission on the point of the desirability of the government 
asserting its right in this respect. The majority, three members, 
favored mining on private property with full compensation for 
damages; the other two memoers were absolutely opposed to such 
a policy, as they considered it an invasion of vested rights. 

In respect to lands on proclaimed gold fidds, tne policy was 
eariy adopted (25 Vict., No. 1, s. 14-1861) of providing that all 
alienations should be subject to a reservation of the r^t to search 
by duly authorized persons and for resumption on payment of 
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com{>ensation for all values other than gold. The lands act of 1884 

Erovided for the reservation of all minerals and for their working 
y the owner of the freehold on payment of a royalty of 2^ per 
cent. No other persons had any^ right to work the reserved mm- 
erals until 1889, when an amending act provided that as to lands 
alienated after that time the governor could authorize prospecting 
on payment of compensation for damages, and that on oiscovery <>r 
minerals the land could be resumed by the government on payment 
of value other than mineral. 

It was, however, not until 1894 that real effect was given to the 
claim of the government to the gold in all lands. This act empow- 
ered the wardens to grant prospecting permits for gold on private 
property, and empowered the governor to grant leases to any person 
for the purpose of mining for gold on such land, due provisions 
being made for compensation for damages. This act is noteworthy 
because it avoided certain^ difficulties which beset similar legislation 
in adjoining states. While protecting agreements made by the 
owners prior to that time, it allowed uiem to take out leases only 
on the same conditions as any one else;^ and it specifically provided 
that they should have no preference rights after a period of two 
months from the passage of the act. The act further provided not 
only for compensation tor damages, but arranged for a yearly rental 
to be paid to the owner of the freehold. This rent was fixed at a 
sum more than that on the Crown lands, and therefore placed a 
premium on the development of government lands. In Victoria an 
opposite policy prevails, and the rent is payable to the government, 
not the owner. Under the 1894 act nothing was paid to the govern- 
ment, but in the mining act of 1906 it was pro vided that a royalty of 
1 per cent should be paid to the government, and that all sums paid 
by way of rent to the owner should be deducted from the sum payable 
as royalty. This act followed the matter out to its logical conclu- 
sion by making the payment of any royalty to the freeholder illegal. 

MINING A PUBLIC USB. 

The whole tendency of legislation in Australia has been to declare 
mining a public use. In New South Wales this found expression in 
the early acts in the power of resumption in certain cases. In 1884 
it was finally declared that mining was a public purpose and the gov- 
ernor was therefore authorized to create mining reserves. The doc- 
trine next found expression in the mining on private property acts, 
and the acts now in force provide for the resumption of any and all 
lands for mining purposes and for the mining for minerals belonging 
to the government on alienated lands. 

MINING BOARDS. 

The local bodies which were found necessary to frame regulations 
in Victoria and California were never really needed in New South 
Wales. Borrowing from Victoria, the mining act of 1857, provided 
foi: the creation of local courts on the application of 100 persons hold- 
ing miners' rights. The local courts were composed of 10 members, 
a chairman appointed by the governor, and 9 members chosen by the 
holders of miners' rights in that district. Only two gold fields adopted 
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local courts — ^Araleun and Adelong. These made regulations in 
1859 and 1860. In the act of 1861 local courts were again provided 
for, but their judicial feature was abolished and the chairman was 
elected by the members of the court. The power of securing local 
legislation by the formation of local courts was embraced under this 
act by but three places — Kiandra, Burrangong, and Lachlan. 

The mining act of 1874 abolished local courts but provided for a 
general mining board to be called together at such times as the gov- 
ernor might think fit, and consisting of 11 members, 2 appointed by 
the governor and 9 elected by the holders of miners' rights — 3 from 
each of the districts defined under this act. This board seems to have 
met only a few times in 1874 and 1875, and to have promulgated two 
sets of regulations. No need for such a body having developed in the 
thirty years between this time and the passage of the act of 1906, 
there was naturally no provision made for such a body. Mining 
boards now exist only in Victoria, where their day of usefulness has 
long since passed. 

EXTBALATERAL BIGHTS AND FBONTAOE CLAIMS. 

In the early years of the gold discoveries the amount of lode or reef 
to be allowed to each miner was naturally thought to be best deter- 
mined by measurement along the outcrop. As such a holding had 
length without any width it was necessary to determine how far the 
right to this lode should extend and, as it was not evident that such 
a doctrine could lead to the infringement of anyone else's right, it was 
natural to assert that the holder should have the right to follow the 
lode indefinitely. The regulations of August 5, 1858, under the gold 
fields act of 1857, which were the first to allow quartz or matrix 
claims, therefore provided that: 

Miners occupying any portion of a quartz reef or vein shall be entitled to follow and 
work it in any du'ectiontnat such reef or vein may take: * * * Provided * * ♦ 
that when any reef, vein, or bed of quartz shall lie nearly horizontallyi or at a less angle 
with the horizon than 20 degrees, the holder of any claim shall be only entitled to follow 
such reef, vein, or bed of quartz in the direction of the dip, for a distance not exceeding 
50 vards from the point where they commenced to sink in search of any such reef, vein, 
or bed of quartz. 

Whether this provision and the accompanying ones, to be discussed 
presently, were of local origin, or whether they were borrowed from 
Califorman local customs, does not appear. However this may be, 
the oflBcial promulgation of this doctrine in New South Wales ante- 
dates by eignt years its incorporation in the United States mining law. 

Other paragraphs in the regulations of the same date suggest other 
points either in the American law or in the legal contests thereunder. 
Thus a forerunner of the American tunnel rights is found in the pro- 
vision that ''when any miner shall make a drive or adit into any 
unoccupied hill or range in search of any quartz reef or vein he may 
take up and hold any reef or vein that he may select." Provisions 
were also made for the determination of ownership when two veins 
were found to coalesce in descending and where a vein was found to 
divide in descending. The boundaries of such claims were fixed in 
the following manner: 

When, in order to determine any dispute, it shall be found necessary to lay down 
the boundary of a quartz reef claim, the general plane of which reef descends at an 
angle with tiie horizon of less than 90 degrees, or wnen the plane of the reef is not per- 
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pendicular, the boundary line ahall, in all casec, be a line laid off at ri^t angiee with 
KDoihet line peesing through the surface peg, marking the boundary of the claiM at 
the end in dispute, and another point visible, and as oistant as poaBible on the known 
line of the reel; and, in all cases where the general direction of the reef is not known 
with certainty, it shall be competent for the commissioner, previously to any meas- 
urement made below, to fix upon some distant point which shall be taken to marie 
the direction of the reef for the purpose ol deciding the particular dispute tbm 
before him. 

These regulations were replaced in 1862 by a new set, in which it 
was provided that instead or the Une of the reef being the measure of 
the surface claim that it should have a width of 100 yards, and instead 
of owning only one reef that the holder should " be entitled to work 
all reefs or veins within that width, and also to follow beyond his 
boundary into unoccupied ground the dip of any reef on which he 
may be actually at work.'' This again finds a parallel in America in 
the stage in which the theoretical line of reef was abandoned and the 
theory of surface claims with ''end lines" became prominent. This 
doctnne was finally abandoned in New South Wales on July 31, 1866, 
or five days after the United States officially recognized it, and the 
principle of claims bounded by vertical planes initiated. 

Referring to this matter in 1871, the royal commission said: 

At one time the regulations allowed the quartz claim holder to follow the reef down 
the dip, wherever that might strike, but as this was found to lead to disputes it was 
alterea to a fixed width. 

It has truly been ''found to lead to disputes'' in the United States, 
where it ranks with the most harmful and economically indefensible 
provisions to be found in the American statutes. 

In 1862 New South Wales adopted in a modified form the frontage 
system, which had ori^nated in Victoria a few years before. It was, 
hke the extralateral right, a variation which led to htigation. In 
New South Wales the regulations were repeatedly amended, and the 
system became operative only when deemed desirable by the resident 
gold commissioner. In practice it was not utilized to any great degree 
and has now been abandoned. 

ALLUVLA.1^ GOLD MINING. 

While New South Wales has not gone to the extent of providing 
that no lands in a gold field should be leased until after a stated 
period from its proclamation, and has not, except for a very limited 
period permitted the alluvial miner to work on land held as a quartz 
claim or lease, it has always recognized ordinary alluvial deposits as 
preeminently the field of the individual miner. During the first few 
years of the gold excitement no leases of alluvial ground were granted, 
and while such leases were authorized in the regulations of 1858 they 
were in 1870 restricted to old or abandoned ground, and the mining 
act of 1874 provided that all alluvial ground should be exempted from 
lease ''except such as, in the opinion of the secretary for mmes, may 
have been worked and abandoned, or such as he may deem suitable 
to be leased by reason of its great depth or wetness, or on account 
of the costly appliances required for its development." This clause 
has been repeated in substance in the act of 1906. 
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MINSBS' BIGSTS AND CLAIMS — PBOSFECTING ASEAS. 

The gold-'digger's license was first issued at a chai^ of 3Q& per 
month; this was reduced in 1853 to 10s. per month, and in 1857 to 
10s. per year, when the document was renamed a ''miner's right." 
Under the act of 1861 all miner's rights terminated on December 31 
of each year. In 1874 the term was extended to not exceeding fifteen 
years. In 1896 the fee was reduced to 5s. and the term to one year. 

Mineral licenses which gave the holder the same ri^ts as to min- 
erals other than gold that a miner's right did for gold, were first pro- 
vided for in the act of 1874 for twelve months at a fee of 20s. This 
was reduced to 5s. in 1896, when it was also provided that a miner's 
right should cover all minerals. In the last act the miner's right 
covers all minerals, is good for not exceeding twenty years, and the 
fee charged is at the rate of 5s. per year. Under this act any person 
can hold any number of miner's rights, and "for the purpose of 
taking possession of more than one tenement of any specific class, 
the person so taking possession must hold an additional miner's right 
for each additional tenement after the first of the same class." 

The prospecting and protection areas allowed have always been 
with relation to claims only. The need for prospecting areas to de- 
termine whether or not a piece of country is desirable ground to lease 
has never found expression in the New South Wales enactments. 
The maximum amount of land allowed as a mineral prospecting area 
is 40 acres, which is but half that allowed under lease for minerals 
other than gold and coal and the allowance is clearly of use only to the 
man who wants to determine where to peg out a claim or a very 
small lease. If a man wants to test a large piece of ground he must 
perforce take out a lease, and while the law provides that the lease may 
DC surrendered with the consent of the governor, if such consent were 
refused the lease is a binding contract and the same revenue policy 
which was exhibited in the suit against the Great Cobar Copper Com- 
pany (at a time when no royalty was being charged by the government 
m leases involving the precious minerals on private property) might 
induce a government to nold the lessee to the rental for the term of the 
lease. If an exclusive prospecting area is allowed to the prospective 
claim holder, it might be argued that an exclusive prospecting area 
several times the size of a lease should be allowed a prospective lessee. 

The present policy in regard to the survey and registration of claims 
and other holdings under miners' rights is somewhat irregular. Reg- 
istration is required in all cases except prospecting areas, mineral 
claims and tunnel sites. Survey is required for gold claims, business 
areas, and machinery areas. Some opal claims are more valuable 
than gold claims and why registration and survey should be made 
optional in one case and mandatory in another is not very evident. 

ENCOURAGEMENT OF MINING. 

New South Wales, in common with the other States, has offered and 
paid at various times considerable sums for the discovery of valuable 
mineral deposits. As early as 1858 the plan was adopted of allowing 
an extra laree area or "reward claim" to the discoverer of new gold 
deposits. 'Inis policy is still continued, but, as has been pointed out, 
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no attempt has ever been made to encourage development bj means 
of s{>ecial prospecting areas. Much has been done in the way of pros- 
pecting at government expense^ including diamond drilling, and this 
phase of the subject is summarized in we Yearbook for 1905-6 as 
follows: 

The government has for many years past devoted a sum annually to encouraging 
poepecting for gold, and in 1889 the conditions of the vote were so amended as to em- 
orace all minerals. The amount set apart each year was orij^inally £20,000. For the 
year 1892, however, it was fixed at twice that sum; and dunngeach of the subsequent 
years up to 1901-2 the sum of X25,000 has been available. For the year 1902-3 the 
amount voted was reduced to £20,000, and this was further decreased to £15,000 for 
each of the following years. During the last few years it has been noticed that, with 
the exception of the Cobar district, where operations were most active, prospecting has 
not been so vigorously followed as previoudy. This is accounted for by the demand 
for competent miners at the established mines and to the steady employment offering 
in connection with the agricultural and pastoral industries. It can not be claimed that 
the discovery of a laige payable field has so far been made by means of the prospecting 
vote, but at the same time it may be said that some rich mines have been openea 
up with the aid granted, notably the Mount Boppy mine, which is now the premier 
^Id mine of the state, having produced gold to the value of £456.571 during the last 
six years. The Queen Bee copi}er mine owes its present successful position to the aid 
granted, and the Crowl Creel mine at Shuttleton was opened up indirectly as the re- 
sult of assistance from the same source. In addition to the employment of labor, the 
proving of a lode or reef to be pajrable invariably leads to the taking up of lar^ areas 
of adjoininglands under the mining act, from which increased revenue is derived by 
the state. From the year 1888 to the end of December, 1906, the amount expended in 
prospecting work was £372,738. 

Miners desirine a pant from the vote have to satisfy the prospecting board that the 
locality propoeeato be prospected b one likely to yield the minerals sought for and that 
the mode of operations is suitable for discovery. Aid is given in deserving cases up to 
50 per cent of the value of the work done ana of the necessary implements and mate- 
rials. The granting of assistance for sinking from the surface is not favored and appli- 
cants are generally required to prove their bona fides by carrying out a certain amount 
of work unassisted. Miners who have been assisted from the vote are not entitled to 
claim any reward that may be offered for the discovery of any new gold or mineral 
field. 

A new clause in the prospecting regulations provides that the amount advanced from 
the vote shall be refunded in the event of the discovery of payable mineral by means 
of the aid granted. 

The use of the diamond drill in searching for minerals dates only from 1881, and 
boring by the department of mines commenced much later. The drills now in use 
belong for the most part to the state, and are lent to private persons on terms fixed by 
^^ations. 

EXTENT OF OPERATIONS. 

The following table showing extent of area held under the mining 
acts has been prepared in part from data furnished by the mines 
department and in part from that department's annual reports. 
The totals obtained bv this combination diflfer slightly from those 
given in the annuals, the difference in no case being greater than 300 
acres. The areas held under the mining board regulations (gold 
claims and associated tenements) and the mineral license regulations 
(mineral claims and associated tenements) are not derived from actual 
record, but are based on the estimates of the mining registrars; it is 
not compulsory in some instances for the holders of such areas to reg- 
ister them, hence the necessity of estimate. 
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Table Mhovoing areas held under the mining acta in New South Walee^ 1902 to 1906 ^ 

indueive. 

[Areas are given in acres.] 



1902. 1903. 1904. 1905. 1906. 



OwemmerUUmdt. 
For gold: 

Leases in force, number of 

Leases In force, area of 

Claims: area held undermining board regulations (approxi- 
mate) 

For minerals other than gold and ooal: 

Leases In force, number of 

Leases In force, area of 

Claims; area held under mining license regulations (ap- 
proximate) 

For ooal: 

Leases In force, number of 

Leases in force, area of. 



For dredging (principally gold and tin): 

Leases in force, area of 

Reserves. 

Area covered by authority to mine on (gold and other miner- 
als)* 



1,004 
6,471 

9,519 

621 
21,546 

6,165 

159 
62,334 

10,166 



41,052 



1,115 
6,448 

11,935 

474 
16,288 

7,871 

167 
65,737 

7,232 



38,950 



Private lands (reserved minerals). 

Area covered by authority to freeholders to mine (gold and 
other mi nerals) 

Area covered by authority to search on land alienated since 
1880 (gold and other minerals) 

Area covered by authority to enter on (gold) 

Area covered bv agreements made by owners and protected by 
government (gold and other minerals) 

Area covered by government leases (gold and other minerals) . . . 

ApplicatUms pending. 

Held under application for all kinds of leases 

Total area 



3,414 
5,643 

5,673 
16,024 



7,926 



75 
7,841 

6,610 
15,802 



11,477 



1,132 
6,311 

9,432 

424 
14,679 

5,867 

180 
70,599 

8,045 



33,144 



16,301 

75 
6,224 

5,461 
10,202 



66,501 



1,046 
5,753 

11,968 

442 
15,435 

26,473 

222 
98,700 

8,218 



83,219 



14,511 

75 
7,810 

6,330 
8,502 



36,387 



1,128 
5,963 

17,242 

722 
23,895 

24,130 

218 
72,406 

8,991 



32,223 



12,621 

75 
13,015 

31,912 
8,004 



92,908 



195,933 



195,755 



252,921 



268,381 



343,387 



a Largely coal. 



CONCLUSION. 



New South Wales, after fifty years of indiscriminate disposal of 
minerals and thirty years of a system in which mineral ahenation 
and government leasehold were tried side bv side, and in which min- 
ing men showed a marked desire for a leasehold tenure, adopted gov- 
ernment leasehold as the most satisfactory method of dealing with 
minerals. This last policy has been tried exclusively for almost 
twenty-five years and nas been found to be so satisfactory that there 
is not even a remote possibility of the plan being changed. 

Men who are opposed to ''government ownership" because they 
regard it as an invasion of the legitimate domain of private enterprise, 
and because they hold that large businesses can be conducted more 
economically and efiiciently by private interests, heartily indorse the 
policy of government leaseholdT of minerals. They point out that 
this IS not "government ownership" in the sense that is objectionable 
to them; that in this case the government does not come into com- 
petition with legitimate private enterprise; that this policy does not 
mvolve the working of the mines by the government; the government 
merely guarantees to the country and to the investor that no man 
can have a shadow of title to minerals without reasonably continuous 
development, and that if a deposit is not ahready being worked it will 
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be open, on reasonable tenns, to any private concern with the neces- 
sary enterprise. Such a guarantee is not possible under private 
ownership of minerals. 

In New South Wales a greater proportion of the mineral values 
are held by private interests than in any other Australian State. 
There was until 1884 absolutely no restriction on the alienation of 
minerals except gold, and yet, omitting gold from the calculation, in 
1906 approximately 64 per cent of the total mineral production was 
derivea from properties held under lease from the jgovemm^it, and 
it is estimated that in 1907 the amount will be at least 70 per cent. 
Includiog gold the percentages become 68 and 74. The premier posi- 
tion of New South Wales as a mineral-producing State is thus not due 
to the development of minerals on freehold property. Indeed, it is 
stated that far from government leasehold retardu^ development 
it has in fact promoted it, not only directly but indirectly, smce in 
many cases the development on government land has stimulated the 
development of adjoinmg freeholds. 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

The Dev£lopmbnt and PEAcmcAL Workings of the Musing 
Law op New Zealand.^ 

inteoduction: a oontrast. 

The United States in dealing with its national domain early en* 
deavored to s^arate mineral from nonmineral lands. At fii^t this 
was accomplished by the automatic means of reserving in all grants 
and patents the minerals which were then considered of importance. 
Under this practice it was impossible for anjr deposit of gold, silver, 
copper, or leftd to be wholly alienated. This plan was soon aban- 
doned for one in which the separation rested wholly with the officials. 
They had the power to absolutely reserve from sale under the ordi- 
nary land laws any lands which were known or supposed to contain 
minerals and to lease the same, but such reserved mineral lands could 
be sold only by special act of Congress. If land was not spedficaUy 
reserved in this way it could be acquired under the ordinary land laws 
and the ^ants or patent in such cases contained no reservations. 

This plan was practically abandoned in the forties and there devel- 
oped the present more drastic one which absolutely prohibits the 
sale of any^ mineral lands exoept under specific acts. These mineral 
laws provide for the sale of nuneral lands imder certain special con- 
ditiooBis and at a h%her price than that charged for nonmineral lands. 
No provision was made for leasing or for the insertion of mineral 
reservations in grants. In the amninistration of the laws in this 
third period the government officials no longer took the initiative of 
twalriT^ definite mineral-land reserves analc^ous to the lead and copper 
reserves of the preceding period. 

The policy of the landoffice during this third period was essentially 
a passive one. In Hie beginning of the period the difficulty of deter- 
mining by &Bld examination and classification what were and what 
were not mineral lands resulted in the initiation of a plan which 
endeavored to throw on the purchaser the responsibiUty of making 
this determination, and which has persisted more or less unchangea 
to this day. Under this plan the land office has required the agri- 
cultural dfiimant to assert tmder oath that the land was not mineral 
land and that he was acquiring it not for its mineral value, but only 
for the purposes of settlement and cultivation. Until recently the 
land office as a general rule has accepted such a declaration as entirely 
conclusive, and the administration, decisions, and rulings of the land 
office during the earii^ period did much to make this declarati<m 
a mere form and to i^ord plausible excuses to persons desiring such 
oonscienoe salres. As a result large areas containing valuable min- 
erals are claimed at present under agricultural patents. 

« Australian Mining Law Report No. 6, not fonnally tranamitted to the Freddent 
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In this plan of shifting the responsibilitjr from the land ofiGice to the 
purchaser, and in the fact that a higher price was charged for mineral 
than nonmineral land is found a most hopeful possibihty of remedial 
action, a possibility of recovering to the nation all mineral values 
except those disposed of under the mineral4and laws. 

If Congress should enact at this time that in every case, both in the 
past ana future, where the purchaser of land from the Government 
made a nonmineral affidavit, that all minerals belong to the Govern- 
ment, it would leave each man with exactly what he swore he was 
getting and exactly what he paid for. Such an act would be emi- 
nently just. In individual cases it would be less severe than the 
attempt that is now being made in the Western States to recover 
to the Government by lawsuits mineral lands acquired under the 
agricultural-land laws. In these cases the Government seeks not 
only the mineral values but the surface values as well. It endeavors 
to take from the patentee evervthing; it asserts that the patentee 
has been a perjurer and has defrauded the Government. 

Under the plan here suggested all such points of difference and all 
such charges vanish. The oath is regarded not as a perjured state- 
ment, but as an honest indication of intent and desire. The claim- 
ant's statement that he was acquiring the land only for agricultural 
purposes is made binding on him. The charge of fraud likewise falls; 
the Government has under this solution not been defrauded; it has 
sold the agricultural values and received the usual price therefor. 
The patentee retains what he bought; the Government what it did 
not sell. This is a solution of the matter of western '* mineral-land 
frauds," which can but appeal to all men as entirely fair. 

On the point of legality of such enactment the question, if any, to 
be decided is not. Would a court of law sustain such a contention if 
made under existing practice and ruling without specific enactment ? 
but, Has Congress the power to pass a law which but confirms to the 
Government the ownership of certain things which it has never sold 
and which at the same time leaves to every patentee from the Gov- 
ernment exactly what he swore he was getting and exactly wjiat he 
Eaid for; no less, no more? Eminent lawyers have stated that they 
elieve the Supreme Court would view the matter from a very broad 
standpoint of public good, and hold such an act constitutional. 

New Zealand from almost the very beginning has shown a like 
desire to separate mineral from nonmineral lands; its laws have 
always authorized the sale of known mineral lands and do to-day; 
there has been no general enforcement of the common law right of 
the government to the precious minerals. They are to-day, as in 
the United States, controlled by the owner of the freehold. There 
are no mining-on-private-property acts, and while some lands are 
under certain conditions subject to resumption without payment for 
gold or silver values, it may oe said that for most {mrposes deeds, as 
m the United States, are now held to convey all minerals. In some 
respects the New Zealand laws may be regarded as more liberal than 
those of the United States. New Zealand has never declared that 
'^ in all cases land valuable for minerals shall be reserved from sale 
except as otherwise expressly directed by law." The lands depart- 
ment has never required of any purchaser a declaration that he is 
not acquiring the land for its mineral value, and thus by his own 
declaration practically estopping him in equity, though not in present 
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i)ractice, from claiming the mineral values which may be in the 
ands purchased. 

^ The New Zealand land laws have, however,^ incorporated several 
discretionary features not found in the American laws; they have 
empowered their officials to grant mining leases * to make reserves for 
public purposes: to refuse to sell any land, ana to fix the sale price 
of all lands. These discretionary features have made possible a 
degree of efficient and intelligent business administration which is 
surprising to an American. 

The result is that while the United States has disposed of its mineral 
lands without let or hindrance. New Zealand has disposed of practi- 
cally no mineral lands as such. A search through the old government 
and provincial gazettes during the early period when the provisions for 
sale were most explicit, and when notifications of such sales were 
required in the gazettes, failed to reveal a single notice of this kind. 
The mines department reports that no known mineral lands have ever 
been sold by the government. Among mining men not one knew of 
the government sale of a single piece of land as mineral land, and sev- 
eral stated quite positively that such a sale would not only not be 
tolerated but would be illegal, which certainly indicates that the cus- 
tom of not selling mineral lands has been followed so consistently that 
.it has generally come to have the force of law. Some lands contain- 
ing minerals have been sold, but the freehold lands which are now 
known to contain commercial minerals are restricted almost wholly 
to areas containing lignite or brown coal, which were disposed of very 
early in the history of the colony. It is estimated that in 1906 the 
coal derived from private property in New Zealand did not exceed 30 
per cent of the total tonnage, and represented a much smaller per- 
centage of the total value. The value of all minerals, including coal, 
derived from freehold land did not in that year exceed 10 per cent of 
the total; indeed, Mr. Charles Rhodes, secretary of the Waihi gold 
mine, and one of the leadii^ mining men of New Zealand, estimates 
the amount at a much less ^ure. 

The net result of the administration of the minerals contained in the 
pubUc domain of the United States and New Zealand for the past 
sixtv years is that, while both have provided for the sale of mineral 
lanos and neither has reserved minerals in patents or grants, in the 
United States all the mineral production is either derived from free- 
hold land or land that is in process of becoming freehold, while in 
New Zealand 90 per cent of the whole mineral production comes 
from areas held under lease from the government. Truly, this result 
but corroborates the statement called forth by the investigation in 
Tasmania that the patriotic and efficient administration of the land 
affairs of a country is not a human impossibility. 

The country in which these results nave been attained is one of no 
mean mineral wealth and is one in which the mining industry is in a 
very healthy and progressive condition. It contains, in the Waihi 
gold mine, tne most productive gold mine in Australasia and the third 
or fourth in the world. It has the third most productive coUiery 
company in Australasia and is second only to New South Wales in its 
total coal production. It has been the center of several gold rushes, 
which, following those in California and Victoria, to some degree 
depopulated the Victorian fields and attracted many from California. 
It has produced in a little over fifty years more tnan $350,000,000 
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worth of gold, and, with but little ovm* one-sixth the area of Alaska, 
produced in 1905 three-fourths as much gold, five times as much 
silTer, and many times as much coal. It has one-third more area and 
about three times the population of Utah, and in 1905 produced one- 
quarter more coal, about twice the amount of gold, and one-eleventh 
we quantity of silrer. 

DSYELOFMENT OF HINIKG AND MINING LAW. 

New Zealand was formally made a portion of the British Empire in 
1840, and in the same year the settlements at WeUiiigton and Aiick- 
land were established. This colonjr was thus foundedat a time when 
those in control of the colonial office in London were not in favor of 
reserving in deeds of grant any minerals, and this policy has been 
followed to this day. 

While it was separated in 1841 from New South Wales, of which 
it was initially made a dependency, the land laws and regulations 
in force in that State, including the in^)erial lands sale act of 1842, 
continued in force until 1846, when a new diarter was issued. In the 
instructions under the first charter it was provided that (1) lands 
should be separated into "such as are supposed and such as are not 
supposed to contain valuable minerals; '' (2; that mineral lands might 
be sold at auction, after due notice, at any price exceeding the mini- 
mum fixed for ordinary lands; and (3) that any land supposed to con- 
tain minerals might be leased for any term of years not exceeding 
twenty-one at a royalty of 15 per cent. This sounded the keynote 
of the mineral-land policy whicn has been followed by New Zealand 
to this day. The aaministration has always endeavored to separate 
mineral from nonmineral lands, and the laws have always authorized 
the sale and leasing of such lands. The royalty was reauced in 1848 
to one-fifteenth, and in 1850 the first separate mmeral lease regulations 
were issued in the New Ulster Gazette, November 15, 1850, page 141. 
New Zealand was under the charter of 1846 divided into two prov- 
inces — each with its own lieutenant-governor and assembly, composed 
of legislative council and a house of representatives. All the North 
Island, except a small area about Wellington, was included in the 
province of New Ulster, and all the remainder in the province of New 
Munster; the two cities, Auckland and Wellington, were naturally 
the seats of government of the two provinces; m addition there was 
a general assembly for the whole colony. The mineral regulations of 
1850, although appearing in the New ulster Gazette, were apparently 
applicable to the whole colony, and while a waste lands occupation 
act was passed in 1849 for the province of New Ulster, the land regu- 
lations were generally the same for the whole colony. 

At this time coal and copper were known in several ^ irts of the 
colony. A copper mine had been opened on Kawau Island on free- 
hold land, acquired in the period previous to 1847, when no distinction 
was made between mineral and nonmineral lands, and a ooal naine, 
which, Uke the Kawau mine, never proved of any value, had been 
opened at Nelson as early as 1842. How soon govemmeftl'^eases 
were issued under the instructions and regulations can not be deter- 
mined, as most of the early government records were lost when the 
capital was transferred from Auckland to Wellington. It appears, 
lM>wever, that leases were issued in 1852 for coal and copper m the 
vicinity of Nelson, presumably under the 1850 regulations. 
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In the same year alluvial gold was discovered near Coromandel 
Harbor, and provisional regulations were at once issued. These, 
like the first Victorian and New South Wales regulations, related 
only to the digging of alluvial gold, and fixed the same fee of 30s. 
per month. The lands involved were native lands and were entered 
under special agreement with the natives; the government, in addi- 
tion to paying a fixed sum to the natives, based on the number of 
miners, agreed to give to the natives 2s. from the amount received 
for each miner^s license. This gold field did not prove of much im- 
portance and was for a time abandoned; the necessity for special 
gold mining laws, therefore, did not arise uni;il some jears later. 
Gold was found in Nelson in 1857 in sufiicient quantities to cause 
some excitement, and as the field showed some evidence of perma- 
nency there resulted the gold-field act of 1858. This was largely 
based, as were succeeding gold-field enactments, on the Victorian 
statutes. However, it was not •until 1861 that finds of sufficient 
importance to attract more than local attention were made. In 
that year lai^e discoveries were made in Otago, and the first gold 
rush which affected people beyond the colony begun. In 1861 
$3,750,000 worth of gold was produced in the field, and this rose to 
$7,500,000 the succeeding year, and to almost $12,000,000 in 1863. 
The excitement here had hardly begun to subside when considerable 
finds were made in Marlborough, and in 1865 the famous West 
Coast gold fields were discovered. About this time rich lodes were 
found m the Coromandel fields and the importance of New Zealand 
as a gold-producing region firmly established. At first the work 
was conducted wholly on the basis of miners' rights and claims, but 
in October, 1859, an application was made for a gold mining lease 
in Nelson, and in 1860 numerous applications were filed. As the early 
period of alluvial digging passed, more and more developments 
were undertaken on leases and the miners' right claim was gradually 
restricted until to-day only alluvial ground can be held under this 
form of tenure; all reef or lode development must be undertaken 
under license or lease. 

In 1859 the coal field near the Clutha River, in Otago, was reserved 
and mining leases issued. In 1862 reserves were made in Nelson 
covering the high-grade bituminous coals of, that region. Coal leases 
were at once issued and the development of this, the most important 
coal field in the colony, was begun. Coal was not exported in any 
quantities until 1867. Mines have been opened gradually in many 
parts of the State, but except in the West Coast coal field the coal is of 
a subbituminous or lignitic character. 

The developments of minerals other than gold and coal have thus 
far not proj<ed of much importance, with the exception of the fossil 
resin, Kauri gum. This substance was first dug in quantities in 1853, 
and the total production to December 31, 1906, had a value of 
£13,443,017. 

The mming law for coal and minerals other than gold was for many 
years i'^ .^rwoven with the land regulations of the provinces. Under 
the constitution act of 1852 New Zealand was in 1853 divided into 
six provinces; the two old provinces of New Munster and New Ulster 
were abolished and the new provinces were named Auckland, New 
Plymouth', Wellington, Nelson, Canterbury, and Otago. This num- 
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ber was afterwards increased to 10 by the formation of the provinces 
of Hawkes Bay, Marlborough, Southland, and Westland, and the 
province of New Plymouth was reorganized and renamed Taranaki. 
Each of these provinces had a superintendent and a provincial council, 
and there was a governor and ffeneral assembly for the whole colony. 
Each province had its own land laws, and the administration of these 
laws rested wholly with the local oflScials. Although these provinces 
were abolished in 1875 and a central land oflSce created in 1877, the 
local administration by land boards has continued to this day, and 
until 1892 separate provisions were made under the lands act for 
several of the old provincial areas which had been renamed land dis- 
tricts. In 1892 the lands acts were made uniform for the whole col- 
ony. The local land boards are still, for the most part, charged with 
the classification of the lands; in this they are assisted bjr a trained 
permanent corps of land surveyors, appointed only after rigid exam- 
mations. This force is under one surveyor-general, who is a highly 
trained officer, comparable to the head of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey of the United States. The New Zealand land office is strong 
just where the American land office is weakest. 

It may be noted in passing that the striking retention of the min- 
eral lands, which was touched upon in the introduction, has been 
effected not by a single department but (for almost twenty-five years, 
or during the time of the provincial administration) by 10 entirely 
independent bodies. That they all adopted the same policy but adds 
to tne impressive character of the results and clearly indicates a 
strong and general public feeling. All this happened long before any 
Labor or Progressive party was even thougnt of in New Zealand., 
and the matter is to be regarded not as a socialistic propaganda but 
as a simple business judgment. There was throughout this j)eriod 
always the provision for sale, and that practically no known mineral 
land was sold is clearly a most convincing indorsement of the success 
and practicability of government mineral leasehold. Had it been 
found desirable or necessary to sell the freehold of mines in order to 
promote mining industry and the general welfare of the region there 
can be no question but that the mmerals would have been sold. 

In some cases these provincial regulations also touched gold mining. 
In several of theearlygold-fieldsacts no rental was fixed, and this rental 
was determined in each province. The Nelson waste-lands act of 
1863 provided that gold leases should be issued at a rental of 10 per 
cent of the value of the land involved, but that no land should be 
valued at less than £10 per acre. It further provided that ''before 
a lease is granted the land may be offered for sale at public auction 
at the upset price on which the rent is charged." This is the only 
specific provision which has ever been made in Australasia for the 
sale of known auriferous lands. 

Although a general mining act was passed in 1877, provisions regard- 
ing mineral leases continued to be incorporated in the lands acts for 
several years. Special acts were from time to time passed with 
reference to certain coal fields, and in 1886 the coal-mimng law was 
entirely separated from the other mining law. Scarcely a session of 

Earliament has passed without the enactment of an amending mining 
ill, so that taken all in all the number of acts which have been 
passed in New Zealand containing provisions regarding mining is 
very large. The existing law as to minerals other than coal and 
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Kauri gum is found in the mining act of 1905. This is a compilation 
of the acts in force at that time and is in many respects the most 
ill-organized, inexplicit, incomprehensible mining law to be found in 
Australasia. It is simply a patch work of the different acts without 
any attempt at elucidation or coordination. A New Zealand mining 
man explained this result in this way: 

We are very well satisfied with the working of certain features of the old laws; no 
one knows what they meant and we would certainly not have gained anything by a 
discussion of the points involved; the law, therefore, is nothing more than a hap- 
hazard pasting together of the then existing acts. 

RIGHT OF A MINERAL LESSEE TO PURCHASE FREEHOLD OF LAND AND 
MINERALS COVERED BY HIS LEASE. 

The first mineral land regulations of 1850, in addition to stating 
that leases of ''so much land as may be necessary for the efficient 
conduct of mining operations'' woiiid be granted for a period of 
twenty-one years on payment of a royalty of one-fifteenth, gave to 
the mineral lessee the right to demand, after he had worked the 
property three years, that it be put up at public auction and sold at 
an upset price of not less than 21s. per acre. The minimum price for 
ordinary land was then 20s. per acre. This provision, which gave to 
the mineral lessee the right to acquire the freehold of mineral lands 
on the fairest basis to the government that has yet been devised, 
continued in force until the creation of the provinces in 1853, when it 
was incorporated in the regulations of the provinces of Auckland, 
Nelson, and Otago, which were then the only provinces known to 
contain mineral of value. In Auckland and Nelson the lessee could 
demand that the land be put up at auction, but in Otago it was left 
with the officials, the law providing that ''the land comprised in any 
mineral lease may, at the request of the lessee, * * * be put 
up for sale at public auction.'' Nelson withdrew this privilege 
in 1861, Auckland in 1867, and Otago in 1872. A provision similar 
to that in Otago was adopted for Southland in 1867 and abandoned 
in 1877, and for Westland in 1877 and abandoned in 1892. For 
seventeen years in the most important mineral-producing region of 
the state a mineral lessee thus had the right to demand the sale of 
mineral land at public auction after three years' development work at 
an upset price varying from 10s. to 21s. per acre, and such a sale of 
land held was authorized in one part or the colony or another for 
forty-two years; yet a record could be found of the sale of only 150 
acres in this way.* 

The conclusion that forces itself is that a leasehold under fair con- 
ditions is more satisfactory than the expenditure of capital in pur- 
chasing the property at its true value. Tasmania, between 1863 and 

a The mines department reports that no land was ever sold in this way, and the gov- 
ernment geologist, Alexander McKay, who perhaps knows more of the mining history 
of the colony than any other man, reports tnat he knew of no such sale, although he 
did know of land which had been sold when it should not, which may account for a 
part of the 10 per cent of the mineral production which comes from freehold lands. 
The case here cited is of a lease issued in 1875 to the Graymouth Coal Company for 
1,000 acres, which gave the lessees the option of purchasing the freehold of the land, 
and 150 acres of the lease was finally sold at £5 per acre. (Seport royal commission on 
workings of coal mines of New Zealand, Parliamentary Paper C-4, 1901, p. 17.) From 
the statement of Mr. McKay and other mining men, tms is to be regardeci as the excep- 
tion that proves the rule. 
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1870, adopted this general plan, but with the exception that the price 
to be paid was fixea by arbitration instead of by public auction; and in 
the report on that State, in explaining why no lands were sold in this 
way, it was suggested that it was due to the fact that no mineral leases 
were issued dunng this period; but this is clearly not the explanation 
in the New Zealand case. It but shows the operation of the same 
tendency which was noticed in South Australia and New South 
Wales, where mineral leases were taken out when the freehold could 
have been purchased at a very low price, and conclusively proves a 
distinct natural economic demand for leasehold tenure in the devel- 
opment of minerals. 

Although this plan was generally tried without government inter- 
vention, the ''canny Scotch '' of Otago Province as early as 1859 
decided it was not a good business policv to let the lessee buy the free- 
hold of the mineral land, even if he so desired. The select committee 
of the provincial council (New Zealand was then divided into six 
provinces, each with a local government of its own comparable to our 
own state governments), which was appointed in this year to report 
on an application for a lease in the Clutna coal field, pointed out that 
the land regulations provided that lands held under mineral lease 
might be put up at puolic auction and that a lease was ''therefore an 
implied promise to sell the mine." The committee concluded that 
it was not advisable to part with the freehold and therefore no 
lease should be granted. In order to permit the development of 
the land and at the same time to prevent its alienation, the com- 
mittee recommended that an area of 7,000 acres be purchased by 
the provincial government. Such a provincial estate, they pointed 
out, would not De subject to the general land regulations, and leases 
could therefore be issued without any implied promise to sell the 
land. The land was therefore purchased by the provincial gov- 
ernment, money was advanced for the construction of a tramway, 
and a lease issued at a rental sufficient to cover the interest on the 
money advanced. 

CREATION OF MINING RESEBVES AND MINING DISTRICTS. 

Lands have at different times, to a greater or less degree, been spe- 
cifically reserved from the operations of the ordinary land laws oy 
the following means: 

(1) By the creation of special mineral reserves; 

(2) By the proclamation of gold fields; and 

(3) By the formation of mining districts. 

Although the early land laws and regulations gave the governor 
power to make reserves for public purposes, they did not define mining 
as a public purpose, but when mining reserves were desired there was 
apparently little hesitation in deciding that mining was a public pur- 
pose. To Governor Gray's decision on this point New Zealand owes 
the present BuUer, Nelson-Gray, and Westend-Gray coal field reserves, 
which were created in 1862 for "mining and other public purposes." 
These include some of the most valuable bituminous coal fields in the 
colony, and the whole area covered by these reserves has been the 
subject of considerable legislation under the designation of the West- 
land and Nelson coal fields. 

The proclamation of gold fields was authorized by the mining act 
of 1858, and the act of 1860 declared that gold fields should not be 
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subject to the waste lands acts or the lands regulations. In 1863, how- 
ever, Otago declared that lands in gold fields might be bought under 
the provisions of the waste lands act and Southland in the same year 
declared all gold fields subject to the land laws. This robbed gold 
fields to some extent of any significance, and in 1871, without the 
repeal of the existing gold fields law, a gold mining districts act was 
passed, which authorized under this name the reservation of specified 
areas for gold mining purposes. The 1877 mining act authorized the 
creation of mining districts for all minerals, declared all gold fields 
to be mining districts, and exempted such areas from the operations of 
the lands acts. This is essentially the condition to-day. All areas 
containing minerals of importance are included in mining districts. 
In such areas land is disposed of only by means of leases. Leases for 
purposes other than mining are subject to cancellation at any time 
upon pajrment of compensation for improvements. As to areas out- 
side 01 mining districts, mining leases may be granted by the commis- 
sioners of crown lands in the same way as leases* for other purposes. 
For a short period, about 1898, only the wardens were authorized to 
grant mining leases, but as this led to some delay and trouble outside 
of the mining districts, the old plan of giving the land commissioners 
power to issue such leases was readopted. 

RESERVATION OF MINERALS IN GRANTS AND LEASES. 

In considering a reauest.for the sale of the surface of a small area 
in the Clutha coal field a select committee of the Otago provincial 
council in 1859 reported that ''the proposition as to the sale of the 
surface can not be complied with, as every sale of land must be 
absolute and entire." This principle has been the guiding one in 
New Zealand to this day; no deeds of grant in fee simple contain any 
reservation of minerals, although such a reservation is in part sug- 
gested by the provision in the resumption for mining purposes act 
of 1873, that land alienated thereafter should be subject to resump- 
tion on payment of value other than auriferous. 

In 1870 a select committee of the Nelson provincial council recom- 
mended that *'in all future sales of lands all mines and minerals 
should be reserved, together with the right to search for and mine the 
same," but the land board opposed this recommendation and nothing 
further was done. In the same year it was provided in the Westland 
waste lands act that in all grants the right to search for gold should 
be reserved for fourteen years after date of grant on payment of com- 
pensation for damages, but this plan was abandoned m 1877. The 
Otago waste lands act of 1872 likewise provided for the sale of lands 
on gold fields with the reservation of the right to search for gold, but 
thisplan was abandoned in 1877. 

While no deeds in fee simple contain a reservation of any minerals, 
all leases except for minerals contain a reservation of all minerals and 
are subject to cancellation on discovery of minerals and reimburse- 
ment of lessee for improvements. This plan was first adopted by the 
province of Nelson in 1854. It is the form of tenure which has been 
adopted in all mining districts, because it does not involve the alien- 
ation of mineral values. 

Although the plan of not reserving any minerals in any grant in 
fee simple has worked very well in New ^aland because or the great 
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efficiency of the public service, and because of the very active and 
personal interest which the New Zealanders take in the administra- 
tion of their national affairs, the conditions existing in the United 
States are such that a reservation of all mineral in agricultural pat- 
ents would be a much wiser plan. This plan has been adopted in all 
the Australian States, with the exception of Queensland, and here a 
similar law will probably be passed tne coming session of parliament, 
as such a change has been incorporated in Dills which have been 
before parliament for three years and have not been passed, not be- 
cause or any objection to this provision, but because or the opposition 
of the Labor party to clauses allowing more liberal development 
covenants, 

RESUMPTION OF LAND FOR MINING PURPOSES! COMMON-LAW RIGHT 
TO THE PRECIOUS METALS. 

In addition to thq resumption of lands by the cancellation of agri- 
cultural and pastoral leases, freehold land may be resumed for miiung 
purposes without the consent of the owner in the following cases: 

(a) For mining other than coal mining: (1) All lands alienated from 
the government since September 29, 1873; (2) all lands alienated 
from native owners since August 30, 1888; and (3) all government 
lands alienated prior to September 29, 1873, or native lands prior to 
August 30, 1888, which were included in a mining district on October 
17, 1896. 

(&) For coal mining: (1) All lands alienated from the government 
since September 25, 1891, and (2) all lands alienated from the native 
owners since October 30, 1888. 

Lands which are being actively developed are, however, not liable 
to resumption in any case, and if the owner of a freehold signifies to 
the department that he is willing that the land be deemed open for 
mining he is allowed to retain possession of the same and receives all 
rents and royalties collected. In all cases where the land is taken by 
the government full compensation is paid for the value of the land 
resumed other than auriferous and argentiferous. 

The exception of gold and silver values from the compensation rests 
for the most part not on the common-law right of the government to 
these metals, but on the specific provision in the resumption of land 
for mining purposes act, approved September 29, 1873, that land 
alienated after that date should be subject to resumption under such 
conditions. It is in this respect a partial reservation of the precious 
metals. The common-law right is involved only in the justification 
of the assertion in the mining act of 1896, that all freehold lands which 
were then within a inining district, no matter when alienated, should be 
subject to resumption without pavment for any gold or silver that 
might be on or under the land it the freeholder could not establish a 
right to such minerals. This, however, differs very markedly from the 
all-embracing declaration of the other Australian States that the gold 
in all lands, whensoever alienated, is the property of the government. 
The reason that New Zealand has never asserted this common-law 
right lies in the fact that practically no payable auriferous land has 
been sold, and hence there has been no economic demand for such an 
assertion. This is likewise the reason, as in Tasmania, why no inining 
on private property acts have been passed. 
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TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF LEASES. 

The first mining leases in New Zealand were probably those issued 
in 1852 for coal and copper in the vicinity of Nelson, The first 
act or regulation specifically providing for gold leases appeared in 
1862, and numerous leases were at once issued thereunder. Appli- 
cations were made for eold leases some time before this date, and 
while some leases may nave been issued by special authorization of 
the governor, the number was very small. 

Mming leases are provided for under several different desig- 
nations m the present New Zealand acts and regulations. The first 
innovation in tnis respect is found in the mining act of 1886, in wliich 
the term "mining lease" is abandoned as appliea to holdings in mining 
districts, and the terms " licensed holding and "licensed claim'' sub- 
stituted. An amending act the following year provided for mineral 
leases outside of mining districts, but if such a leased area was after- 
wards included in a mining district the lease must be canceled and a 
license issued in lieu thereof. In the mining act of 1891, and the 
regulations thereunder, a gold mining lease within a mining district 
for less than 5 acres is called a "licensed claim;" a gold mining lease 
within a mining district for minerals other than gold is called a 
"special claim" or "mineral license" according to tne clause under 
which it is taken out. Areas outside of mining districts may, as in 
1886, be held under mining lease, but if incorporated in a mining 
district licenses are reauired in lieu of leases. The mining act of 1898 
went a step farther and abandoned the use of the term lease altogether 
as appliea to mining holding. Under this act there are "licensed 
holdmgs" including "claims," "extended claims," "special claims," 
and " mineral Ucenses." Claims are restricted to mining districts and 
to gold mining, and no provisions is made for a holding of any kind 
for the purpose of gold mining outside of mining districts. Amend- 
ments were passed in 1902 affecting the Nelson land district, and in 
1904 regarding prospecting warrants and these reintroduced the term 
"mineral lease. When all these acts and amendments were incor- 
porated in the mining act of 1905 there resulted the following forms 
of mining leases for substances other than coal: 

**Licen9ed claim" or ** extended claim.** — A lease for gold for not exceeding forty-two 
years for not exceedins^ 5 acres, within a mining district. 

^* Special claim,** — Aiease for gold for not exce^ing forty-two years for not exceeding 
100 acres within a mining district. 

" Mineral license.** — A Tease for one specified mineral other than gold or coal for not 
exceeding forty-two years for not exceeding 320 acres either within or without a mining 
district; subject to cancellation if land is found to be auriferous. 

** Mineral lease.** — A lease for a specified mineral other than gold or coal for not 
exceeding sixty-three years for not exceeding 1,000 acres; selected irom an area covered 
by a prospecting warrant; not subject to cancellation if found auriferous but subject 
to different conditions of exemption from labor than a mineral license. 

** Mineral lease,** Nelson land district. — A lease for one specified mineral other than 
gold or coal for not exceeding forty-two years for not exceeding 1^000 acres in a specified 
area in the Nelson land district; not subject to cancellation if land is found to be 
aurilerous. 

In the mineral license the rent is in all cases a credit on the royalty, 
but in a mineral lease the rental does not become a credit on the 
royalty unless and until the royalty exceeds the rental. 
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Terms under which leases have been issued at different times in New ZeaUtnd. 



Instructions of 184G 

Instructions of 1847 

Regulations of 18S0 

Auckland regulations of 1855 

New Plymouth regulations, 1855 

Otago land regulations, 1856 

Nelson laud regulations, 185G 

Auckland landregulations, 1866 

Auckland land regulations, 1858 

Nelson waste lands regulations amend- 
ment act, 1861 

Gold fields act, 1862 

Gold fields act, 1866 

Nelson waste lands act, 1863 

Bullercoal field reserves act (Nelson), 
1863* 

Buller coal fields reserves amendment 
act, 1866 , 

Otago waste lands act, 1866 

Southland waste lands act, 1867 

Marlborough waste lands act, 1867 

Auckland mineral leases act, 1871 

Auckland waste lands act, 1874 

Gold mining districts act, 1871 

Otago waste lands act, 1872 

Westland waste lands amendment 
act, 1873 

Gold mining districts act, 1873 

Nelson waste lands act, 1874 

Mining act , 1877 

Regulations, 1877 

Westland and Nelson coal fields act, 
1877 

Mining act, 1886 

Mines amendment act, 1887 

Coal mines act, 1886 

Mining act, 1891 

Coal mines act, 1891 

Mining act, 1898 

Coal mines amendment act, 1901 

Mining act, 1905 

Coal mines act, 1905 



Maximum term of years. 



Gold. 



(«) 
(») 



Minerals 

other 
than gold 
and coal. 



Coal. 



21 

21 

21 
21 
21 
21 
21 

21 



21 
21 



21 
21 
21 



21 



21 
15 

15 



30 



21 

21 

42 

42-63 



99 



99 
30-90 



Maximum area in acres. 



Gold. 



(«) 
(«) 



dlO 

10 



No limit. 



No limit. 
NoUmit. 



No limit. 

100 
100 
100 



Minerals 

other 
than gold 
and coal. 



Coal.^ 



(^) 

(&) 
80 
1,280 
160 
80 

1,280 



1,280 
1,280 



80 
/lOO 



5,000 



640 



(0 



200 



320 

640 

320 

320-1,000 



No 



(^640 

limit. 
640 

2,000 
2,000 
2,000 



oGold not specifically included, but gold-mining lease could probably have been issued. 
6 To be fixed. 

cSo much as may be necessary for the efficient conduct of mining operations, 
d 400 by 200 vards for quartz. 

e In 1863 six leases covering 6,400 acres were issued for twenty-one years at a rental of 5%. per acre per year 
and a royalty of 6d. per ton on coal and 5 per cent on all other minerals. 
/ Increased to 40 acres in 1874. 
y In the body of the act the maximum is given as 640 acres. 
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Terms under which leases have been issued at different times in New Zcciandf— Continued. 



Instructions of 1846 

Instructions of 1847 

Regulations of 1850 

Auckland regulations of 1855 

New Plymouth regulations, 1856 

Otago land regulations, 1856 

Nelson land regulations, 1856 

Aucldand land regulations, 1856 

Auckland land regulations, 1858 

Nelson waste lands regulations 

amendment act, 1861 

Gold fields act, 1862 , 

Gold fields act, 1866 

Nelson waste lands act, 1863 



Buller coal fields reserves act (Nel- 
son). 1863* 

Buller coal fields reserves amend- 
ment act, 1866 

Otago waste lands act, 1866 

Southland waste lands act, 1867 

Marlboro waste lands act, 1867 

Auckland mineral leases act, 1871 . . . 

Auckland waste lands act, 1874 

Gold mining districts act, 1871 

Otago waste lands act, 1872 

Westland waste lands amendment 
act,lS73 

Gold mining districts act, 1873 

Nelson waste lands act, 1874 

Mining act, 1877 

Regulations, 1877 

Westland and Nelson coal fields act, 
1877 

Mining act, 1886 

Mines amendment act, 1887 

Coal mines act, 1886 , 

Mining act, 1801 

Coal mines act , 1891 

Mining act , 1898 

Coal mines amendment act, 1901 

Mining act, 1906. 

Coal mines act, 1905 



Rent per acre per year. 



Gold. 



(«) 



(«) 



<£26 



>£l-£2.5 
£2. 

I £1. 



l£l. 



10s. 



7s. 6d. 

7s. 6d. 



Minerals 
* other p-_i 
than gold *-^^- 
and coal. 



Royalty on gross output. 



Gold. 



None. 
None. 

«<") 

None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 

<i2s. 



/Is. 

g Is. to 58. 
9 Is. to 5s. 

(6) 



(») 



Is. 



2s. 6. 

2s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 



6d. -6s. 

(6) 
ls.-5s. 

1S.-5S. 
ls.-5s. 
1S.-5S. 



(«) 



2s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 



2s. Gd. 



W.2S. 

TO 2s. 

TO 2s. 
TO 2s. 



Minerals 

other 
than gold 
and coal. 



6§ per cent. 



/2-10 per 
\ cent. 
/3-10 per 
\ cent. 

None. 
None. 



Coal per 
ton. 



None. 



ri-2 per 
I cent.* 



/2-4 per 
\ cent.* 




15 per cent. 

6} per cent. 

6| percent. 
Nominal.e 
6| percent. 
6| percent. 
6§ per cent. 
2 to 4 per 
cent.a 



2 to 4 per 
cent.f^ 

^3d. to 12d. 
^3d. to 12d.^ 



Is. per 
ton.* 

|3d. to Is.* 

3d. to Is.* 

2d. to ls.o 
;2d. to ls.o 
\ (P) 



a Gold not specifically included, but gold-mining lease could probably have been issued, 
b To be fixed. 

«In 1862 and 1864 leases were issued at a royalty of 4d. per ton for first two years and 8d. per ton there- 
after, 
din gray-coal district such higher rental and royalty as may be fixed. 

< 10 per cent of capital value. 
/6d. first two years. 

g All rent a credit on royalty. 

k In 1863 six leases covering 6,400 acres were Issued for twenty-one years at a rental of 5s. per acre per 
year and a royalty of 6d. per ton on coal and 5 per cent on all other minerals. 

< At the rate of £1 for every 1,500 square feet. 

/£1 per acre without a mining district and £1 for every 15,000 square feet within. 
*If rovalty exceeds rent, rent charge ceases. 

< lOs. first three years, 15s. next two years, and £1 thereafter in a mining district; 10a. throughout term 
outside of mining district. 

«• Export duty on gold abolished for South Island on March 31, 1891. 

s2s. od. first year, 58. second year, and 7s. 6d. thereafter. 

o No royalty payable on unsamble waste coal or rubbish. 

pin practice 6d. per ton for bituminous cdU and 6d. and 3d. for brown coal. 
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Area of leases — Arnalgarnation arid consoliiaiion. — ^As shown by the 
foregoing table the general tendency of the New Zealand mining 
acts has been to allow larger areas and the maximmn now permitted 
in ordinary cases is rather more liberal than in the Australian states. 
The early gold enactments, based on the Victorian statutes, placed 
no definite limit on the size of a gold lease, but the maximum area 
was usualty fixed at 10 acres in the general and provincial regulations. 
As to minerals other that gold large areas were allowed in some of the 
early Nelson regulations and waste lands acts, but these were based 
almost wholly on the needs of coal lessees. In connection with the 
BuUer coal field reserve areas of as much as 5,000 acres were author- 
ized in 1866, the law providing that in addition to the usual maxi- 
mum of 1,280 acres the area might be increased at the rate of not 
exceeding 1 acre for every pound expended up to a limit of 5,000 
acres. This few was repealed in 1877 and no lease of the maximum 
size was ever issued. 

There is under the present law no limit to the area which may be 
worked as one property for any substance except coal, as the law pro- 
vides that ''in every case where two or more claimis or other mining 
privileges contiguous to one another, or worked in conjunction with 
one another, are held by the same person, or by copartners in mining, 
it shall be a sufficient compliance with the labor conditions if the 
total number of workmen employed on any one or more of such 
claims, or other mining privileges taken collectively, is not less than 
the total number prescribed for all such claims taken separately." 
No application is required and no check is now possible in this mat- 
ter. This privilege has been very extensively abused in New Zealand, 
and the following remarks of Mr. John McCombie, mine manager of 
the Talisman consolidated mine, Karangahaki, are decidedly to the 
point: 

Exemption from work is very often granted to companies over extensive areas of 
auriferous country because they happen to have a \aj^ staff of hands employed in 
one very small comer of the same. There is nothing objectionable about this system, 
provided the ground covered by such protection is within reasonable distance of the 
section upon which work is centered, and that there is a chance of its beino: exploited 
sooner or later from the same ba*e of mining operations. On the other hana, however, 
it is very detrimental to the general welfare to grant mining companies protection year 
s^ter year for ground that is located a long distance off their main workmgs, and upon 
which they have no intention whatever of doing any development. There are innu- 
merable instances of this all over the gold fields of the colony, and the law in this re- 
spect undoubtedly requires some alteration. There should be a limit to the area over 
which protection could be legallj^ claimed, and in no case should protection be ex- 
tended to cover any ground that is not contiguous to the principal workings. 

The clause *'or worked in conjunction with" makes it possible to 
speculatively hold large areas. A company could easily claim in 
respect to a large reduction plant that that plant was designed to 
handle all the ore from claims scattered for several miles around. 

In coal leases areas exceeding the maximum are permitted only 
after the matter has been submitted to parliament, it oeing provided 
that if parliament does not take definite negative action that the 
consolidation takes effect at the close of the session. The West- 

I)ort Coal Company, the largest coal company in New Zealand, holds 
eases for the following areas: 359, 478, 1,745, and 2,951 acres; the first 
three are worked practically as one property. 
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Duration of leases — Renevxil, — The tendency in New Zealand legis- 
lation has been to lengthen the term of mineral leases. This was fost 
increased from twenty-one to forty-two years, and in 1904 a further 
increase to sixty-three years was made in certain cases. Ninety-nine- 
year leases have been issued for coal mining, but the period now 
adopted is sixty-six years. 

Tne Auckland waste lands act of 1871 provided for the renewal on 
such terms as might be fixed and the Nelson waste lands act of 1874 
for renewal at double rental and royalty. Under the present acts 
all lessees have a right to indefinite renewal, subject to the acts and 
r^ulations in force at the time of such renewal. 

Rental and royalty. — ^The first mineral regulation provided for a 
royalty but no rental. A ground rental was then charged and in 1863 
the waste-lands act initiated the plan, which is now m force, for all 
minerals except gold, of a rental merging into royalty. Two plans 
have been tried and, strange to say, both are in vogue under the exist- 
ing law. Under one, all rent is a credit on the royalty and under the 
other both rent and rovaJty are paid unless the royalty in any one 
year exceeds the rental when the rental for that year ceases. The 
first plan is followed in all mineral licenses and in mineral leases in the 
Nelson district, and the second in all other mineral leases and m coal 
mining leases. To avoid dispute as to the value of minerals on which 
royalty is charged the value per unit for purposes of royalty is fixed 
before a lease is issued. The present practice is to charge 4 per cent 
on minerals other than gold and coal, 6d. per ton on bituminous and 
subbituminous coal, and 3d. to 6d. on brown coal. In addition, all 
coal companies pay a tax of one-half penny per ton into the coal 
miner's accident rehef fund and the piibUc trustee administers this 
fund on behalf of miners maimed or killed. In case of accident 2s. Id. 
per day is paid to the miner up to a total of £50. In case of death 
payment is £50. 

Conditions of application for leases, — ^All apphcants are required to 
deposit one-half year's rent with such survey and other fees as may 
be required. Applicants for coal or mineral leases must show that 
they are bona nde investors, financially able to develop the prop- 
erty, and wiUing to expend a certain amount of capital witnin a 
given time. In gold-mining leases no such conditions are required 
and the door is thus left open for an endless amount of ' 'promotion" 
and speculation. 

The manager of the Karangahaki mine, one of the larger New Zea- 
land gold mines, who has already been quoted, reports: 

The present system of granting gold-mining leases indiscriminately has a most inju- 
rious effect on legitimate gold mining. ♦ ♦ ♦ During the gold-minin§ boom, 
which commenced some time in the year 1895, nearly the whole of the Hauraki Penin- 
sula from Cape Colville to Te Aroha was marked off in leases for gold mining, and it took 
an army of surveyors nearly two years to define the boundaries. At that time 1 1 



and agskin heard unscrupulous men boast of their ability to float anything from a bowlder 
bank to a flax swamp. * ♦ ♦ Since then I have visited and < 



I examined several blocks 
covering a surface ot many square miles that were marked off in separate areas averag- 
ing 100 acres each, and floated into companies in Auckland and elsewhere during the 
boom era. Now, there is not a reef nor the semblance of a reef, or a bit of country favor- 
able to the existence of a reef in the whole of the territory referred to. 

Mr. McCombie suggests that this might be remedied if the warden 
had power to refuse to grant a lease to any man or party of men who 
coula not prove that wie ground they are applying for is marked 
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off on the line of a known reef system, or that they have a reef exposed 
to view within their boundaries. It is not apparent that this would 
cure all the evils referred to; the United States has for many years 
required that an actual '* discovery" was necessary to initiate a ri^ht 
to a mining claim, but then what is an actual discovery, and again, 
for practical purposes, what is a reef? With wise administration, 
Mr. McCombie's suggestion would certainly yield good in that it 
would tend to eliminate some absolute impossibilities; on the other 
hand, what would be the objection to granting a lease to a company 
that would demonstrate its financial ability and bona fide intention 
to undertake the development of a piece of land, even if it did not 
contain a known reef. Certainly some check on the floatation of wild- 
cat schemes is desirable throughout the world in the interest of the 
investing public, and a step toward this end might be accomplished 
by reauirmg in all cases some guarantee of the prospective lessees' 
bona ndes before granting a lease. 

Development coimitions. — As to gold mining, the acts and regulations 
have generally required the employment of a specified number of men 
per unit area; as to other minerals, the laws generally required such 
covenants as would insure '* regular, proper, and efficient mining," 
and the expression of this covenant in coal mining frequently took 
the form of requiring a minimum yearly output. 

The labor required under existing law is* 

For gold claims and leases: 

For first year, one man for every 6 acres. 

For second year, one man for every 4 acres 

For third year, one man for every 3 acres. 
For mineral licenses and leases other than gold and coal. 

For first and second years, one man for every 50 acres. 

For each succeeding year, one man for every 25 acres. 

Exemption to the extent of one-half the required labor is allowed 
for expenditure at the rate of one man for every £1,000 expended 
on plant or permanent work; otherwise, exemption rests wholly in 
the discretion of the warden, and this, as in the Australian States, is 
the main point in the mining law criticised by capitalists. Mr. 
Charles Rhodes, secretary of the great Waihi Gold Mining Company 
and one of the leading mining men of New Zealand, in response to 
an inquiry regarding the maximum amount of exemption which 
should be allowed as a right for any expenditure, however large, fixed 
the period at five years. This on a forly-two-year lease granted in 
New Zealand is about the same ratio as the three-year period allowed 
in Tasmania on a twenty-one year lease. 

While New Zealand has, in respect to gold and minerals other than 
coal, taken no steps to satisfy the demands of the advocates of a 
greater security of tenure, except to increase the term of leases from 
twenty-one to forty-two years, and to provide for a fine in lieu of 
forfeiture, its coal-mining law meets all these demands and the coal- 
mining leases of the country are perhaps the most liberal in Austral- 
asia. In the coal-mining leases the development conditions are 
expressed in money expenditure per year and total coal yield; no 
coal lease is liable to forfeiture unless the lessee fails after three 
months' notice to remedy the breach complained of. In 1891 New 
Zealand provided that no coal lease should be forfeited owing to 
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failure to comply with labor conditions during strikes, and this pro- 
vision, therefore, antedates the Tasmania enactment in this respect 
by fourteen years, although Tasmania still remains the first State to 
provide for such an exemption in all mining leases. 

Why New Zealand should thus differentiate between mining for 
coal and other minerals is not very evident, and it would seem that 
those holding gold and mineral leases other than coal have just cause 
for complaint gainst this discrimination. 

Forfeiture. — The New Zealand law does not recognize any form of 
automatic forfeiture. No mining privilege is open to reentry until 
declared forfeited by a court of competent jurisdiction. In recent 
years such forfeiture has been effected through the warden's court 
by a suit for a decree of forfeiture, and this is one of the methods 
still in vogue; the other method is explained in Gilkinson's Law of 
Gold Mining in New Zealand, as follows: 

The bringing of a suit in all cases having in experience proved a somewhat expensive 
and cumbrous procedure, an endeavor was made to remove the necessity of same in 
certain events. A new system, by which unoccupied claims on which there was no 
plant should be deemed abandoned and might be taken up as new claims without a 
suit, was introduced by section 108 of the mining act, 1886. That section was followed 
by sections 60 and 149 of the mining act, 1891. An entirely new procedure, however, 
was introduced by sections 151, 152, 153, and 154 of the mining act, 1898. These 
sections enumerate certain acts and defaults on the happening of which the mining 
privilege so affected shall be deemed to be abandoned. 

A pnvil^e is to be deemed abandoned by operation of law in the cases which may 
be summarized as under: 

(\) Tf intentionally abandoned. 

(2) If unoccupied, etc., for one month; or if machinery, etc., exists upon it, if unused 
for three months. 

(3) If in case of a race or a dam for nonmining purposes it is unused, etc., for twelve 
months. 

^4^ If in case of a business or residence site it is unused, etc., for six months. 
(5) If default has been made for twelve months in payment of rent, royalty, or 
license fee (sec. 151). 



(6) If in case of an ordinary mining race — 
(a)Iti '" ' • •" 



i is unused for three months, or if water does not flow continuously therein for 
seven days. 

(h) If a "dry" or "branch'* race, if not used for six months. 

lc\ If race out of repair for two months without steps bein^ taken to repair (sec. 152). 

Tnese acts and defaults differ in degree rather than in kmd from those for which a 
suit for forfeiture may be brought. 

Instead of a decree of forfeiture by the warden's court, a certificate of abandonment 
by the warden is granted. The procedure laid down by the act of 1898 can not be said 
to be any simpler t^an that pursued in bringing a suit. 

DUAL TENURE. 

In all mining leases m New Zealand a right to mine only a specified 
mineral is granted. The right to mine other minerals may be granted 
to a person other than the original lessee if operations can be con- 
ducted without interfering with those already under way. The 
S revision in this respect appears to give to the government oflBcers 
iscretionary power suflScient to prevent any coimict in this matter, 
but some of tne mining men feel that there is a danger and favor a 
system in which the leases cover all minerals. To restrict leases to 
only one substance seems to be one extreme and to provide that in 
all cases they should include all substances is quite as much the other 
extreme. 
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miners' rights and claims. 

Miners' rights and miners' right claims were originated in Australia 
as a police and administrative measure for alluvial gold mining, and 
they first appear in New Zealand law in this form; gradually in both 
New Zealand and Australia the miner's right claim was extended to 
cover all sorts of cold deposits, and in Victoria many large mines were 
opened and developed solely on a claim-hold title. In many Aus- 
tralian States miners' right claims are now allowed for all mmerals, 
but New Zealand has returned to the original idea and permits a 
miner's right claim only for alluvial ground of an area of 1 acre or 
less. All other gold claims are held, not under miners' rights, but 
under licenses, which are in all particulars except name merely leases. 

Considered from the standpoint that the period of shallow gold 
digging, when one man could develop a gold claim and make it pay, 
has to a great extent passed, and that gold mining now involves the 
expenditure of consiaerable capital and the erection of extensive 
plants, and that for such work a lease is much preferable for all 
parties concerned, this action in New Zealand is pernaps more logical 
than that in Australia. But in this change the doctrine that no 
mining privilege could be obtained without a miner's right was 
retained. This makes the miner's right, except to ordinary alluvial 
claims, nothing more than a tax on mining; there is nothing left of 
the quid pro quo which was originally involved. The Western Aus- 
tralian plan, which admits the issuance of a lease without the prelimi- 
nary requirements of a miner's right, is certainly much more just. 

The miner's right under the 1858 act was issued for a period of one 
year at a charge of £1. In 1877, following the Victorian practice, 
this period was increased to fifteen years, but in 1886 it was a^ain 
reduced to one year, and the charge was fixed at 5s. for a miner's right 
covering public lands and 20s. for a right covering native land, and 
provisions to this effect are still in force. 

PROSPECTING LICENSES AND WARRANTS. 

The desirability of prospecting areas was early recogpized in New 
Zealand. In the Nelson waste-lands act of 1863 provision was made 
for prospecting areas of not exceeding 6 square miles for all minerals, 
except gold. The fee charged was Id. per acre, and the license was 
good for one year. This plan was adopted in the mining act of 1877 
and the regulations thereunder. In addition, in the 1877 regulations, 
provision was made for prospecting areas in connection with gold 
mining several times the size of ordinary claims. These were held 
under miner's right. In the mining act of 1886 the maximum area 
for prospecting for mineral other than gold was reduced to 3 square 
miles, and the privileo:e was restricted to one specified mineral or 
metal. Under tne 1891 act the area was further restricted to 2 square 
miles within a mining district, but a prospecting Ucense which was 
eflFective only outside of a mining district could be obtained for a 
specified area of any size on payment of £ 1 per year. The prospecting 
license outside of mining districts was apparently of a nonexclusive 
character and conveyed a right similar to that conveyed by a miner's 
right. 
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In 1895 the need of lai^er areas to promote prospecting for gold 
found expression in the provision for extended prospecting licenses 
and tunntl-prospecting licenses; each gave an exclusive right for not 
exceeding 640 acres in the case of an extended prospecting license and 
not exceeding 150 yards on each side of the mineral line of the tunnel 
throughout its proposed length. These licenses included all the min- 
erals which might De found in the land, except coal. In the mining 
act of 1898 the old style prospecting license^ which gave a right to 
prospect for a specified mineral on not exceeding 2 square miles at Id. 
per acre per year, was abandoned and provision was made for pros- 
pecting warrants and prospecting licenses. The former gave the 
same nonexclusive right as a miner's right to search for one specified 
mineral on a specified area on payment of £1 per year; the latter, 
divided into ordinary and tunnel prospecting licenses, gave exclusive 
right to an area not exceeding 100 acres in an ordinary license and 
150 yards on each side of the tunnel in the case of a tunnel license on 
payment of Id. per acre per year. 

In 1904 the matter was further complicated by the authorization 
of another sort of prospecting warrant, which gave an exclusive right 
to prospect for a specined mineral over an area not exceeding 10,000 
acres. This act did not repeal the 1898 act, and there was, therefore, 
under the law a prospecting warrant, which gave a nonexclusive right 
on payment of £1, whatever the area, and a prospecting warrant 
which gave an exclusive right on pavment of Is. pjer acre per year. 
When all these enactments were combined in the mining act of 1905, 
there resulted another mixture of terms and ideas similar to that 
discussed under leases. The beginning of this confusion is in both 
cases found just after the Progressive or Labor party came into power 
in New Zealand. This party nas witli respect to the mining law done 
little but to continue the principles already established, and the mining 
legislation as a whole certainly suggests a great lack of thoughtful 
consideration of new enactments and of careful legislative drafting. 

The present law provides for the following forms of prospecting 
licenses: 

A miner* s right. — ^This gives to the holder the nonexcluEdve right for one year to 
prospect for all minerals on all crown lands in the State open to prospecting on payment 
of a fee of 5s. 

A prospecting warrant. — This gives to the holder the nonexclusive right to prospect 
for ail minerals over a specified area for one year on payment of a fee of £1. Such a 
warrant may be granted not only for crown lands, but for native lands, and as to gold 
to private lands alienated since September 29, 1873. Practically its usefulness would 
seem to be restricted to the last class of land, for as to crown lands the miner's right 
seems to be more satisfactory and cheaper than a prospecting warrant. 

A mineral prospecting warrant. — This is the prospecting warrant of Hie 1904 act with 
the word ''mineral'' added for the sake of separating it from the preceding. It gives 
to the holder the exclusive right to prospect for not exceeding five years for any one 
specified mineral over any crown lands specified in the warrant not exceeding an area 
01 10,000 acres. The rental on such a warrant is 1 penny per acre per annum for the 
first two years, 2 pence per acre for the third year, 3 pence for the fourth year, and 6 
pence for the fifth year. The applicant must deposit £50 for the first 1,000 acres and 
£25 for each additional 1,000 acres or part thereof, the deposit to be refimded at the 
rate of £60 for every £100 spent on actual development. The holder of such a warrant 
has the right to a lease for not exceeding 1,000 acres for not exceeding sixty-three years 
at such rent as may be decided. Labor must be employ^ on such a prospecting area 
at the rate of one man for every 250 acres. 

An ordinary prospecting license. — Gives the exclusive right to prospect for all minerals 
for one year over a specined area of land not exceeding 100 acres on payment of a rent 
of 1b. per acre. 
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A tunnel prospecting liceMe. — Gives tho excluaiye right to prospect for all xnineralfl 
for two years over a specified area not exceeding 150 yaras on each side of the proposed 
line of a tunnel on payment of a rent of Is. per acre per year. 

ENCOURAGEMENT OF MINING. 

Exact figures regarding the total amount spent by the general and 
local government throughout New Zealand for the purpose of " open- 
inff up mineral belts * * * and for the development of mining 
industry" are not available. The mines department presents the 
following statement of the amounts contributed by the general 
government: 

Summary of mining works subsidized by the Oovemment of New Zealand, IBSi-lOOe, 



Nature of works. 



Total cost of oon- 

stxuction, or 

amount authorised 

to be expended. 



Expenditure by 
way of subsidy or 

otherwise, by 
mines departinent. 



SUMMABY. 



Roads on eold fields 

Subsidizea roads and tracks 

Subsidized roads and tracks other than on gold fields. 

Tracks to open up mineral lands 

Prospecting 

Prospecting deep levels 

Water races 

Water conservation 

Drainage channels 

Compensation for proclamation of rivers as channels of discharge 

for mining waste 

Repairing flood damages • 

Artesian-well boring, Maniototo Plains •. | 

Wharves 

School of Mines 

Diamond drills 

Treatment of ores : 

Construction of telephone lines 



9. d. 

8 



Total. 



£ 

617,001 

175,502 1 

6,146 9 

325 8 

92,433 16 

57,955 1 

115,563 2 

25,197 1 

46,283 5 



39,781 7 

500 

800 

435 15 

39,776 4 

5,170 11 

3,661 18 

60 



£ 
584,619 
103,283 
4,769 
325 
36,740 
32,455 
111,855 17 
25, 197 1 
31,265 



1 8 



39,781 

500 

800 

285 

39,776 

3,428 

3,011 

50 



1,230,395 19 1 



1,021,247 2 



In addition to the total of £1,021 247 here given as contributed by 
the general government, consideraole sums nave been granted by 
local bodies for the discovery of valuable minerals and in prospecting 
and other mining subsidies. In 1897 the government purchased the 
patent right to the cyanide process of gold extracting for £10,000, and 
allowed it to be used for a nominal royalty. Returns from this roy- 
alty up to October, 1905, entirely recouped the principal and since 
that time all persons in the colony have been free to utilize this process 
in connection with mining operations. 

EXTENT OF OPERATIONS. 

The department of mines in New Zealand does not prepare a com- 
prehensive statement of the operations under the mining acts, but 
the following data has been supplied by the department: 

Total areas held under mining acts in Njew Zealand on December SI, 1906, 

Acres. 

Gold licenses and leases (1906) 76, 087 

Coal leases 83, 610 

Prospecting warrants or licenses, extended prospecting warrants or licensee, 
and mineral licenses 77, 646 

Total 2 37 , 34 3 
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BBSULT OF TEST OF GOVERNMENT MINERAL LEASEHOLD. 

The result of the test of government mineral leasehold in New 
Zealand affords a most conclusive demonstration of the soundness, 
practicability, and economic value of this form of tenure. For sixty- 
years this State has provided for the sale and leasing of mineral lands, 
and yet practically no known mineral lands have been sold — all have 
been leased. For forty-two years in one part of the State or another 
the lands comprised in mineral leases could be put up for sale at public 
auction at the request of the lessee after three years' development 
work, and For seventeen Tears the lessee could demand such a sale as 
a right, and yet an entirely negligible quantity of land was sold in this 
way. 

This result has been attained not by arbitrary or despotic means 
but in a freedom-loving English-speakii:^ country, a country which 
wittiin the past year has conclusively demonstrated that it cared not 
for abstract doctrines but only for results. It can not be considered 
as the result of any socialistic or labor agitation, for during the first 
forty-four years the dominant political party was the Conservative; 
only in 1891 did the Progressive and Laoor rarty become of impor- 
tance and it has done httle more in connection mth the mining law 
than continue the principles already established. 

Had the policy of mineral leasehold not ©roved entirely satisfac- 
tory, the sale of mineral lands would undoubtedly have resulted, as 
is x>onclusivelv shown by the action of the State in regard to per- 
petual agricultural leases. One of the early acts of the Progressive 
or Labor P^artj was to |)rovide for a 999-year lease for agricultural 
holdings. This was in response to the cry for the nonaliwiation of 
land but in providing for tnis form of tenure the setU^r was allowed 
to select between it and freehold. Under these conditions more 
land was taken vp under perpetual lease than under forms of dis- 
posal leading to freehold and the advocates of this plan rejoiced. 
However, after a time the holders of perpetual leases desired the 
freehold and as a result of their demands a law was passed the last 
session of Parliam^it abolishicig 999-year leases and permitting the 
holders of such leases to convert to freehold. 

Not only is there now no demand for the freehold of minerals, but 
the mining men are practically a unit in regard to government lease- 
hold as better for mining industry than freehold. They point out 
that this policy prevents persons from indefinitely preventing the 
devolopinent oi tne minerai wealth of the nation; tnat it guarantees 
if a property is not being worked tlxat it will be opened at reasonable 
rental to any bona fide developer; tl^t the government chaige as to 
rental and royalty must of necessity be more reasonable than that 
which an individual would chame and that this tends to prevent the 
chai;ges of private owners of land alienated before the policy of 
leasehold was adopted from l>eLQg exorbitant and that tHe fact that 
no money is required to purchase the frediold leaves a Urger sum to 
be expended in development. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

The Development and Practical Workings of the Mining 
Law of Queensland.* 

outline of history op mining and mining law. 

The settlement of Queensland began with the establishment of a 
branch penal colony near the present town of Brisbane m 1824. The 
transportation of convicts was abandoned in 1840, and in 1842 the 
district was declared open to settlement, and the first sale of country 
lands occurred in the following year. Queensland was at this time a 
portion of the colony of New South Wales, under the designation of 
the Moreton Bay district, and while it was created a separate colony 
in 1859 its mineral land laws continued for m.any years to be based 
upon those of New South Wales. 

The land regulations of New South Wales in 1843 announced that 
all deeds would convey to the purchaser everything above and below 
the surface, except that in some cases "precious minerals or metals 
might be reservea if they were known to greatly abound, but not other- 
wise." The reservation of coal which was enforced in New South 
Wales until 1847 because of the agreement with the AustraUan Agri- 
cultural Company was never enforced in Queensland, and this State 
began its public lands history bv freely selUng all mineral values. 
Under these conditions the coal-bearing lands in the vicinity of 
Brisbane were sold, and the first coal mine was opened at Ipswich in 
1843. 

The assertion by the governor of New South Wales of the right of 
the government to all gold in lands, whether alienated or not, which 
followed the discovery of gold in 1851, did not prove of much practical 
moment in Queensland. Gold was not discovered here in paying 
quantities until 1858, and by this time the right of the government 
to gold in private lands was no longer enforced. Since 1885 a reser- 
vation of gold has been inserted in all deeds, but no steps have been 
taken to enforce the common-law right. 

The discovery of gold in 1858 was followed bv the discovery of 
copper in 1861, and with the passage of a law authorizing the sale of 
mmeral lands at 20s. per acre, after development work of equal 
amount, considerable areas of copper-bearing lands were sold. In the 
late sixties and early seventies many important mining fields were 
discovered, including the Gympie, Ravenswood, Charters Towers, and 
Palmers Creek gold fields, the Stanthorpe tin field, and the Mount Perry 
and Cloncurry copper fields. With these gold discoveries the need of 

a Australian Mining Law Report No. 7. Not formally transmitted to President. 
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a revision of the New South Wales gold fields law of 1857, which had 
been in force in Queensland up to that time, became evident, and there 
resulted the Queensland gola fields act of 1874. New and amending 
mining acts followed from time to time, and the country is just now 
endeavoring to codify and revise its mining law as was done p v West- 
ern Australia in 1904, by Tasmania in 1906, and by New South Wales 
in 1906. 

The history of the policy of the government of Queensland with 
regard to the alienation of minerals shows the following stages: 

From settlement of colony in 1843 to 1885: No reservation of minerals in deeds. 

1843 to 1860: Lands sold without regard to mineral values until discovery of gold 
in 1858, when government instituted policy of refusing to sell anv lands ^' when there 
was any reason to suppose that they contamed gold. '^ Under tne gold fields act the 
governor could declare specified areas gold fields and practically exempt the lands 
tiierein from sale. 

1860 to 1872 : Mineral lands other than gold sold in areas not exceeding 640 acres at £ 1 
per acre after an expenditure in development of a like amount. Goal lands were not 
sold between 1860 and 1865. After 1860 all leases contained a reservation of all min- 
erals with the right to mine on pavment of damages. 

1872 to 1882: Mineral lands sold in areas not exceeding 320 acres at 30s. per acre 
after an expenditure of £1 per acre in development work. 

• 1882 to aate: Sale of known mineral lands practically abandoned and policy of 
leasing such lands enforced in all cases. Governor empowered to constitute, by proc- 
lamation, any portion of the public land a mining district. The effect of this was 
generally to reserve the land from sale, but even in a mining district lands not known 
to contain minerals were sold. 

1885 to 1892: Gold reserved in all deeds. 

1892 to 1898: Gold reserved in all deeds. Silver as well as gold reserved in all deeds 
for lands sold within a mining district or ^old field. 

1898 to 1899: Silver and gold reserved m all deeds. 

1899 to date: Silver and gold reserved in all deeds. In gold fields and mining dis- 
tricts copper, tin, opal, and antimony are also reserved, in addition to silver and gold. 
The total area of all gold field and mineral fields was, in 1905, 12 per cent of the total 
area of the State or 51,011,433 acres. Since 1901 coal has been reserved in deeds for 
certain areas. An act is pending reserving all minerals in all deeds. 

As a result of the free sale of mineral land prior to 1882 there are 
many freehold mining properties in the important jnining camps. 
The leases issued since that time often cover areas adjacent to free- 
hold properties, but the leaseholders do not appear to suffer any 
disadvantages from this condition. 

Notwithstanding the free cale of mineral lands prior to 1882, the 
fact that, as to land sold prior to 1885, the government has never 
enforced its common-law rig:ht to the gold and the fact that the most 
important mineral discoveries were made prior to these dates, the 
bulk of the mineral production now comes from government lease- 
hold. In 1906, 91 per cent of the total mineral production other 
than gold came from government leasehold, and including gold over 
95 per cent came from this form of tenure. The country m which 
this result has been attained has an area slightly less than the com- 
bined areas of Arizona, Nevada, Utah, New Mexico, and Texas, and 
in 1905 produced approximately as much gold as all these States, 
one-eighth as much coal, one-eighteenth as much copper, and one- 
thirty-sixth as much silver. 
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"raiBMS AUD OONBITItn^S Of 1.EASES. 

About the ttme of the eiadiaustioA id tbe rich aUuriAl depodtfi whi^ 
caused the Qympie gold field rwah in 1M7 jpitjaUe reefs ymm diseov*- 
ered at this ^nt, am in « short time geld leases were issued iinder the 
New South Wales gold fi^elds aet of 1857. Before this time gold had 
been developed in Queensland wholly on miners' right claims or on 
freehold lana. Mining for minerals other than gold was conducted on 
a system of development and final purchase very similar to that 
which has prevailed in the United States for many years. The first 
lease for imn^al other than gold was issued in 1871 for the purpose of 
mining for copper on Island No. 6 of the Percy group, llie period 
was ten years and the rent £5 for the first year, £15 for the second 
year, £25 for the third year, and increased at the same rate up to £55 
for the sixth year at which amount it remained for the balance of the 
lease. No Queensland law at this time provided for mining leases 
other than for gold mining unless one considers the order in council of 
1855, which was issued to the governor of New South Wales while 
Queensland was still a portion of that Province and which had not 
been specifieally repealed in (Queensland. In the following year 
specific provisions regarding leasing were incorporated in the mineral 
lands act of 1872. This act still aUowed the sale of the mineral free* 
hold on very liberal terms, and yet a number of miners elected to 
take leases at 5 shillings per acre per year instead of buying the 
freehold at 30 shillings per acre. The nrst application for aiease 
imder this act bears the date of August 27, 1872. In the mineral 
lands act of 1882 no provision was miMle for the sale of min«*al lands, 
and since that time the leasing of minerals has been the binding 
policy of the Government. 
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The temm tttai eondiiixmB <m whieh ndni^ Ibb&m hare been issued 
at different times in Queensland are shown in the following table: 

TenM mi ^fUnHtkyw ymda^ iMikWininff hum hxuft h^m mued at dififeni $iikn in 

Q mt m Und. 



Gold-flelds act, 1857. 




fi 

II 



OoUUfleMi 
aat,1874. 



r I 



Tenn of years: 

Gold 

MtoetBii otbcr than eoitt. 
Period foe which renawable: 



MioenkioMier ttaMk gold.. 
Maximum area in acres: 

AUovi^ .acTM .. 

Beef d«.... 

Minerals other than gold 

asdcMi: 

Coal 

Rent per acre per Tear: 

oStL. 

Minerals other than gold 

aadeMl 

Coal 



OB 9'oss output: 



MfcMl iiH otifef tl— gdM 

andooaL 

Cbal...., 

DerclopquBt wntfitka* eoi' 
presMG m men x)er acre per 



Gold , 

Minerals other than gol«l 

andooaL 

Coal 

DtvtiopniiBnt cODdkioM e» 
pressed in money per acre 
perywtf: 

Minerals (]4.Ker tKan gofd 

and coal*.. ^ 

Coal 



21 



21 



n 



•ii} 



21 



21 



8 
400 



1 ^^ 



(*) 



t5 



2S 



320 



46^100 



«320 



f£b 



Nene. 



(*) 



£1 



S\ 



) *• 



(0 



O) 



W 



If one. 



Kooe. 



1». 



{••«. 



21 



afll 
^21 



A) 



100 
320 



£1 



vm. 

Gd. 



(•> 



^ntf. 



(«) 



C) 



(») 



(«) 



} W 



1/5 {-j-^g- 



i 

1/16 

1/10 



(♦) 



^) 



0»> 



(0 



(•) 






^ 

(^ 



vn 






21 
^ -21 

I2»-100 



nio^Bo 

1»280 
A«l 



6d. 

(") 
None. 

(») 



1/10 
1/50 



£20 
£2J 



a Under acts and regulations in force at time of such renewiEd. 

b On sucik tmaoB as aUnlster deems eqoftabls. 

cNoUmit. 

#0rdinar7niBximum.2Baefe8; maybemactelOOonaoeountofspeelaldliBoalCles. A lease of 300 
may he issued for nM Ofedslng. 

e G40 acres may be granted as a reward for a dlsooyery. 

/ Per acre or pet 100 variB. 

g Such rent and royalty as may be agread upon. 

k In a dredging lease, &. Od. 

i On all gold exported a duty of 2s. 6d. per ounce was paid until 1M8»w1m& the charge waft rednced to as. 
The dutywas further reduced on July 1, 1872, to Is., and on June 30, 1873, to Od., and was finally abolished 



Ian. 1, 1874. 

i Not less . 

» For gold found m associatfon with mfnerals mined mder i^ lease for mtsevals other than gokf . 



I No royalty iftcharned on goki kaces eoircrfaig mWic lands, but a royalty of ]& per onnoa u eharg 
gold from land in which that mineral is reserved In the deed. IT gold ts mined in coiroeetibn wfth 
other mincfal on an ordinary mlDCfal lease, a royalty of 1 pet cent is dBMKed. 

m No royalty on geld leases oovering public lands; £s. per ounce is charged on gold obtained from a min- 
eral lease and Is. per ounce on gold ihmr prfrate laotkr. 

»3d. per ten first ten years: ML per ton thersaftec. 

o Fixed in each case on applicant's statement. 

yFlasdlneachoase. 

q Only labor accepted in ftilflllment of devetopment conditions. 
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Area. — ^The tendency of mining legislation in Queensland; as in 
other parts of Australasia, has been to increase the maximum size of 
mining leases. While in the early history of gold mining no liroit 
was fixed by law for the size of a gold-mimng lease, it was m practice 
smaller than allowed to-dav. Under the mining act of 1898 the 
maximum area was increased from 25 to 50 acres, and in the proposed 
mining act an increase to 100 acres for reef deposits is suggested. 
Notwithstanding this suggested increase in the maximimi size the 
proposed bill emphasizes tne fact that for all ordinary cases 26 acres 
IS a fair maximum for a gold lease. Such statistics as are avail- 
able show a practical result similar to that found in New South Wales, 
where 90 per cent of the leases are for less than half the maximum 
area. In Queensland, where the maximum area is 50 acres, the aver- 
age size of the gold leases now in force is only 19 acres, and with a 
maximum of 160 acres for minerals other than gold and coal the 
average size of 1,334 leases is only 22 acres. 

Under existing mining law no area can be worked as one property 
under a mining Tease, or mining leases, which exceeds the maximum 
fixed for a single lease. The umon of leases up to the usual maximum 
is allowed, but no provision is made for larger areas, and the working 
of any larger area as one property requires a special act of parliament. 

A slight evasion of this pnnciple is found in provision for 'dredging 
claims in the regulations. The need, for dredging purposes, oi 
larger areas than 50 acres was not fully appreciated when the 1898 
mining act was passed, and this demand has been met by providing 
for '* dredging claims.'' The law permits the minister of mines to fix 
the size of claims and to determine the conditions under which the 
same may be held, but when the maximum of a dredging claim was 
fixed at 300 acres, the labor conditions prescribed, and a rental of 
2s. 6d. per acre per year assessed, the distinction between a claim and 
a lease oecame only a difference in name. The proposed mining bill 
only recognizes this condition when it provides for dredging leases 
on the same terms that are now fixed for dredging claims. 

Special leases have on several occasions been authorized in con- 
nection with the construction of railroads^ and these are discussed 
under the heading of ''Development conditions." In 1902 the union 
of four leases of 50 acres each at Gympie was specially authorized by 
act of Parliament for the purpose of encouraging deep sinking. Un- 
der this act the new 200-acre lease was to be free from labor condi- 
tions for the first eighteen months, but thereafter the usual condi- 
tions should apply. The lessee was required to sink a shaft to a 
depth of not less than 4,000 feet within four years, and to deposit the 
sum of £5,000 as surety for compliance with this condition; the 
money to be repaid at the rate of £500 for every like amount spent 
on the shaft, and the balance, if any, to be forfeited if the company 
failed to fulfill its agreement. 

Development conditions, — ^The condition that a mining holding other 
than a freehold should be actually developed has always been sine 
qua non in Queensland. In the early days this condition of develop- 
ment was naturally expressed as the continuous labor of a specified 
number of men. As larger work was undertaken the capitalists 
claimed, with some show of justice, that the amount of money ex- 
pended was under certain conditions a fairer gauge of a company's 
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bona fides than the mere employment of a given number of men, 
and demanded the expression of the development conditions in money 
per acre per year instead of men per acre per year. This change has 
been consistently opposed bv the Labor party, because it sees m the 
requirement that men should be' employed a better guarantee that 
those living in the neighborhood of the property will find employ- 
ment. This poUcy is perhaps shortsighted, but is one that has had 
to be fought throughout Australia. In the proposed mining bill 
such a change has Deen made, and it is the incorporation of the 
innovation that has delayed the passage of the bill. 

Queensland has, however, on several occasions recognized hy 
special enactments the principle that the capitalist could show his 
honest intention of developing a property without actually employing 
men on the ground leased. In 1897 Parliament passed the Chillagoe 
railroad act, which authorized the issuance to a company of thJee 
men of leases for fifty years for the lead, copper, and tm in areas not 
exceeding in the aggregate, 2,000 acres in the vicinity of Ghillagoe at 
an aimual rent of £1 per acre, or double that usually charged, on con- 
dition that it construct within four years a raiboad 100 miles long, 
which would be subject to government control, and might be pur- 
chased by the Government at the end of the fiftv years. In return 
for this proof of the company's sincerity and of tne additional rental 
charge tne Government agreed to waive the usual development con- 
ditions on the areas leased. 

In 1900 an act was passed empowering the Government to grant 
to the Callide Coal Company fifty-year leases to an area aggregating 
2,560 acres, which was already held under lease by that company, on 
condition that it construct within four years a railroad 75 nmes long, 
which road was to be subject to government control, and might be 
purchased by the Government after fifty years. In this case the 
one concession to the company was that it would be relieved of the 
development conditions on the %reas leased until the completion of 
the railroad, but no longer. In all other respects the leases should be 
subject to the usual covenants of rent, royalty, and labor conditions. 
In this case the company was required to deposit with the Govern- 
ment a sum of £2,500, to be forfeited, together with all rights to the 
leases, if it did not complete the railroad in a specified time. 

In the same year the Albert River, Burketown, and Lilydale tram- 
way act was passed which empowered the government to grant to the 
Queensland Silver Lead Company leases to all the minerals in not 
exceeding 2,000 acres of land for not exceeding fifty years at a rental of 
£ 1 per acre, free from all conditions of development if the company con- 
structed within six years a railroad 120 miles long, subject to the same 
conditions of control and purchase. In this case the deposit of a for- 
feit of 5 per cent of the estimated cost of construction was required, 
this sum and the leases to be forfeited if the railroad was not con- 
structed in the time named. 

The Glassford Creek tramway act, passed the same year, authorized 
the granting of leases for fifty years for all the minerals except gold 
and silver in not exceeding 2,560 acres at the usual rent and royalty 
fixed by the rnining act, which leases were to be forfeited if within three 
years the company did not construct a railroad 33 miles long. Until 
the railroad was completed no development was required on the land 
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leased, and after the ootnpletion el the nttlit>ad '^tlie hikfor eo^Fenffiite 
shaft be deexfied to be suffierenlfly pefformed if the tx>t8l iif(iri[>er e< 
men praseribed in reepeet of alt Itaasee* is emploTed in or «pen asiy 
part of the mineral lands or on or about the tramway." In this case 
the company was reqnirod to deposit £2,500, this sum to be forfeited 
with the leases if the railroad was not ccnstracted in the time named. 

A similar act was pased in 1991 infoiving* a railroad 260 miles long 
and teases of areae not exceeding m tho aggregate 5,000 acres in the 
vicinity of Cloncurry ibr aH minerals except gold at twice- the usnai 
rental. The deposit required in this case was £10*000^. 

These enactments are the nearest approach, in Queensland, to the 
railroad land grants made by the UnMed States in tt^ same stage of 
its development. 

BenewoM. — The present laws prnvidcr for ttie renewal of leases for 
gold on such terms as are fixed by the acts and i^egtsla^RS in force at 
the time of snch renewal and for minerals other than gold on snch 
contritions as the ministor may deem e^pritable. Itt the pending 
mining IwH the policy is adopted of allowmg renewal in all cases on 
such terms as are then fixed by the acts* and reflations Iftien m force. 

RoyttUy. — ^In the public lands the generid government p<4ief, 
except with regard to coal, is not to charge a royattr on minerals. 
This wontd seem to indicate a feeKng that while the development of 
all other minerals should be encouraged the devek>pment of coal may, 
to this slight degree, be retarded to the advantage of the country. 
While this attitude is by no means logical it is common to several of 
the Austcalian States. 

White' royalty on goM is not collected m connection with leases 
covering pubiio hinds, a charge of J shilling per ounce is made f&r 
gold ofc^amed from land in which that sufas<^nce has been s^ci£k;aBy 
reserved in the deed — ^tflat is to say, aB fend sold, or for wmch a new 
deed has been issued, since 1^895 — and m m fieu of a ground rental. 
If g(Ai' is» imned in cewnection withr some other nauneral on* e^fdinary 
mineral leases a royalty of 1 per cent is charged, but in^ this case the 
government may require or the tessee may* elect to take out a gotd 
nuning lease on which no royahtr » charged. 

Fbffdtwfie, — For tke firsts two oreachee of the covenant of nuy tease 
the minis^^er may inflict a fine of not exceedbig £100. If the fine is 
unpaid or the lessee is' guilty of a third broach t*ie tease may be 
forfeited. Forfeiture for noncompliance with labor conditions is 
effected bjr an- action befbre a warden. The warden in this= respect 
acts as- an inspector and is- instructed to report any serious breaches. 
Bttt^, according to the under-secretary for mines, ''the onus of giving 
information is largely left to the minmg community who may, u they 
wish", apply for the rorfeiture of a holding' on which labor conditions 
are not fulfilled.'' Und^er thier lax system '^shepfeerdinff'^ — that is, 
the holding of claims or* leases without development— %ias become 
somewhat prevalent in Queensland. The general situation is, how- 
ever, somewhat better than that for the United States, where enormous 
areas are openly held either as claims or freeholds for purely specu- 
lative purposes without any intention en the part of the holcfer to 
develop the same. Companies who have the means to' develop must 
buy out these speculators before they can begin the develbpment of 
the region involved. 
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The dAtfy deedft ol grant ^ QiMenftia&d c^ntam no rdienrftticni ^ 
the royal in«tab, affid lathough this r0gi4>n wa« ir Mrti^xfi of TSeur South 
Watotf at tbi time that the co«imoii-Ia^ rightof tka gorr^rBrmeoat to the 

fold in aU lands wasr pfodaimed hf QGfWm&f Fitz^^ff ifi lS5t, this 
octrine kM nei^r been €»forc»ed in this 6tate. The deeimm of the 
privy ecriEDdl ia 1877 thai under the eommon hm a gmsvl m Australia 
doe» n^ pass to the grantee thie gold Mid »>ver ti^ may be found 
under the land descsibed m the grant, unless i^ kde^hn that sm>eh 
minerals shottki pass iA expresSky stated in apt and pi^eiie w^yrds 
(WooUey i^. Attome^-^Oeneral Yktoria); has ikeret h^mi emforoed in 
Queenslanrd, thou^ it has led to several pi^^risie»s at law and trans* 
aetions which womd otherwise be iinmteifigiMlid* 

The property on which there has since been developed the famous 
Moimt Morgan mine was purchased in 1864 as low-grade agricultural 
land, and tne deed of grant coaveyin^ the freehold of this property 
contained no reservation of mineral. Gold was discovered on this 
property br the Morgan Brothers in ISS^, and they purchased it from 
the original patentee at £1 per acre. When the magnitttdi» of the find 
was shown by <ferelopment sevt^ral attempts' wwie^ made to attadk the 
title cm the basis that und^ the common law the frtefcoMer bad no 
right tor the gold. These suits were all instituted by private parties 
and were suecessivety dismissed (m the grt)und that w^ the damaants 
could not show a better title than the company in possession there was 
no justice in transferring the titte, and that whatever mayor may not 
have been the right of the freeholdef to mine the gbld the contestants 
clearly had no claim at all. Had the government, fhmtigh the 
attorney-general, instituted suit the common-law r^ht of the govern- 
ment wotud dearly have been invofred and the remilt would have been 
differenty but the government remained quieseetrt and the company 
continued to develop the gold. 

Up to the dose of 189» this' mine produced £4,726,380 worth of gold 
and puid dividends amounting to £5,350,090. Recognizing the 
enormous vahre and long Kfe of the property, the company be^n to 
fear that if a radical government came into power it might enftrrce 
the common-law right of the state, ckim all the goM in the tend*, and 
demand an accounting from the company for the gold aheady 
extraeted. There therefore appeared in the mineral lands act 
am^Qd^nt act of 1^4 clauses introduced at the request of the Mount 
Morgan Company, which gave to any freeholder the r^t to surrender 
his land to the government, and upon such surrender to receive in lieu 
thereof agrant specifically reservmg^ to the government ali gold and 
silver. Tm owner of such surrenfdered hind was giveoi the preference 
right to make, within thirty days after sudi starender, an application 
for a goW-minin^ lease covering the land involved. On such teases 
the TOvemment charged a royalty of Is. per matee of gold produced. 
The Mount Morgan Company immediateff surrendered the 7S acres 
of its freehold which contained the deposits they were then working, 
received therefor three government leases of 29 acres each, and has 
since paid a royalty of 1 shilling pec ounce. 

In ether words, a strong and powerful msning company with a title 
as compietef]^ conveying the gold as any title in the Utiited' States, 
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except certain patents under the mineral land laws, voliintarily sur- 
renders its grant, receives in lieu thereof one in which the gold and 
silver are specifically reserved, and takes out government leases 
covering the surrendered area, thus voluntarily imposing on itself a 
tax of Is. per ounce of the gold produced. The royalty now paid by 
this company under this arrangement exceeds $30,000 per year. 

No attempt is now made by the government to enforce its right to the 
gold on freehold property. Owners may either follow the example 
of the Moimt Moi^an Company or mine the gold on their own responsi- 
bility as in the united States. It is, however, more than probable 
that within the next few years the government will assert its right in 
this respect and provide for mining on private nroperty along the 
lines followed by the Western Australian law. ouch provisions are 
made in the new mining bill and meet the approval of the great 
majority of people in Queensland. 

miner's rights AND CLAIMS. 

Under the New South Wales gold fields act of 1857, which was in 
force in Queensland until 1874, miner's rights were issued for a period 
of one year on payment of 10s. These miner's rights gave to the 
holders the right to search and mine for gold only. Those mining for 
gold on a proclaimed gold field without such a license were liable to 
fine. The holder of a miner's right could stake out any number of 
gold claims of the size prescribed by the regulations. In 1874 the 
period for which a miner s right could be issued was increased to ten 
years, but the fee per year remained the same. 

The mineral lands act of 1872 provided for *' mining licenses." 
which were issued for one year on payment of 10s. and gave to tne 
holders the same rights as to minerals other than gold, over such 
areas as were proclaimed mineral districts, that miners' rights con- 
veyed as to gold. The operation of mining licenses was extended in 
1882 to all public lands. In 1898 the minmg license was abandoned 
and the miner's right was extended to cover all minerals. The fee 
now charged for a miner's right is 5s. per acre per year and the term is 
fixed at not exceeding ten years. In the new bill it is proposed to 
reduce this period to one year and better results can undoubtedly be 
obtained with this change. 

Under the present law there is no limit to the number of claims 
that may be held under one miner's right. It is also held that after 
a person takes possession of a claim he may hold that claim indefi- 
nitely without renewing his miner's right, provided that he does the 
required amount of development work. This feature of the system 
in Queensland gives rise to the same difficulty that is found m the 
United States; it is impossible for the government to tell what land 
is and what land is not covered with vahd mining claims. In Queens- 
land, however, development conditions are more rigid and forfeiture 
can be effected more readily. 

The areas which may now be held as mining claims and the labor 
required are as follows: 

Ordmary reef claims. — For gold: One holder of a miner's right is entitled to 50 feet 
alon^ suppoeed line of the reef by a width of 400 feet. The whole or any part of this 
widtn may, at the option of the miner, be marked off on either side of {he reef. No 
more than ten such claims may be taken up conjointly but concentration of labor on 
one of a group of contiguous claims, not exceeding a total of 1,000 feet iJong the reef. 
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may be allowed. On such claims one man must be employed continuously for every 
100 leet along the line of reef included in the claim until the claim is payable; then, 
one man for every 50 feet. 

For minerals other than gold: One man's ground is 200 by 350 feet. No more than 
ten such claims can be taken up conjointlv but concentration of labor on one of a eroup 
of contiguous claims not exceeding a total length of 4,000 feet along the supposed line 
of the reef may be allowed. Such claims must be continuously worked by one man 
for every 200 feet along the line of the reef included in the claim. 

Alluvial claims. — ^For gold: Ordinarily one holder of a miner's right is entitled to 
100 by 50 feet, but in wet groimd 100 by 100 feet is allowed . Not exceeding ten holders 
of miner's right may combine to take up 10 men's ground as one claim. 

For minerals other than gold : One man's ground 300 by 300 feet. Not exceeding ten 
claims may be taken up conjointlv. 

All alluvial claims must be worked continuously by one man for each man's ground 
contained therein. 

Dredging claims. — Not exceeding 300 acres; length along river or shore of ocean not 
to exceed 6 miles. One man must be continuously employed for every mile, or frac- 
tion of a mile contained in the claim, or the holder must keep continuously employed 
and fully manned machinery to the value of £1,000 for each hundred acres in the claim, 
but the value of such machmery shall in no case be less than £3,000. On a dredging 
claim a rental of 2s. 6d. per acre per year is charged. 

All claims except ordinary alluvial claims must be registered. 

PROSPECTING AREAS. 

As to minerals other than coal prospecting areas may be staked 
out on the basis of a miner's right; in coal a special prospecting license 
must be obtained. 

Any holder of a miner's right mav, subject to the approval of the 
warden, and only with such approval, mark out and hold the following 
areas: 

For reef or alluvial gold: 
Within a gold field — 

Between 400 yards and 1 mile from nearest mine which is in opera- Yard& 

tion or has been operating within a period of 6 months 150 x 150 

Between 1 and 3 miles from nearest mme, etc 200 x 200 

More than 3 miles, etc 300x300 

Outside a gold field 400x400 

For minerals other than gold or coal: 

Within a mineral field — Acres. 

Between 1 and 5 miles from nearest mine, etc 10 

Between 5 and 10 miles, etc 20 

More than 10 miles, etc 40 

Outside a mineral field 160 

Prospecting areas must be continuously worked by at least one man, 
must be registered, and this registration must be renewed monthly. 
This montmy renewal of registration is designed to prevent the sort 
of shepherding that has been found objectionable m claims. The 
prospector must report the discovery of minerals and on such report 
IS entitled to a prospecting or a reward claim in addition to the ordi- 
nary claim to which he is entitled. The prospecting or reward claim 
in case of minerals other than gold and coal is of the same size as the 
prospecting area. In the case of gold it varied as follows: 

Along line of reef. 
Reef gold: ^^^ 

If distant not more than 1 mile from reef that is being worked 150 

If distant between 1 and 2 miles 200 

If distant between 2 and 10 miles 300 

If distant over 10 miles 500 

t In all casee the width is 400 feet. 
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JfWitb€f of ottKftttry CwCKttt^. 

Between 400 yards and half a mile 8 

Between half a mil© and 1 nrfle 3 

Between 1 and 2 mfl€» 4 

Between 2 and 9 mifes S 

Orer 9 mif ev f 

I#v«i7 prof^eting claim b attoched to an ovdkiafy cUm of i£>t 
lea» than ofie man's ^cmetA, and thep wfacfe m d&mt&i ode ten»m«Bti. 

These proTEsionsf for pnoepetifcg defedtely lead oalj to clafaxis. 
Provisions for exclusive prospecting privileges over targe areas p€e- 
liminary to taking up lease® have not^eeB deemed necessary ktQueens- 
land. A special prospecting license is issued in connedamn witfe eoal 
mining covering the same area as a reward lease^ or twice the arta 
of an ordinary lease^ but in this c€ise the same rent is cLaxged for 
the license that is ehasged fer the lead». 

EXTENT or OPEBATIONa. 

The mmes department doe$^ not prepare any statistics givuig the 
total acreage held as claims and prospecting areas, but it is stated 
that while tracts of considerable size aro tield under these forms of 
tenure as soon as important finds are made these holdings are usually 
converted inMo feasee. The Buinber of xaiaer^s r^hte issued during 
the past five years sad l^e ateas held under kasa oq tii» 3l£il day^ 
December of each year are shown in the following table: 

Table showing Twrnber of miner's rights issued chtrhtg each pear and areas Aeftf tmder koH 
an December St, foam 190$ to T99Sy indvuH^. 



1 


1902. 


1903. 


1^904. 


1S05. 


1006. 


UffMK'ttVlpht^, , 


9,a61 

7€i 

652 
16,150 

27 
4^387 


lt,47» 

i4,im 

605 
19,808 

26 

4)4U 


1^971 

$^ 
I6',499 

461 

, 11,508 

» 
5,479 


9U 
16, ^£24 

tf 


11,533 
543 


Gold mLauie leases: 

Number 


Total area in msn». 


10,067 

1,302 
20,916 

32 


Lms« formixierals other than gold or ooak 


Total area in acres 


Leases for coal mining: 


Total area in acres ,. 


7,891 





The relatively small area under lease for coal is due to* the fact that 
the most favorably situated coal fields are in the regions first settled 
and so passed into private hands during the period whe» no attempt 
was made to reserve mineral lands, l^ese areas are of sueh Mze a^ 
are so favorably situat^id that the demand for other sotire«» of coal 
supply has arisen only in the last few years. This demand ie growing, 
and the tol^al area held under government coa) lease may be eixpeeted to 
rapidly increase in the future. 

RESULT OF TEST OF GOVERNMENT MINERAL LEASEHOLD. 

There is in Queensland the sam;^ general satisfaction with the policy 
of government leasehold of minerals that is found throughout Aus- 
tralia. The royal commission on mining appointed in 1897 to, among 
other things, **mquire into and report as to the best mode ia which 
assistance can be rendered to develop tiie mineral resources xrf the 
colonies'' did not deem the absolute sale of mineraJk worthy of even 
passing notice as a means toward this end. This was onhy thirteen 
years after the abandonment of the policy of selling mineral lands, 
and the feeling in this respect has not changed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AuSTBALASIAir MiNBRAL LUABOTG .• 

T^ rocent mining enactments of all the Aiutralaaian . States^ 
regardless of politicalcQimplexioa, are based on the policy of mineral 
letsehold. Not onljr do all the political partieB of Australia to-day 
hjeartilr indorse this policy, but it repFesents a gradual evolution 
from the prancipie of ireohold; through stages Yarfing somewhat in 
different ata tes. 

The mining laws of all Hhoae States require oantin«ioufl development^ 
tiiB eirforcemeat of which b incompatible with thie state of f refold. 
Derelopment as a condition of possession was early reco^zed in 
mining practice in the United States; but tiie anntiti assessment 
•work required by the present mining law fails to accomplish the con- 
tinuous develc^ment which is requisite to a proper utihzation of the 
mineral resources of the country. On this account the consideration 
of the extent to which tlie leasing poHcy succeeds in securing such 
dAvelopment becomes of vital interest. 

WE0TSBN AUSTRALIA. 

In Western Australia the development of the mineral land laws 
has been particularly simple. At tne time of the first mineral dis- 
coveries in 1842, mineral lands were sold under the same conditions 
ae agricultural lands. Later the purchase price was fixed and the 
o|>tion of leaae provided. In 1872-73 tine erection of a satisfactory 
mimng plant was made a iMrerequisite to purchase of the land and the 
rate or lease rent was reduced. Then, after the gold finds of 1885, 
the abandonment of the principle of eale became a state policy, and 
in 189B provision wqa made that land grants should contain a reser- 
vation erf all minerals. Hius, in Western Australia the sjBtem of 
leasehold and claim hold on the conditUMi of bona fide development 
came at a time most opportune for the test of practice. For the five 
years comprisiag 1881-1885 the average annual mineral production 
was less than £9,000, while for the past five years the annual output 
has ttcceeded £8,000,000. Not onlv was the law subjected to this 
p^raetieal test of great expansion in the mining indus^, but an inves- 
tigatkm by a ^nunission on mining showed mat throughout the gold 
fidds the verdiei was overwhelminghr in favor of leasing. 

The Bsme gisneral satisfaction with the ieaai»^ system is found in 
tbd Collie coal fields, although the coal opera4ionB are not compa- 
rable with tiite gold mining. The coal4aiul law has promoted the 
derdoitmeiii of the industry in this field, whioh is not so favored 
by XttAunl conrittimw as most of the Amerieasi coal lands. The 

« Aa midnm deMveied before the Conaervation ConuBiffBeB, ]>ecember B, 1908. 
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provisions of this law encourage prospectors by granting exclusive 

I)rospecting rights over a considerable area for a limited period, fol- 
owed by either reward or ordinary leases when discovery has been 
made. Continuous development is secured by the terms of the 
lease. The decision was reached in Western Australia that 2,560 
acres is a sufficient maximum for a single holding, except where the 
the coal seam is at a depth of oyer 1,000 feet, m which case 5,120 
acres is allowed, a decision which is in striking accord with the opin- 
ion independently reached in this country and embodied in one of 
the coal-land bills recently presented in (Jor^ress. 

The Western Australian mining law is, in short, a wonderfully 
symmetrical and carefully balanced enactment, and while it may 
not be, as a whole, applicable to American conditions, it contains 
many suggestive provisions which merit careful consideration, as 
they are not the iale vision of some theorist, but the mature enact- 
ment of a legislature whose members are chosen entirely by the voters 
of a great democratic mining State, a State which ranks among the 

greatest mining countries of the world and which as recently as 1904 
as reorganized and revised its mining laws to meet the practical 
workaday conditions of a mining region. 

The mining law of Western Australia is that of a State in which the • 
mining industry is of preeminent importance. The mineral exports 
of the country are from five to six times the total value of all other 
exports. It IS, moreover, a mining community in which the capital 
employed in development is almost wholly of foreign origin. On 
these accounts the evidence furnished by the development of mining 
laws in South Australia is to a large d^ree supplementary to that 
afforded by Western Australia. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

South Australia is a country in which mining occupies the subor- 
dinate position, the mineral exports amounting to less than one- 
tenth the value of the other exports, so that the mining law is that 
of the agricultural holder and local capitalist. 

In South Australia the alienation of minerals has been carried 
further even than in the United States, yet here, too, the principle of 
leasehold has developed and been fully tested. The history of th© 
mining law of this country becomes of especial interest to Americans, 
as it shows the practicability of introducmg a system of government 
leasehold after important mining properties had passed mto privat© 
ownership. 

There has resulted a surprising unanimity of opinion in favor of 
government leaseholds for all minerals. Mining engineers, opera- 



tors, and capitalists unite in asserting that mimng development is 
promoted more by leasehold than bv freehold. The leaders of tha 
several political parties agree that the matter of government lease- 



hold is not a party question. It is irnportant to note that the mining 
laws of both Western Australia and South Australia were developed 
under Conservative or Tory governments, and while a Labor govern- 
ment has been in power for some years in South Australia, these mining 
laws can not be characterized as '^ radical labor l^islation." They 
are, in fact, nonpartisan enactments which antedate the present 
supremacy of the Labor party. 
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VICTORIA. 

In Victoria the national mining law has been enacted under condi- 
tions strikingly like those under which the American mining law 
developed, but with very different results. Here, as in CaUfornia, 
there was, at the time of the discovery of gold, no law governing 
mining on the public lands. In both countries the discovery of vat 
uable gold fields resulted in an enormous immediate influx of popu- 
lation, and while the United States delayed dealing with the situation 
the Victorian government attacked the problem at once, and by the 
time of the passage of the American act of 1866 had evolved a very 
comprehensive mining law. In Victoria the development of the coal 
resources has been practically all under government leases, notwith- 
standing the fact that considerable areas of coal land are in private 
ownership. 

TASMANIA. 

The mining law of Tasmania has been commended in the Australian 
mining press as the model among the Australian laws from the stand- 

{)oint of the capitalist. This State was the first to provide that no 
ease should be forfeited for noncompliance with the development 
conditions during suspensions of work due to strikes. The last min- 
ing act also meets the demands of investors for more secure tenure, 
by providing for the expression of the development covenant in 
money instead of men and by allowing, under certain restrictions, the 
excess of development expenditure in one year as a credit on the 
requirements of the next. In Tasmania, at the time of the early 
discovery of coal under the existing policy of alienation of lands, the 
coal land.s passed into private ownership. Yet, to-day all the working 
coal mines are reported as operating under government leasehold, 
showing that the terms of leasing must have proved satisfactory. 
The present act permits consolidation of leases to any extent in the 
discretion of the minister of mining. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

New South Wales is the most important of the Australian States 
from the standpoint of its coal production. In this State there is 
the same general indorsement of mineral leasehold; indeed it may be 
said that there is absolutely no demand for private ownership of 
minerals. 

SUMMARY OF GOVERNMENT LEASING. 

The history of government leasing in Australasia and the tenure 
and conditions under which leases are to-day issued in the various 
States are summarized in the tables following: 
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Terms and conditions under which vUneraU are Uhday leased in Australasia, 



Western 
Australia. 



South 
Aus- 

trstSa. 



Ta»- 



Vietoda. 



New South 
Wihft. 



Queens- 



New 
ZelteBd. 



Tcnnofyean: 

For gold 

For other minerals 

Foreoatt 

Fordrtdgini; ... 

Maximnm area m acres: 

For gold 

For other miaerals 

Forooal 

For dredging 

Rent per acre per ywr: 

For gold 

For other minerals 

Forooal 

For dredging 

Ro3ralty: 

For gold (per ounce) . . . 

For other minerals 

For coal (per ton) 



42. 



15. 



21. 



21. 



10,- 



24.... 

48.... 

a20... 

6,000. 



5s... 
6d... 
6d... 



30.. 
40.. 
640. 
200., 

Is.. 

Is.., 
is.. 
Is... 



No limit. 

640 

•4§ 



£1... 

5s.... 
2s.«d. 



2s. 6d... 
ls.to£l. 
is. to £1. 



as... 
ao... 

100.. 



(to 

5s 

is 

2s. 6d. 



Fordredgitig 

Develfl^meot ooadittont, 
expressed In men per 
acre per year: 

~ old , 



None 

None 

3d. first 10 

y«ars,6d. 

there 



is.peroz.. 



'2i%. 



None. 



(«) 



None.. 



Pone 
one 
l.to 6d. 
per ton. 



1%. 



Forgo! 
For other 
Forooal 



For dredging 

Dey«lopmemt condittenB, 
expressed in money per 
acre per year: 



Nmie 



/Fixed by 
\ minister. 



•TTO- 



For gol 

For other minerals.. 

Foreoet 

Fordred^ng. 



MttSt be 
[ laftwr. 

30s 



Must 

b e 



£20. 



i£K)... 
{£2.... 
l£2. 



iFlxed by 
/ minister. 



Must be 
labor. 

£10 



60.. 
ICO. 



£1 

lOs 

6d 



None 

None 

3d. first 10 
yeaTs,Cd, 
ther-c- 
after.6 



I;; 



'42-62. 
186. 



160. 

320-1,000. 

2,000. 



7s. «d. 
2s. 6d. 

a.to%. 



2s. c 
i%. 
2d. to Is. 



4toi. 



Most »e 

labor. 



Such as may be fixed by regulation. 
b Rent a credit on royalty, 
c Only in North Island. 



None has been charged vp to this time. 



Summary of history of government mineral leasing in Australasia. 





Year of first government 
leases for— 


Year in 
which 
sale of 
kaowa 
mineral 
landwBB 
practi- 
<»lly 
aban- 
doned. 


Year of 
first res- 
ervation 

of all 
ntfosnls. 


Total 
arealicldi 

under 
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66,541 
»,157 
52,024 

84,546 

173,342 

38,874 
149,697 


8,556,841 
566,796 

1,739,129 

3,361,455 

7,017,940 
3,726,275 
3,622,786 


96 
±90 

100 


Victoria 


93 


New South Wales.... 
Queensland .... .... 


68 
01 


New Zealand 


±00 



•A considerable area is also held under miiUng claims, or as prospecting areas. 

b Date of act; date of first lease unknown, but soon after date given. 

c Special leases. 

<lNo reservations except in gold and mineral fields. 

'Isolated case; practically no known mineral land has been sold in New Zealand since 1860. 

/No reservations. 
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Ballarat, riot at 95 

Broken Hill mines, leasing of 124,130 

Borra Burra copper mine, yield of. 54 



California, abolition of Mexican gold law in. . 92-03 
gold law in, comparison of, ^th Victorian 91-98 

government in 94 

miner's law in 93 

Callahan, H. C. on leasing system 49 

Chaffy, B.J on American sneep industry 20-21 

Claims. 0M Mining claims; Coal claims. 

Coal, minerals included in laws for 31, 43 

prospecting for, areal rights in 30 

government aid in 26 

reservation of 92,99,117,119,160 

royalty on 75-76,80,131-132 

See also particular states. 

Coal claims, conditions of 65, 72-73 

See also Mining claims, particular states. 

Coal lands, development of 32, 44, 117, 119 

discoverer's rewards in 36, 37 

disposal of. 143-148,162,167 

laws controlling, Investigation of 11 

leases of 15-16, 

26-27, 30, 43, 60-61, 75-76, 79, 
109, 12a-124, 154-157, 162, 167 
See also Mineral lands, particular states. 
Coal-land law in United States, restrictions of. 26 

Cook, Joseph, on mining leases 18, 113 

"Crown," definition of 100 

D. 

Deakin, Alfired, on mining leases 18, 113 

Development, requirements of 26,27, 

28, 41-42, 49, 54, 62-63, 71, 80-82, 97-98, 
108-109, 116, 125-127, 156-167, 166, 173 

See also particular states. 

D&ek, William, on leasing system 50 

Discovery, doctrine of, impossibility of. . . 87, 9^94 

rewards for. 35. 39, 69, 86-87, 137-138, 160, 171-172 

See also particuiar states. 
Dredging, laws concerning. 26, 30, 31, 69, 132, 166, 171 

See also particular states. 



Eztralateral right, condeomation of. 15, 29, 93^94, 136 
natoreof 93,111,116^136-136 

F. 

Fearsby, O. R., on leasing system 49 

Fitsroy, Gov., action of. In New Soath 

Wales gold rush 94-96,119 

Forest Service in western Australia, compari- 
son of. with United States 13 

Forfeiture, conditions of 41-42, 

61, 64, 71, 81-82, 90, 109, 130-131, 167, 168 

initiative in 81 

See also particular ttates. 
Frontage claims, nature of 111-112, 136 
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Gold. See Minerals. 

Gold claims, conditions of 29, 64-66, 84-85 

See also Mining claims, particular slates. 
Gold leases, conditions of 68-61 , 8&-86 

See also Mineral leases, particfdar staies. 

Gold stealing, prevention of 25 

Gore. Henry, on mining leases. 18,113 

Grazing leases, investigation of 13 

workings of 20 

H. 

Hamilton, Richard, on mining law 15,51 

Homesteads, mfner^s, provisions for 34-36 

Horsepower, equivalent of. in men . 58, 63, 77, 125-127 

Hotham, Gov. , action of, in Victoria riots 96 

Hughee, F. G., on mhiing leases 18,89. 113 

I. 

Irvine, W.H., on mining leases 18,113 

J. 

Jenkins, A. G., on leasing system 49 

Judell,M. W., on leasing system 60 

K. 

Kalgoorlie, public opinion at 15,25,51 

L. 

Labor covenants, provisions of 32, 

41-42,60^1.6WJ3, 66, 71,80,82, 
90, 108-100, 130, 166-167, 166-166 
See also particular states. 
Land laws. See particular states. 

Lands, private, mining on 27-28, 

33, 42-45 , 67-68, 71-72, 101-103, 132-134 
See also particular states. 
Latrobe, Lt. Gov., action of, in Victoria gold 

rush 96 

Leases. See Mineral leases; Gracing leases. 
Loring, W. J., on mining leases 19 

M. 

McCombie, John, on mining laws 164-156 

Marshall, John, on leasing system 49 

Marjranaski, Modest, on leasine system 49 

Mason, Col., action of, in California gold 

rush 92-03,96 

Merin, A. H., on mining leases 18,113 

Mineral lands, development of. See Devel- 
opment. 

disiMMalof 13-16,26, 

38-44, 72-76, 91-92, 103, 11^-120, 142-148, 162 
leasing of. See Mineral leases. 

resumption of 71,74,150 

See also particular ttates. 

Mineral leases, combination of 31, 

61,79-«), 128-129, 154 

conditions of 29-33.40^1,45-47. 

56-€4, 75-82, 10(^-110, 124-132, 161 , 167, 164-169 

177 
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Mineral leases, oonyviton of, to freehold .... 40. 
44,46,67,124,147-148,164 

forf eiture of 41-42. 

61, 64, 71, 81-82, go, 100, 130-131, 167, 16S 

popalarltyof 15.17-19,26. 

48-51, 70, 80, 11»-114, 124, 130-140, 161, 160-170 

ranewatoof 43. 

67-58,60,76-70, 100, 120-130, 166, 168 

mmnary of 178-176 

8te alto partieuiar ttaUa, 

Mlnenls, AUenatioa of _ 17, 

68-66, 72-77. 00-02, 98-00. 
103-105. 114, 116-122, 139-140 
davelopment of. See Deyeiopm«nt. 
dUtaraat kind of, superimposed leases 

fbr .V:..... 86-86, 157 

discoyery of, rewards for. 36,30 

list of, included in law 31 

ownership of 27, 

60, 68, 65, 67, 72-74, 04-06, 9fr- 
loi, ll6, 132^134, 163, 160-170 

rasenratioaof 13-16, 

18, 37-38, 42, 63-66, 68, 72- 
76, 116-122, 140-150, 162 
See also portlctifof eUUee. 

Miner's homesteads, provisions for 84-85 

Miner's right, collateral rights under. 33-34 

eonditions of. 28-29, 

40, 64-65, 82-83, 8^-86, 00, 9&-97, 102- 
103, 110, 119, 122, 137,146, 168, 160, 170 
See also partieutor $t(Uee. 
Mining, extant of. . 47. 60, 77, 80, 113, 138-139, 160, 172 

goyemment encouragement of 26, 

88-60, 85-89, 112, 116-117, 137-138, 160, 172 

Sablloosebi 134,148 
ee also partietUar etatee, 

M ining clabns, cond i t ions of 28- 

80, 64-66, 83-84, 110-112, 122-123. 
136-137,146, Ia,l68,164,l70-I7l 
See aleo partteular etaiee. 

Mfahig commission, investigation by 14 

M i Qing law. See particular etatee. 
M ining men, opinions of, on leasing system . . 15, 
17, 18, 25, 4&-61, 89, 113-114, 
124, 130-140, 161, 160-170 

Mlntaig swbidles, prevention of 25 

Mlntaig tenements, description of 28-35 

See aleo Claims; Prospecting areas; Min- 
ing leases; Miner's homesteads; Mfaier's 
ri^t; Water rights. 

Molesworth, Robert, law Interpreted by 07 

Monopoly, curbing of. 26-27 

Moonta mine, disoovery of 57-68 

Morgans, H. A . M., on leasing system 50 

Mount Bischofl tin mine, production of. 76 

Mount Lyell mine, production of 76 

Mount Mormn mine, history of. 160-170 

New South Wales, agricultural land hi, dispo- 
sition of 117,120 

alluvial mining hi 136 

claims tai 122-123,185-136,137 

ooal in, development of 117,119 

reservation of. 09,117,119 

royalties on 131-182 

ooal lands hi. leasing of 123, 124 

development to, requirements of . . . 11 6, 1 25-1 27 

discovery rewards In 137-138 

dredgfaig fai 132 

extr^ateral right hi lll^lie^lS.'^lSG 

forfeiture in 130-131 

frontage claims In 136 

government in 94,95 

horsepower equivalent in 125-127 

labor covenant in 130 

mineral lands in, alienation of 119-120 

mineral leases in 122-132 

areaof 125-128,166 

combination of 128-129 

conditions of. 124-132 

conversion of, to freehold 124, 148 

forfeiture hi 130-131 

popularity of 124, 139-140, 176 

renewals of : 129-130 

results of 139-140 

summary of 176 

minerals in, alienation of. 116-122, 139-140 

ownerdiip of .» 116, 132-134 

reservation of. 116,117-122 
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New South Wales, mineral wealth of 115 

miner's right hi 119,122,137 

minhig boards hi 111,134-135 

mining oonmUsslon on laws of 123,133 

mining in, extent of 138-130 

government enoouiagement hi 116- 

117,137-138 

pabUousein 134 

minhsglawof. 115-140 

a(uninistration of 116 

development of 115-122 

results of. 139-140 

See dleo mineral leases in. 

private lands hi, mining on 132-134 

prospecting areas in 137 

prospecting in, government aid in 138 

rentals hi 103,124,125-127,134 

royaltiestai 103,123,125-127,131-134,137 

silver in 132 

New Zealand, agricultural land in, disposal of. l<n 

claims in 146,151,168 

coal-land laws of, investigation of 11 

ooal lands, disposal of. 143-146,148 

leases on 154,156,156-157 

resumption of. 160 

discoverers rewards in 100 

development in, requirements of 156-157 

dual tenure hi 167 

forfeiture in 167 

government of 144,145-146 

labor covenant in , 156-157 

landlawsof 1©-143, 146-147 

mineral lands of, disposal of. 142, 

143,144,14^-148 

resumption of 150 

See aleo mineral leases in. 

mhieral leases hi 143-146,151-167 

application for 155-150 

areaof 154 

combination of 154 

conditions of. 151-167 

conversion of, to freehold 147-148 

forfeiture in 167 

popularity of 161 

renewals of 166 

reservation of. 140-150 

results of 161 

summary of 176 

mineral wealth of. 143-144 

mtaier's right hi 145,168,160 

mining districts in, creation of 148-140 

mhiing in, extent of 160 

government aid to 160 

public use hi 148 

mining law of 144-160 

comparison of, with United States. 141-144 

development of. ; 144-147 

results of 161 

See aleo mineral leases in. 

prospecting in 158-160 

rentals in 151,153,155 

royalties hi 144,151,153,155 

strikes hi, labor exemption during 157 

waste-lands law in 140-155 

Northern Territory, note on 53 



Petroleum cUdms, discovery of 87 

Private lands. ^Stm Lands, private. 

Prospecting, government aid in 26, 

138,158-160,171-172 
Prospecting areas, holding of, conditions of. . 30, 
64-66,83-86,90,137 
Q. 

Queenland, claims in 164,170-171 

coal land in, disposal of. 162,167 

development in, requirements of 166 

discovery, rewards in 171-172 

dredgmgto 166,171 

forfeiture in 168 

E»vemmentof. 162 
bor covenant in 166-168 

mineral lands in, disposal of 162 

mineral leases in 164-160 

areaof. 166-166 

conditions of 164-160 

cost of 164-166 
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i^oMDlaiid. mineral leases in, foifeiture of . . . . 168 

mineral leases in, popularity of lOd-170 

renewals of 168 

results of 172 

summaryof 176 

minerals in, ownership of 163, 160-170 

reservation of 150,162 

resmnptionof 169-170 

miner's right in 170 

mining in, extent of 172 

mining law of 162-172 

development of. 162 

results of 172 

Su qUo mineral leases in. 

prospecting m 170-172 

railroads m, encouragement of 167-168 

rentals to 164-166 

royalties In 165,168 

shepberdingm 168 

R. 

Railroads, enoouragement of. 167-168 

Rason. C. H., acknowledgments to 11 

Rentals, exaction of 61-62, 78-79, 84, 103, 

107, 124-127,134, 161, 163, 166, I64r-166 
Set also partieuiOT states. 
Reservation. See Minerals, reservation of. 

Rhodes, Charles, on mining leases 166 

Royalties, exaction of 63-66, 

68, 62, 80, 02. 103, 107, 109, 110, 123, 126- 
127, 131-134, 137, 144, 161, 163, 166, 165, 168 
8u alto particttlttr states. 

S. 

Bheep, In Australia and United States, com- 

parlsonof 21 

Shepherding leases, prevention of 60, 168 

Skewes. Edward, on leasing system 60 

South Australia, area and population of 63 

claims In 64-66 

abandonment of 66 

cost of 64 

labor on 66 

coal claims In 66 

coal leases in 60-61 

development in, requirement of 64, 62-63 

discoverer's rewards in 60 

dredging leases in 69 

gold claims in 64-66 

Sold leases in 58,59,60-61 
orsepower in, equivalency of, in com- 
puting labor 58,63 

labor covenant in 62-63,66 

waiving of. 63 

lands In, disposition of 17, 53-64, 61, 70 

mineral leases in, area of. 58-69,60-61 

combination of 61 

conditions of 66-64 

conversion of, to freehold 67, 148 

enforced taking out of 64 

forfeiture of 64 

history of 45,66 

popularity of 17-19,57,70,174 

renewals of 57-60 

results of 69-70 

•ummaryof 176 

term of 69 

mhierals in, alienation of 17, 53-55, 99, 100 

ownership of 53, 55, 67 

reservation of. 16-17,18,53-56,68 

royalties on 63-55,58 

miners right In 64-66 

mining in, encouragement of 68-60 

extent of holdfaigs for 60 

mining law of S&-70 

development of. 63-68 

summaryof 174 

workings of 60-70 

See also mineral leases in. 
private lands in, mineral development 

on 44,67-68,72 

preference right of owner 46 

proepeeting in 04-66 

areas for 66-66 

rantalsin 68^,61-62 

royaltiesin 68^,62 

•artM» rl^ta In, separatioin of mineral 
rlimts from 
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South Aufltnlia. waste-lands act in 54-^7 

Strikes, exemption from labor covenant dur- 
ing 32,71,80-81,90,167 

Surface rights, relation of mineral righis and . . 27, 

T. 

TMffn a yilft, cl ftJTn s In 83-84 

coal in 72 

alienation of 72,73 

leasesof 75-76,79,176 

royalty on 76-76,80 

development in, requirements of 80-82 

requirements of, exemption from .... 71, 80 

discoverer's rewards in 86-87 

dual tenure In 86-86 

gold claims in 84-85 

gold leases in, reef and alluvial 86-86 

gold-mining act in 72-73,70 

government in 94 

norsepower in, equivalency of, in oomput- 

inglabor 77 

labor covenant in 71,80-82,90 

labor in, status of 71-72 

mineral lands of , disposition of 72-76 

resmnptionof 71-72,74 

mineral leases in 72 

area of 77-80 

combination of 79-80 

conditions of 76-82 

conversion of, to freehold 147-148 

forfeiture of 71,81-^,90 

popularity of 89 

renewals of 76-79 

results of 89-90 

summaryof 176 

minerals in, alienation of 72-77,90 

different kinds of , leases for 86-86 

ownership of 72-73,74 

reservation of 72-76 

resmnptionof 71-72,74,76 

miner's ri0it in 82-83,85-86,90 

mining in, extent of 77,88 

government aid to 86-88 

mining law of 71-00 

approval of. by capital 71, 90, 176 

summaryof 176 

- workingsof 89-90 

See also mineral leases In. 

private lands in, mining on 71-72 

prospecting areas in 83,84^86,90 

rentals in 77-79, 84 

royalties iQ 77-78,80 

strikes in, mining requirements waived 

during 71,80-81,90 

waste-lands act in 73-74 

Tullock, Lindsay, on mining leases 18,89 

U. 

United States, claims in 98 

coal lands in. sale of 121 

development in 27,91-98 

evasion of 62-63,98,173 

extralateral rights in 16, 29, 93-94, 116, 135 

land laws of, comparison of, with Aus- 
tralian 13 

comparison of, with New Zealand . 141-144 

comparison of, with Victorian 91-98 

evolution of 141-142 

mineral lands in, leasing of 91-92 

minerals in, alienation of 63, 73, 91, 100, 116 

ownership of 101, 116, 141-142 

reservation of. 73, 74-75, 141-142 

mining laws of, history ot 92-98 

sheep industry in. 20-21 

V. 

Veateh, A. C, deslgnatton oi; as commis- 
sioner 11 

lattar from, transmitting preliminary dis- 
cussion of mining laws 11-12 

latton transmitting preliminary reports of 12-22 

Victoria, agricultural lands in, dlsposiOon of. 114 

daimsin 110-112 

coal in, reservation of. 92,99 

coal lands in, leases of 109, 175 

development in, requirements of 97-08,106-109 

ftontage claims in 111-112,136 

gold in. See minerals In. 
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Victoria, govemznent in 94, 05-96 

labor covenant in 106-109 

mineral lands in, alienation of. . . . 91-02, 109-105 

mineral leases in, area of. 107, 106 

conditions of 106-110 

forfeiture of. 109 

popularity of 113-114 

renewals of 107, 109 

summary of 176 

minerab in, alienation of 91-92, 

96-99, 103-105, 114 

ownership of 67,94-95,98-101 

reservation of 99, 102 

miner's right in 96-97, 102-103, 110 

mining boards in 110-112 

mining in, extent of 113 

government encouragement of 112 

mlnmg law of. 91-11 4 

administration of 105 

comparison with United States law. . 91-98 

development of 19,93-98, 105 

results of 113-114 

summary of 175 

8tt dUo mineral leases in. 

mining commission in, on leasing 114 

private property in, mining on 101-103 

owner's preference right in 101-102 

rentals in 61, 103, 107 

royalties in 92,103,107,109,110,123 

silver in 132 

W. 

Waihi mine, richness of. 143 

Wallaroo mine, discovery of 57 

Waste-lands act, terms of 54-57, 73-74, 149, 155 

Water rights, regulation of. 34 

Water supply, government aid in securing of. 26 

Watson, J. C, on mining leases 18, 113 

Webb, George, on leasing system 49 

Western Australia, area and population of . . . 25 

claims in 28-30,43 

coal lands in, development of 32 

leasing of 16-16,173-174 

development in, requirements of 26, 

27,28,41-42,49 

discoverer's rewards in 36,39 

dredging in, act of 1899 25,30,31 

proposed repeal of 31 

gold regulations in 40 

See aUo minerals in. 

labor covenant in 32, 41-42, 50-51, 62 

amendments to 41-42, 50-61 

land laws of, comparison of , with United 

States 13 
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Western Australia, mineral lands in, develop- 

mentof 26,27,28,41-42,40 

mineral lands In, disposition of 13-16, 

25-26,37-44 

mineral leases in, amalgamation of. 31 

area of. 46 

conditions of. 29-33, 40-41, 43, 46-47 

conversion of, to freehold 40, 44, 46 

forfeiture of. 41-42.51 

history of. 39-45 

opinions on 15, 17, 18,25, 48-51, 174 

results of 47-52 

renewals of 43 

summary of 176 

minerals in, ownership of 27, 39-40, 50, 67 

reservation of 13-16,37-38,42,68 

mineral wealth of. 25, 45, 174 

miner's homesteads in 34-35 

miner's right in, collateral rights under. . 33-34 

conditions of. 28-29,40 

cost of 28,39,40 

mining commission of, investigation by . . 14, 

48-51 

mining in, extent of holdings for 47 

EDvemment aid in 26 
istoryof. 37-45 

mining law of. 25-52 

administration of 36-36,43 

amendment of 14,25,50-51 

details of 28-35 

development of 37-45 

exemptions from 32, 41-42, 50^1 

principles of 26-28 

preliminary reports on 12-16. 18-19 

summary of 173-174 

workings of. 45-52 

See alto mineral leases In. 

mining tenements In 28-35 

private lands in, mining on 27-28 

33,42-43,44-45,72 

prospecting areas in 30 

prospecting in, govemment^iid in 30 

rentals in 31-32, 46 

reward areas in 35 

royalties in 31-32,46 

sluicing law of ". •. . . . 25 

strikes in, effect on mining leases 32 

surface rights, relation of mineral rights 

and 27 

wardens in , powers of. 35 

water rights in 34 

Whltham, Bodham, on leasing system 17, 70 

Wool production, Australian and United 

States, comparison of 21 

Wynne, Agar, on mining leases 18, 113 
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